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Commodity Price Regulation And The Outlook For Rails Now 
Reconversion And In The Post-War Period 


By Dr. RAY B. WESTERFIELD By W. WENDELL REUSS* 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 
Member Economists’ Committee on Reconversion Problems 


Dr. Westerfield Declares That General Inflation Due To 
An Excessive Supply Of Money Cannot Be Obviated By 
Price Control And Rationing Devices In Time Of Peace 


Price 60 Cents a Copy 





Financing | 
War Contract 
Terminations 


Estimated war contract termina- 
tions are running now at the rate 
of perhaps one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars per month, according 
to George S. 


Broker Foresees Eventual Return Of Investor Confidence 
In Railroad Securities To The Extent Where They Will 
Again Command The Same High Respect And Com- 
pensatingly Low Yields As Experienced In Yesteryear 


Dively, Secre- 
tary - Treas- 
urer of the 
Harris - Sey- 
bold - Potter 
Company, 
Cleveland, in 
a paper pre- 
sented April 
3rd before the 
Fourth War 
Conference of 
Controllers, 
at the Wal- 
dorf - Astoria. 
Speaking on 
the subject of 
Termination 
Financing, he 
estimated that 
cancellations 


George S. Dively 


Next to winning the war with maximum possible speed and with 
minimum possible sacrifice of life, limb and treasure, the problem 





There are available many bases from which a forecast of railroad 
freight revenues can be made; some of the data which could be used 
—- winclude such 








of greatest® 
concern to our 

people is the 

reconversion | 
of our econ- | 
omy from the | 
wartime to a} 
peacetime} 


tense interest | 
in this subject | 
is evident in| 
the universal- | 
ity of so-called 


Future of Air Transport 


By RALPH S. DAMON* | 
: Vice-President of American Air Lines 
basis. The inz ~Airline Executive Envisages Six Mile A Minute Flying | 
_Speed Which Will Permit Non-Stop Flight From New 
York To Chicago In Two Hours 


In. the days of early air transportation whenever an airline was 
started it was the result of a combination of imagination and gulli- 


| well-known 
statistical fac- 
tors as auto- 
mobile output, 
steel ingot and 
| electric kilo- 
watt-hour 
production, 
|retail sales, 
; construction 
|activity, and 

farm imple- 
| ment output— 
ito mention a 





at the end of the war may amount | 


‘“*postwar 
planning” by 
private indus- 
try. 
individuals 


and associa- | 


both as? 


| bility, the 
| imagination 
-bein 


supplied 
he flying 
men and the 
engineers 


« 





| few 

i those early airlines frequently fol- | ag writer 
| sowed a pattern such as this. One| holds that ba- 
or two fliers whose equipment sically the au- 
consisted of an airplane or twO|tomobile in- 


W. Wendell Reuss 


to $75 billion, with resulting can-| Dr. R.B. Westerfield tions, and by purchased from the Government | qustry is more 


cellation claims estimated at $15 


billions. 


Mr. Dively stated that there are | 


(Continued on page 1616) 


; In This issue 


Special material and 


— 


interest with reference to dealer | 
activities in the States of Con- | 
necticut, Michigan and Missouri 


appears in this issue. 


For Connecticut see page 1618; 


Michigan see page 1619; 
see page 1618S. 


items of | 


Missouri 
/ev 





General index on page 1632 








Underwriters 
Distributors 
Dealers 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 








while the gul- — - 
libility was : 4 | 
Among the reconversion plans| contributed by §& . 
‘that are bound to exert profound | the angel who 
‘influence upon the reconversion | #@PP4 rently 
‘principles and technique, as well) W2S eit her 
‘as upon the character of the | touched in the 

| postwar economy, are the Baruch- | head ,_ OF just 

“Report on War and}! didn’t care 

|Postwar Policies” and the “Re-| What hap- 

‘port of the (Senate’s) special| pened to his 

Committee on Postwar Economic, Money. For 

'Policy and Planning.” | hundreds of 

| In both of these reports, how-| years our ac- 

er, there is one striking omis- | cepted means Ralph S. Damon 
|sion, namely, that nothing is said | Of travel had 
| specifically about the abandon- | been confined to land and water | 
ment of the war-time price-con- | So if the then novel form of trans- | 
cdassnothing as to the extent, | portation was to succeed countless | 
i 


timing, methods or principles that obstacles had to be overcome. 


government, of 
'city, state and nationwide scope. 


| Hancock 





| 
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for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Troy Albany Buffalo 
Pittsburgh Williamsport 


The embryonic development of | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


Prospectus on Request 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Syracuse 


Dallas JERSEY CITY * LOS ANGELES 




















BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & C° 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14WALLST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 








Actual Trading Markets, always 


ELECTRONICS 
RAILS 


Purolator Products, Inc. 


Federal Machine and 
Welder Co. 























International 
Detrola Corp. 


| U. S. Truck Lines 
| REYNOLDS & CO. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 

\120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


INDUSTRIALS 





Kobbeé, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPCRATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street New York 5 


Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone: Entervrise 6015 




















| head. 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE 634 SO. SPRING ST. 


HART SMITH & CO. : 


at the close of World War I would | fy n damental, 
fly curious people each Sunday | for, after all, before an automobile 
from 19. fair grounds at ste | has leit the assembly oe 
eir income was purely | for saie at retail—numerous lines 
problematical but their imagina- | Of imustes pba employment pac 
tions were certainly substantial.|peen created by the process of 
Those men reasoned that if there! manufacture of A CAR! 
were people who would pay to fly | First of all. iron ore must be 
Seat Wade teed sieved, 10 oun. | DOS metmacig in Dee amen 
utes later, there must be people | 
who would pay to fly between lana , 
een Bes niet santided rae delivered by Mr. Reuss at a meet- 


could: be assured of regular serv- ing of the Association of Cus- 
: ay ap |tomers’ Brokers on April 11, 1944. 
ice.. Most of those visionary men | 


were stymied when it came to | (Continued on page 1628) 


“The substance of an address 





*An address delivered before | 
the New York Society of Security | 
Analysts, Inc., on April 10, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1620) 
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OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








‘Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


Broaden your customer 
service with Chase 


correspondent 
- facilities 


HarpbyY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 





























AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Public Service Co. 
ALL ISSUES 


Analysis upon Request 














Members 


New York Security Dealers Assn. IRA HAU PT & Co. 
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|40 Exchange PIl., 











Autocar Co. 
New Haven R. R. 


Old Pfd. & Com. 


Liberty Aircraft 
Maguire Industries 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
N.Y. 5 HA 2-2772 








BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 











115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 











We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8S. FUNDS for 


PATO CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 


(GOODBODY & Co. 


. 4 Te 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NORANDA MINES 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 




















American Cyanamid Pfd. 
Botany Pfd. & Common 
Remington Arms 
Warren Bros. Class “B” &“C” 
Walworth Pfd. 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 











STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Birmingham Elec. 6% 
Birmingham Elec. 7% 
Bayway Terminal 


Common 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 











We are pleased 


to announce that 
MR. THOMAS F. ROONEY 


is now associated with us 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 














Savoy Plaza 
3-6s, 1956 


"United Cigar Whelan 


Preferred 


*Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 17-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 














Amer. Gas & Power 


Common Stock 


W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Preferred 


Indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


U. S. Cold Storage 


Common 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Argo Oil 
Federal Screw 
McFadden Publications 


New Engiand Public Service 
Preferreds 


Standard Coated Products 


Common & Preferred 


United Piece Dye Works 


Preferred 


Oreene and omp any 


Members N. nr’ Security Dealers Assn 
37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell eeitete-corY 1-1126 & 1127 








| has raised as 


Should Price Fixing And Rationing 
Be Extended Into The 
Post-War Period? 


By Dr. FREDERIC EDWARD LEE 
Professor of Economics, University of Illinois; Member Economists’ 


National Committee on Monetary 
cial Trade Commissioner, 


American Embassy, 


Policy; formerly American Finan- 
London; sometime 


American Econemist Consul at Shanghai and Peking 


The answer to the question as to whether 
rationing should be extended ants the post-war period and, 


how far, de- 
pends upon a 
number of 
factors. In the 
first place a 
question of 
paramount 
importance 
is “For wnat 
purpose or 
purposes are 
such controls 
to be exer- 
cised, if ex- 
tended?” If 
the purpose of 
such controls 
is to extend or 
create a gov- 
ernment-con- 
trolled econ- 
omy under 
bureaucratic domination 

indefinite period, or to 
about thereby a 





Dr. 


for an 
bring 


price fixing and 
if so, 





| pointed out in 
jand Financial 
| 11, 
'free economy 
ichanism for ascertaining the wants 


Frederic E. Lee | 


measure of re-' 


| distribution of wealth, then per- 
|haps we had better take our 


chances on an early return to} 
| a system of free enterprise where | 
| prices 
| their normal economic function of 


are allowed to perform 
equating supply and demand. Or, 
as Dean Wm. F. Hauhart recently 
“The Commercial 
Chronicle” (Nov. 
the price system in a 
furnishes a ‘“‘me- 


1943), 


of the citizens” of a country, and 
‘a mechanism to organize produc- 


'tion according to these’ wants as 


. determined by their bids in 


the market.” 


Real Purposes Important 
If, on the other hand, the pur- 
pose of price fixing and rationing 
for a reasonable time after the end 
(Continued on page 1617) 





Why Interest Rates Remain Low 


Stephen M. Foster, Economic Advisor to the New York Life 


Insurance Co., 


presented to the Mortgage Bankers Association of 


America at its Second Mortgage Clinic of 1944, held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City, on April 14, a detailed analysis of the condi- 
tions which affect the rise and fall of long-term and short-term 
interest rates. After PREING : out the fact that “there never has been 





a time in the 
history of the 
world when 
any country 


much new 
money as the 
$142 billions 
that have 
been raised in 
this country 
during the 
past thirty- 
nine months,” 
without caus- 
ing a financial 
debacle of 
some kind or 
a tightening of 
interest rates, 
Mr. Foster 
ascribed the 
“very fundamental ease in money 


conditions” to, first, the mainte- 
nance of excess bank reserves de- 





Stephen Foster 


|spite heavy 
| secondly, 


war financing, and 
of still greater impor- 
tance, the existence of a large 
amount of cash bank deposits 
available for investment. 

“A few years ago,’ Mr. Foster 
stated, “most of us were accus- 
tomed to thinking of financing 
operations in terms of one great 
reservoir of funds, and most of us 


'did not stop to define this reser- 


voir except to consider in a gen- 
eral way that it was represented 
by the country’s monetary and 
banking system. Of recent months, 
however, the Government has def- 
initely delineated between the sale 
of its securities to commercial 
banks and the sale of its securities 
to investors other than banks. Lit- 
tle by little, therefore; we have 
become conscious of the fact that 


| there are two, great reservoirs of 


(Continued on page 1619) 





NSTA Annual Meeting 
To Be Held In Chicago 


CHICAGO—tThis year’s annual 
business meeting of the National 
Security Traders Association, Inc.., 
will be held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Aug. 25 and 26, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Wm. 
Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & 





Wm. Perry Brown Edward H. Welch 


Co., New Orleans, Association 
president. Edward H. Welch, Sin- 
cere and Company, Chicago, and 
Association secretary, has been 


named chairman of the committee | 
on arrangements. Meetings of the | 
group’s municipal and corporate | 


committees have also been sched- 
uled during the two-day session. 


J. H. Evans Now With 
Florida Securities 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — J. 
Herbert Evans has become associ- 
ated with the Florida Securities 
Company, Florida National Bank 
Building, to head the municipal 
bond department and deal in a 
general list of corporate securities, 
it is announced. Mr. Evans had 
been with Ed. C. Wright and Com- 
pany for the past 14 years in 
charge of the investment depart- 
ment; the latter firm discontinued 
its investment business as of 
April Ist. 

Mr. Evans’ association with the 
Florida Securities Company. was 
previously reported in the Finan- 
cial Chronicle’of April 13th. 


B. I. Connolly Joins 
Loew! As Comptroller 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Connolly has resigned as manager 
of the Bank Department of the 
Milwaukee office of Peat, Mar- 








wick, Mitchell & Co. to join Loewi | 


& Co., 225 East Mason Street, as 
Comptroller. 





— B. I, 





Southwest Lumber Mills 
Richmond Cedar Works 
Du Mont Laboratories 


Bayway Terminal 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 




















Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 514% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Great Amer. Industries 
New York A. C. 2s, 1955 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 











Seaboard Air Line 
5s, 1931 
Bonds and C. D.’s 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
€3 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Whitehall 3-7253 
Direct Wires to Philadelphia & Los Angeles 























R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York 


BOSTON: NEWARK: 
201 Devonshire St. 744 Broad St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge - Experience « Facilities 
- for Investors 




















G. A. Saxton &Co., Inc.| 


4-4970 ' 


Associated 
Gas 


Associated 
Electric 


70 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 WHitehal 
Teletype NY 1-608 








|| | 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


| | 
{| 





Analysis of | 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


An up-to-date analytical study 
of this company is contained 
in our special circular which 
we shail be pleased to send 
upon request. 





| 
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Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





| HAnover 2- 0600 Tele. NY 1-210 








Moxie Co. 


Conv. Pfd. & “B’’ Com. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Troster,Currie s Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 

















HENRY HOLT 


Deb. 5’s 1969 
Henry Holt Common 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
WHitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 


WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 











Pittsburgh Railways 
Pgh. Term. Whse. & Tnsfr. 
Fashion Park, Inc. 
Hotels Statler 
Jonas & Naumburg 
U. S. Radiator Corp. 
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T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


41 Broad Street New York 4 
BOwling Green 9-4433 Tele. NY 1-493 
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P. R. Mallory 
Ralston Steel Car 
A. E. Staley Mfg. 


H. H. Robertson 
Mergenthaler Lino. 
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William B. Dana Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 


Poll Indicates That Nearly 85% 
Of NASD Members Are Opposed 
To 5% Mark-Up Rule 


Current results of the “Chronicle” poll of all members 
of the National Association of Securities Dealers regarding 
the Association’s 5“~ mark-up policy indicates that approxi- 
mately 85‘~ of the membership are opposed to this attempt 
of the Board of Governors to force acceptance of a regulation 
that threatens to bring about, among other disastrous conse- 
quences, the ultimate extinction of the market for the securi- 
ties of the nation’s smaller enterprises. 

As noted in previous issues, this publication sent a ques- 
tionnaire to every member of the NASD in which they were 
asked to indicate whether they approved or disapproved of 
the so-called “philosophy.” In addition, a similar inquiry 
was addressed to non-member dealer firms. 

Here are the results of the poll as of April 19: 


RETURNS FROM NASD MEMBERS 


Total Ballots Returned 
Number Favoring 5% Rule 148 or 15.1% 
Number Opposed to 5% Rule 830 or 84.9% 


RETURNS FROM NON-MEMBER DEALERS 

















138 or 5.8% 
215 or 94.2% 


Number Favoring 5% 
Number Opposed to 5% Rule 


Resisting A Dangerous Pattern 


“*50/, Spread Philosophy” Encroaches Upon Our 
Democratic Institutions 








We think the recent formation of the Securities Dealers 
Committee, having for one of its avowed purposes the abo- 
lition of the “5% rule,’ constitutes a courageous and 
healthy indication that security dealers are determined not 
to take this NASD usurpation without a fight. 

The “5% spread philosophy” is based upon Article 3, 
Section 1 of the NASD Rules of Fair Practice, which 
provides: 
; “A member, in the conduct of his business, shall observe 
high standards of commercial honor and just and equitable 
principles of trade.” 


This Committee has taken the stand, as has the ‘‘Chron- 
icle”’ right along, that this vaguely phrased rule does not 


vest the Board of Governors of the Association with the 


(Continued on page 1616) 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Schluter Condemns Unrestrained 
Economic Internationalism 


President Of Thermcid Company Says Expansion Of 
Our Post-War Free Enterprise System Is The Obligation 
Of Business Management, But Government Should Aid 
With Lower Taxes And Less Regulation—Fears Wage 
Differentials Between United States And Foreign 
Nations Will Be Greater 


Condemning the advocacy in certain quarters of “bifger and 
better internationalism” and “free trade”’ as endangering post-war 























production® 


and employ- 
ment in this 
country, Fred- 
eric E. Schlu- 
ter, President 
of the Ther- 
ee a Salen Sao 
Trenton, N.J., 
told the com- 
pany’s stock- 
h»lders in the 
1943 annual 
report of the 
company that, 
“While Uncle 
Sam has never 
played the 
role of Shy- 
lock, we don't 
think he 
should begin 
to play Santa Claus to the whole 


Frederic E. Schluter 


world at serious risk to American | 


production and employment.” 
“We all favor a certain amount 


of international cooperation on aj} 


basis of equitable consideration 
for American products, but busi- 
ness management in America is 
asking about the limits to be ex- 
pected in the advocacy of ‘eco- 
nomic’ internationalism and ‘free 
trade’,’”’ Mr. Schluter declared. 
“We have an American standard 
of living and wage standards to 
protect in competition with inter- 
national markets after the war. 

“Before the war American ge- 
nius and mechanization of pro- 
cesses enabled management to 
compete in foreign markets 
against foreign labor which re- 
ceived only 25% to 50% of the 
American wage. But we must 
face the probability that this wage 
differential between the United 
States and foreign nations may be 
much greater after the war. 

“There is also the additional 
heavy tax load which has been 
thrown largely upon business and 
production as a result of pre-war 
spending and necessary war costs. 
This burden raises costs in pro- 
ducing goods for the international 
markets and for the domestic 
market as well. 


“The necessity for further ex- 
pansion of our American free en- 





terprise system is the obligation 
of business management. Our 
'Government should do everything 
to aid production and, employ- 
ment by creating a favorable busi- 
ness atmosphere and with a basis 
,to assure lower taxes and less 
regulation after the war. 
“Managers of business would 
like to provide more post-war 
jobs in production but their plans 
depend upon some realistic assur- 
ances regarding these considera- 
tions. They affect the amount of 
export business to expect and also 
|our own market potentials.” 


| 


John Straley Y.-P. Of 
Hugh W. Long Go. 


| JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Hugh W. 
|Long & Co., Inc., 15 Exchange 
| Place, announce that John A. 




















John A. Straley 





iStraley has been elected Vice- 
| President of their firm in charge 
of dealer relations. 


Oglar In Cleveland 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank C. 
Oglar is engaging in a general se- 
curities business from offices at 
{6401 Superior Avenue. He was 
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There are no ceiling prices on 
obsolete securities. The OPA dogsy’t 
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New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
| REctor 2-5288 











Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 

















Bartgis Bros. 


Megowen Educator 
Food Co. 


“A” & Common 


Memoranda on Request 


Ve bs. 1926 % 
FA106& to.= 
170 Broadway COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 




















Pacific Coast 
S , nities 


WYETH & Co. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 

















formerly associated with Otis & 
| 


| 
| 
Piper | 
| Aircraft 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn.) 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Telephone: Teletype: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375) 








American Cable & Radio 
Warrants 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.” 


*First quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


| Bos. & Me. Prior & Stpd. Pfds. 
| Majestic Radio* 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
| Magnavox Corp.* 
Moxie Com. & Pfd. 
| Pollak Manufacturing 
Du Mont Laboratories “A’’* 
Consolidated Textile & Bonds 
, Eastern Corporation 
| Crowell Collier Pub.* 
| P. R. Mallory* 
Polaroid 
| Stromberg Carlson 
Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
Cent. Public Util. 51s 
United Cigar Whelan 
International Detrola 
Vicana Sugar Com. & Bonds 
| N.E. Pub. Serv. 6% & 7% Pf. 


| INDUSTRIALS 


Emerson Radio 

Arden Farms Co. 
Merchants Distilling* 
General Instrument* 

Loft Candy 

Long Bell Lumber* 

Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Brockway Motor * 

Triumph Explosives 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Hearst Pfd. 

Auto Car 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
Axton-Fisher ‘“B’’ 

Nu Enamel 

United Drill “A” & “B” 
Shenandoa Rayon 

Great American Industries* 
Berkshire Fine Spin. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 
Bird & Son 

Liberty Aircraft 

Purolator Co. 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Commercial Mackay, Bds. & Wrnts. 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
Consolidated Dearborn* 


American Export Airlines* 
Chicago & Southern Airlines* 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines* 
National Airlines* 

Northeast Airlines* 


| verpy Gas & Electric 
Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 
Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Amer. Gas & Power Warrants 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 
Conn. Light & Power 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
| lowa Southern Util. Com. 
“Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
eQueensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Int’! Hydro Elec. 6s, 1944 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
United Lt. & Rys. W.I. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 


INSURANCE CO’S 
\ 


Home Insurance 
Great American 
Franklin Fire 
Westchester Fire 
Hanover Fire 
Firemen’s Insurance 


Chic., Milw. & St. Paul Adj. 5s 
Missouri Pac. 4s, 5%s, 5%s 
Central R. R. of N. J. 4s, 5s 
Chicago, N. W. 4%s 


PHONE OR WIRE ORDERS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


*Circular on Request 


WARD & Co. 


EST, 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 


Direct Wires to 
BOSTON—HARTFORD—PHILA. 


| 
| 
| 
! 














Crowell - Collier Pub. Co. 


Associated Gas & Elee. 4’s of ’78 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 

115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE NY 1-672 




















Girdler Corporation Stock 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED 
18th FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Long Distance 238-9 Bell Teletype LS 186 


























PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 


American Utilities Service Corporation 
Arkansas Power and Light Company 
Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Central Power and Light Company 
Minnesota Power and Light Company 
Missouri Utilities Company 

Northern States Power Company 
Pennsylvania Edison Company 

Peoples Light and Power Company 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


AC.ALLYN“°COMPANY 





Incorporated 


Chicago Boston Milwaukee Minneapolis 





New York 

















‘5%' Rule Will Kill Small Business 


Post-War Hopes, Dealers Warn 


Additional Observations By Dealers Emphasize NASD 
Rule Will Close Capital Markets To Small Enterprises 


In our issue of April 13, we published a number of the comments 
made by members of the National Association of Securities Dealers 
in answer to the following question which appeared on the reverse 
side of the questionnaire sent to both members and non-member 
firms in which they were asked to indicate whether they approved 
or disapproved of the Association’s 5% mark-up rule: “What Effect, 
If Any, Do You Think The ‘5% Mark-Up’ Rule, If It Stands, Will 
Have On The Market For Securities Of The Smaller Corporations 
Of The Country?” 


Again, because of space limitations, it is only pe@ssible to give at 
this time a relatively small number of the large Volume of letters 
that have come to hand. These are given further on and, as in the 
case of those given in last week’s issue, most of them express the 
view that the rule will have the effect of virtually isolating small 
business enterprises throughout the country from the capital markets. 
Expressions to the contrary were made by those firms who favor the 
5% mark-up policy and, in this connection, it may be noted that, 
as indicated in the current results of the 5% poll conducted by the 
“Chronicle,” (which are given on page 1611), only a relatively small 
percentage of the NASD’s membership favors the rule 

Appropos of the following additional expressions on the subject 
of the effect that the 5% rule will have with respect to the ability 
of small business to obtain capital accommodations, it should be noted 
that the name of the city or town preceding the dealer’s comments 
was obtained from the post-mark appearing on the envelope in which 
the questionnaire was returned. In cases where publication of the 
name of the community would tend to identify the firm (as in places 
where only one firm exists), the point of origin is indicated by using 
the phrase, “A Small Maine Town,” as an example, or its equivalent. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
We believe the 5% mark-up rule would greatly lessen interest 
in the market for securities of smaller corporations. 
The Government and NASD together can help small business 
after the war by making it worth the dealers’ effort to help small 
business secure its needed capital. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
. Kill it to a large extent. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


It is our opinion that if the 5% mark-up is not revoked 
the market for the securities of small corporations in the United 
States will be greatly handicapped. 

When new issues are brought out, it is customary to pay the deal- 
ers in excess of 5% for the distribution of same, in order to get the 
distribution completed. 

It certainly seems to us that dealers are entitled to more than 
5% in trading these securities on secondary markets, and if they are 
not permitted to do so it is plain to be seen that. the secondary 
market will suffer and that prices for the issues will decline mate- 
rially as soon as the usual public offering is completed. ; 


A SMALL MICHIGAN TOWN 


In our opinion, the 5% mark-up rule, if enforced, will ultimately 
put every small dealer, such as ourselves, out of business. With 
salesmen covering a radius of approximately 50 miles, it is impossible 





PRUS SELLS. 


y 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


Analysis on Request 














Teletvpe CV 565 


1582 Union Commerce Building 
Long Distance 500 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Open Wire to Troster, Currie & Summers, New York 














Southern Railway’s 


Annual Report 


In reporting to stockholders on the road’s operations during 1943, 
Ernest E. Norris, President of the Southern Railway, again stresses 
the temporary character of the present record railroad business, 
pointing out that the railroad industry must bear in mind that much 





of its increased revenues will fall off after the war ends. 


cautions that stronger emphasis 
probably be 
more perma- 
nent, namely, 
the constantly 
increasing 
burden of ex- 
penses and 
taxes. In the 
conclusion of 
his letter to 
the road’s 
stockholders, 
Mr. Norris also 
admonishes “‘It 
is equally im- 
portant that 
Government 
also should 


igive these 


matters 
proper recog- 
nition when 
dealing with the vital function of 


Ernest E. Norris 


transportation, to assure for the | 


future a sound, efficient and pro- 
gressive railroad industry.” In 
view of the temporary nature of 
the war traffic and the permanent 
nature of many: of the increased 
costs, Mr. Norris advises that a 
conservative financial policy must 
be continued. (His remarks in full 
text on the results of the Com- 
pany’s operations in 1943 will be 
found elsewhere in these col- 
columns.) 

Despite the warnings of less 
rosy days to come, stockholders 
will find much to be optimistic 
about in the annual report. Ba- 
sically, and from the standpoint of 
permanent results, the most strik- 
ing feature of the report is the 
strong evidence of the high rate 
of efficiency which the present 
management has been able to 
realize. In the face of serious 
shortages of many strategic ma- 
terials and the strained man- 
power situation the road has been 
able to handle the progressive 
new peaks of both passenger and 
freight traffic with outstanding 
dispatch, attesting to the well 
maintained plant and the effi- 
cacy of the program of new 
equipment purchases instituted a 
number of years ago. 


Wages were higher, but, never- 
theless, the road was able to re- 
port a further drop in the trans- 
portation ratio to 25.25%, the 
lowest in the company’s history. 


for them to properly service their accounts on such a restricted basis.; Maintenance of equipment ratio 


(Continued on page 1629) 


was virtually unchanged from a 


He also 
should be placed on what will 





year earlier and maintenance of 
way ratio was only moderately 
higher although such expenses 
were affected not only by in- 
creased wages but also by the 
higher costs of materials. The 
marked transportation efficiency 
and the fact that the ratios of bad 
order freight cars and locomotives 
at the year-end were lower than 
all previous records afford ade- 
quate proof that these expenses 
were not curtailed at the expense 
of the properties. It is also a trib- 
ute to the quality of the manage- 
ment and general personnel that 
Mr. Norris is able to say that 
despite the terrific strain on all 
railroad facilities last year, South- 
ern showed the lowest percentage 
of casualties per train mile in the 
company’s record. 

| It is from such messages as Mr. 
Norris addressed to his stockhold- 
ers that one gets the full picture 
of the all-important contribution 
‘the railroads have made to the 
war effort. Were it*mot for the 
almost unbelievable progress 
there has been in wailroading in 
the past few years there would 
unquestionably be a far different 
story to tell from the war fronts 
today, and this progress is epit- 
omized by the performance of 
Southern. Just as one example, 
Mr. Norris points out that with an 
increase of only 2.75% in aggre- 
gate tractive power of locomotives 
in 1943 as compared with 1939, 
total freight and passenger loco- 
motive miles increased 43,81%, 
establishing another new record. 
Many of these advances brought 
about by the war emergency will 
unquestionably be carried through 
into the peace years, carrying 
highly favorable implications for 
maintenance of substantial earn- 
ings despite the many adverse in- 
fluences mentioned by Mr. Nor- 
ris. 

The most severe blow to South- 
ern’s earnings last year came 
from the rapid rise in taxes to a 
level almost as high as the road’s 
gross revenues at the nadir of the 
depression.- Taxes amounted to 
more than the total cost of trans- 
porting the record load of freight 
and passengers. While the in- 
creased taxes made necessary a 
moderation of the company’s debt 
retirement program (the road was 
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Covered Wagon Co. 


($1.50 Cum. Conv. Class A Pfd.) 
Eitingon-Schild Co. Inc. 
British Type Investors, Inc. A 


We are principals—Brokers may trade 
for our account, 


S. R. Melven & Co. 


2 RECTOR STREET 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-7544 











Trading Markets: 
DuMont Lab. “A”’ 
Hearst Cons. Pub. “A” 
Richardson Co. 
Southwestern Pub. Svc. 


Other Issues Traded 


J. AnTHuR Warner & Co. 


120 yay, New York Y; 


BOSTON 





Art Metal Construction 
Bird & Son 
Blair & Co. 
Lawrence Portland Cement 
National Gas & Electric 
United Elastic Corporation 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











PHILADELPHIA 








We maintain markets in: 


Western Light & Telephone 


Common 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Erchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 

















American-La France- 
Foamite Corp. 


Income Conv. 512% Notes 
due 1956 & Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C, 
COrtlandt 7-1202 




















one of the first in the industry to 
recognize the advisability. of re- 
ducing its debt) significant fur- 
ther progress was reported in 
1943. From 1938 through the end | 
of February, 1944, non-equipment | 
debt had been reduced by $64,- 
464,700. This program has re-| 
duced fixed charges to an annual | 
level of about $13,500,000, or some | 
25% below the level supported at | 
the outset of the depression dec- | 
ade. This “painless reorganiza- | 
tion” is another reason why | 
Southern Railway’ stockholders , 
may feel a sense of satisfaction | 


over Mr. Norris’ stewardship. 





Barren MeCullech 


I wish to announce that effective 
April Ist, 1944, I have reopened my 
own office to conduct a general secur- 
ities business as a broker-dealer. 


I will have a continuous interest in 


TEXAS BANK and 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


PUBLIC UTILITY and 
INDUSTRIAL Preferreds 


and Commons 


CITIZENS HOTEL Common 
(TEXAS HOTEL) 


WORTH PROPERTIES 3-6s 
of 1954 


BARRON McCULLOCH 


(formerly McCulloch & Williams) 


1616 FORT WORTH NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG. 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 








BONDISTICS 


(Investment Engineering ) 


More income from securities 
or idle cash. 


Buy Bonds—Yielding Over 6% 
Legal for N. Y. Savings Banks 








Security Adjustment Corp. 


16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. ¥. TR. 5-5054 | 


John T. Blossom With 
Hayden, Miller & Go. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Hayden, 
Miller and Company, Union Com- 
merce Building, announced today 
that John T. Blossom has become 
associated with the firm. He has 
just returned to Cleveland after 
serving as a Captain of Infantry, 
U. S. Army and is now on the In- 
active Reserve List. 

Mr. Blossom, who also served in 
World War I as Captain in the 
332nd Infantry, rejoined the Army 
in December, 1942 and was last 
assigned to Camp Ellis, Illinois. 





NEW ENGLAND POWER ASS’N 
6% Pid. 
Current Yield 6.70% 
Excellent Price Appreciation Possibilities 


Complete detailed analysis upon request 


STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO. 


105 W. ADAMS STREET 
Phone: STATE 5770 Tele: CG 697 


CHICAGO 














He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1914 and was Director ; 
of Athletics at Yale from 1922 to| 
1926. 

He is widely known in Cleve- | 
land’s financial district, having 
been a partner and one of the 
organizers of Murfey, Blossom & 
Co., New York Stock Exchange 
member firm formed here in 1926. 
In 1940 he became Chicago dis- 
trict representative for the Cleve- 
land Hobbing Machine Company, 
leaving that position to rejoin the | 
Army. 








Herbert Lawrence Now, 
With Keystone Gorp. 


BOSTON, MASS. — Keystone | 
Corporation of Boston, 50 Con- | 
gress St., announces that Herbert | 
Lawrence, formerly assistant edi- | 
tor of Barron’s, is now associated | 
with their organization. 


Opens fn Ft. Worth 


FT. WORTH — Announcement 
is made by Barron McCulloch 
that effective April 1 he has re- 
opened his own office in the Fort 
Worth National Bank Building, 
to conduct a general securities 
business as a broker-dealer. Mr. 
McCulloch was formerly a princi- 
pal of McCulloch & Williams. 








Security Traders Association of New York 
ANNUAL SPRING DINNER 


Friday, April 21, 1944 
7:30 p.m. 


Grand Ballroom 
Waldorf-Astoria 


President Ist Vice-President 2nd Vice-President 


Willis M. Summers Richard F. Abbe C. E. de Willers 


Treasurer Sectetary 


George Leone John S. French 


The Security Traders Association of New York, Inc., will act 
as hosts to over 1,100 members and guests at their Eighth 
Annual Dinner to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria this Friday 
night, April 21, 1944, it was announced by the committee in 
charge headed by Michael J. Heaney, of Joseph McManus & 
Co., and Frank A. Pavis, of Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 

Quite a few members of the various affiliates throughout 
the country will attend, including the following national 
officers: William Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & Co., New 
Orleans; President; Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago, 
Secretary; Russell M. Dotts, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, 
Treasurer; George Muller, Janney & Co., President of the 
Philadelphia affiliate; James B. Maguire, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Incorporated, President of the Boston affiliate: Preston A. 
Taylor, Mead, Irvine & Co., President of the Baltimore affil- 
iate; James English, Cooley & Co., Vice-President of the Hart- 
ford affiliate; also Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co., President of 
the New York Security Dealers Association; Emil Schram, 
President of the New York Stock Exchange: Fred C. Moffatt, 
President of the New York Curb Exchange; Frank L. Scheffey, 
Executive-Secretary of the NASD; James A. Treanor, Jr., Head 
of the Trading Division of the SEC in Philadelphia; and James J. 
Caffrey, Regional Chairman of the SEC in New York. 

An elaborate entertainment has been arranged which will 
immediately follow the dinner, which is to be informal. Sub- 
scriptions are $8, including tax. Attractive identification 
labels are being provided for guests. 








What Is A Conference? 


Fashion Park Attractive 


A conference is a group of men 
who individually can do nothing, 
but as a group can meet and de- 
cide that nothing can be done.— 
Anon. 


| A detailed study of Fashion 
| Park, Inc., is contained in a spe- 


AMERICAN. MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Brown Company 
5s, 1959 





Canadian Pacific Railway 
Internal Issues 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power | 


Internal Issues 


| 

| 

Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. | 
5's, 1957 | 








HART SMITH & CO 


Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


New York Montreal Toronto 





52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 | 








American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Com. 
Ohio Match 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 4s, 1935 
Iowa Central 5s, 1938 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, 1934 
Minn. & St. L. Gen’! 4s, 1996 
° 
American Locomotive Old Pfd. 
Missouri Pacific Old Com., Pfd. 
Greendale Minerals 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 














Franklin Shops 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
New Bedford Rayon “A” 


F.H. KOLLER & COMPANY 
INC. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 

















SUGAR SECURITIES 
Favorable Current Earnings 


Prospect of Large Post-War 
Sugar Demand 











Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 


x . 
FARE & CO. 
| Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cojfee & Sugar Exchange 
Specialists in Sugar & Sugar Securities 


| 90 WALL ST., NEW YORK 

















M. A. Hanna Underpriced? 


| L. J. Schultz & Co., members of 
ithe Cleveland Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an analysis of M. A. 
Hanna Company. Copies of this 
jeux whien conciudes that the 


|common stock of the company at 





cial circular prepared by Simons,jcurrent levels is clearly behind 


'Linburn & Co., 25 Broad Street 


'New York. Copies of this inter- | “2° market, 


| 


may be obtained 


esting study may be had from the j}from L. J. Schultz & Co.’s New 


|firm upon request. 


York office at 76 Beaver Street. 
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2 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 


SECURITIES 
* * * 
SHASKAN & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
, Bell Teletype NY !-953 








41 Broad Street, New York 4 





“SUGGESTIONS” — 


We will be pleased to make. suggestions 
to dealers who are interested in the re- 
tail distribution of Real Estate Securities. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


HAnover 2-2100 





| 
| 




















We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 
AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
11t BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-0510 














Real Estate Securities 


| By JOHN WEST 
_Hearst-Brisbane Properties Bonds Appear Underpriced 
In Relation To Earning Power 


Hotel Warwick Net About 5% On Entire Issue 


The original $7,000,000 issue made in 1925, secured by mortgages on | 


| six properties, two of the most important being the 36-story Warwick 
| Hotel on the northeast corner of 54th Street and Sixtn Avenue, New 
| York City, and the Ziegfeld Theatre at the northwest corner of the 


| same streets, had been reduced to 
'in 1940. 


The Corporate Trustee took pos-# 


| session of all properties on Aug. 1, | 

















Trading Markets: 


Real Estate Bonds 


Equitable Ofc. Bldg. 5s 52 
50 Broadway 3-6s 46 
40 Wall Street 5s 66 

61 Broadway 3',.-5s 50 


Other Issues Traded 


J. ARTHUR WARNER: 
120 Broudwoy, New York $ 
COritiend! 7.9400 Teletype N 


Gindorff To Manage 


Harriman Ripley Dept. 
G. H. Armstrong With Firm 


F. N. J. Gindorff has been ap- 
pointed manager of the railroad 
division by the board of directors 
of Harriman Ripley & Co., Incor- 
porated 63 Wall St., New York 
City. Mr. Gindorff was _ for- 
merly with the investment depart- 
ment of J. P. Morgan & Co. from 
1925 until 1940 when he became 
associated with his present com- 
pany. 

George H. Armstrong is also 
now connected with the firm in 
the United States Government 
bond department. He has been 
identified for a number of years 
with the U. S. government secur- 


ities business. 
J 
Higher 


EEO 

5 s 
Knies Predicts 

s 
Prices Fer Bonds 

A prediction of much higher 

prices for bonds was made yes- 
terday by Arthur Knies, of Vilas 
& Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that credit is 
the answer to the strength in the 
securities markets over the past 
several months. Higher prices for 
bonds would arrive, he said, when 
institutional 
broadens out with credit. He also 
predicted a new era of confi- 
dence in railroad securit-es. 


Grimshaw Washington 
Mer. For Kirchofer 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Kirch- | 


ofer & Arnold, Inc. announce that 
Elliott W. Grimshaw, formerly 
vice-president of J. G. White & 
Company, Inc., has been appoint- 
ed resident manager of their of- 
fice at 729 15th Street, N. W. 


| $850.00. Through a settlement with 


and bank buying | 


| 1940 and has been operating them 
{since that time. In the foreclosure 
/action, the Trustee presented a re- 
|organization plan governed by the 
| Schackno Act, whereby title to all | 
|}assets would be acquired for the | 
| benefit of bondholders, the income | 
distributed, and the assets liqui- | 
|dated, the proceeds paid to bond- 
|holders as return of principal. 
|Other plans were also presented 
| but up to present time, the court 
/has made no decision other than to 
|approve the sale of the Ziegfeld 
| Theatre by the Trustee for $600,- 
000, all cash, which has recently 
been distributed to bondholders, 
to 


|reducing each $1,000 . bond 





| William Randolph Hearst under 

| his guarantee, the sum of $837,300 ! 
principal bonds was presented by 
him for cancellation which re- 
'duced the issue to approximately 
$4,000,000. The $600,000 cash re- 
ceived on the sale of the Theatre 
was pro-rated only against the 
$4,000,000 bonds outstanding with 
the public; so at the present time, 
'the outstanding amount is only 
| $3,400,000. The remaining prop- 

erties are assessed at $4,045,000. 

As the smaller properties are 
well located on 57th Street, a‘dis- 
trict which has shown consider- 
able improvement recently, it is 
believed that they can contribute 
| better net income to the picture 
than they have previously, al- 
though to date more than carry- 
ing fixed operating charges and 
taxes, it remains to measure the 
'earning power of the Warwick 
| Hotel in its relation to the $3,400,- 
000 outstanding bonds. We find 
that for the year ended July 31, 
| 1943, the net was about $160,000 

after real estate taxes of about’ 
$80,500. As real estate taxes for 
|the 1943-44 year have been re- 
duced to $76,000 and monthly 
earnings have been on the uptrend 
as shown by the seven months 
ended Feb. 29, 1944, it is estimated 
that fiscal year earnings will be 
approximately $175.000 after taxes 
| or slightly better than 5% on the 


| outstanding bonds. 
_ The present reduced bond of 
$850.00 quoted at around 40 or 





| Stillwell 


$4,844,750 when default occurred 





$340,000 seems underpriced in re- 
lation to the income available and 
in relation to future: liquidations 
through sale of other properties. 


John Stillwell 


———————— 


Joins 


Kidder, Peabody Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—John David 
\ has become. associated 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Still- 
well was formerly with Central 
Republic Co. and F. S. Moseley 
& Co. 


Carter H. Gorbrey 
Forming Gwo Firm 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Carter H. Cor- 
brey has formed Carter H. Cor- 
brey & Co. with offices at 135 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Cor- 
brey was formerly Vice-President 
of Joseph F. Dixon & Co. and 
prior thereto was wholesale man- 

ager for T. L. Chapman & Co. 

So I 


Reorganizat’n Potentialities 

McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wall St., New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
have prepared an interesting cir- 


cular discussing the reorganiza- 





tion potentialities for selected se- | 


curities of the Missouri Pacific 
System. Copies of this circular 
may be had upon request from 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have been 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had up&n request by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


We solicit your offerings or bids 


Savoy Plaza, Ine. 


2nd Mige. 3%-6% Income Bonds 
With or without Stock 


AMOTT, BAKER &e Co. 


Incorporated 


150 Broadway 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-588 
| 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel. BArclay 7-2369 


\Louisiana Power Issue | 
Placed On Market 


| A group headed by Halsey, Stu- 
jart & Co., Inc., is offering today 
bak gpg of Louisiana Power & | 
Light Co. First Mortgage Bonds | 
13% Series due 1974, at 103 and ac- 
| crued interest from April 1, 1944. 
| Net proceeds to the company 
from the sale of the bonds, to- | 
gether with additional cash from 
its general funds as may be re- 
quired, will be used to redeem all 
| the $17,500,000 principal amount 
of First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 5% 
Series due 1957 outstanding at 
the end of 1943. The redemption 
price is the principal amount, plus 
a premium of 24%% and accrued 
interest to the redemption date. 
Operating revenues for 1943 
were $12,332,236 compared with 
$10,421,757 in 1942, and net in- 
come last year was $923,752, 
against $1,198,891 in 1942. Ac- 
cording to the registration state- 
ment, the decrease in net income 
can be attributed to the charge 
of $256,958 to miscellaneous 
amortization. The funded debt 
and capital stock of the company 
as of Dec. 31, 1943, adjusted to 
reflect the present financing, and 
cancellation of the Second Pre- 
ferred Stock as voted by stock- 
|holders, includes $17,000,000 of 
First Mortgage Bonds; 60,000 
shares of $6 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock; and_ 1,200,000 
Common Stock. 
The company shall pay, as a}! 
sinking fund for retirement of the 
1974 Bonds, on Oct. 1 of each year 
from 1945 through 1948, 144% 


me 








outstanding, and on each Oct. 1, | 
from 1949 through 1954, 1% of 
the principal amount. The sink- 


—-— mR 


Rooney In Trading Dept 
Of Mitchell & Go. 


Mitchell & Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the Baltimore Stock Exchange, 
announce that Thomas F. Rooney, 
formerly with Tweedy & Com- 
pany, and Hatfield, Rankin & Co., 
Inc., has become associated with 
them in their trading department. 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 





—— 





of | the 
the principal amount of bonds | down and advised that not 


ing fund is designed to retire 10% | well. 
of the initial issue of these bonds. | slipped al 





ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
|Merchants Distilligg; Croweli- 
| Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument; Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Magna- 
vox Corp.; Brockway Motors: 
Consolidated Dearborn; National 
Airlines; Chicago and Southern 
Airlines; American Export Air- 
lines; Northeast Airlines. 


Bernheimer Opens New 
Dept. Under Stopher 


D. F. Bernheimer & Co. Inc., 42 
Broadway, New York City, has 
opened. a department to deal in 
mortgages and real estate secur- 
ities under the management of 
H. C. Stopher. 





Prospective Rail Prices 


Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 
61 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have issued an inter- 
esting discussion of the prospec- 
tive prices of the new railroad 
second mortgage income bonds. 
Copies of the circular containing 
the discussion may be had from 
the. firm upon written request. 





| 
| 





Orders executed on 


San Francisco 
Stock Exchange 


Open from 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M, 
Eastern War Time 


Direct private wires 








Pililabuslies & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall St..N. ¥.5 CO.7-4150 


Private wires to 


San Francisco 
Santa Barbara Sacramento 


Oakland Fresno 








Monterey 








Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Failure to develop strength 
after reaching support throws 
suspicion on nearby trend— 
Volume shrinkage on decline 


shares of|remaining good sign. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


A month ago I wrote that 
market was _ headed 


only should traders get out, 
but the long pull buyer as 
A week later prices 
1 along the line. 


Then, while , everything 
still looked.grey, I saw what 
I believed were signs of a 
rally, though recognizing that 
lower prices were in prospect 
before any worthwhile recov- 
ery would occur. That signs 
of resurgence were present in 
the leaders seemed to indicate 
that it was more than just 
another rally in the wind. 
But, being aware of support 
at prices then away from the 
market, I recommended a list 
of stocks at lower levels. 
Though it was the leaders 
that showed nascent strength, 
I deliberately chose the sec- 
ondary issues for recommen- 
dations. My reasons were 
two-fold. If the market were 
to go up the public would go 
for the lower-priced shares 
while giving lip-service to the 
blue chips. A $20 stock is a 
lot easier to buy and its stop 
can be placed a lot closer than 
in the higher-priced issue. In 
the old days the higher the 
stock the more points it could 
advance. That is, for every 
point in say a $20 stock, a 
$100 one could go up four or 
even five. Percentage-wise, 
however, there was no differ- 
ence. But stocks today, no 
matter what their price, sel- 
dom move any five points. 

So I went out on a limb 
and advised buying the fol- 
lowing: J. I. Case at 36, stop 
34; Chrysler between 83 and 
84, stop at 811%; Electric 
Auto-Lite at 39, stop 37; 
Jones & Laughlin at 2214, 


stop at 1942; Servel at 18, 
(Continued on page 1631) ) 


’ 
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Trading Markets in 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


B. & O. 4s 44 Geo. Southern 5s 45 
B. & O. 4s 48 Lehigh Vy. 4s 2003 
B. & 0. Cv. 44s 60 MOP 4s 75 

B. & O. Ref. 5s & 6s MOP 5s Various 
Chgo. Alton 3s 49 MOP 514s 

Chgo. Mil. Gary 5s 48 MOP 54s 49 

C. M. St. Paul 434s 89 =. Y. Central 414s 2013 
C. M. St. Paul 5s 75 St. L. S. F. 4s 50 
C. M. St. Paul 5s 2000 St. L. S. F. 414s 78 
Chgo. Nw. 434s 49 St. L. S. F. 6s 36 

C. R. I. 4s 34 Seaboard 4s 59 

C. R. I. 44s 60 Seaboard 5s 31 








Bought 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 





Western Pacific 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie 


When, as and if issued 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





& Sold 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 








Railroad 


Securities 


There was some disappointment over the remarks of the Pres- 





C.C. C. & St. L. 4448 77 
Col. & Sou. 41/8 80 


Seaboard 6s 45 
So. Pac. 41s 68, 69, 77, 81 


Others Traded 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


120 Broadway 


New York 5 


| ident of New York, Chicago & St. Louis in the annual report regard- 


ing the credit standing of the road and the necessity for further debt 
retirement. Even those preferred stockholders who in the past have 
been in accord with the management’s policy of diverting all avail- 
able cash to the retirement of debt, and who have recognized the 
greater overall benefits accruing®— , 

from such a program, are becom-j| The bank loan, two divisionals, 
ing | restive. They have lived'!and Refunding 5'%s aggregate 


cOrtlandt 7-9400 TWX-NY 1-1950 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD 





N. Y. Bank Stocks Interest’g 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120) 
Broadway, New York City, mem- | 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- | 
change, have issued an interesting | randum on the situation issued by 
comparative analysis of leading | Buckley Bros., 1529 Walnut Street, 
New York City Bank stocks. Cop- | Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
ies of this analysis may be had |New York and Philadelphia Stock 
from the firm upon request. |Exchanges. Copies of this inter- 


lesting memorandum may be had 
Our CHICAGO LETTER 


| from the firm upon request. 
. | 
For April | 


RR 
Discusses Delays Attractive Situation 
In Consummating Railroad 


Western Light Attractive 
Common stock of Western Light 


and Telephone. offers attractive 
possibilities according to a memo- 





The current situation in Loft 
|Candy Corp. offers attractive pos- 
| sibilities according to a, meforan- 
idum issued by J. F. Reilly & Co., 
1111 Broadway, New York City. 
| Copies of this interesting memo- 
randum may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Reorganizations 
Beneficial or Detrimental? 


Copies on Request 


CARTER H. HARRISON & CO. 


209 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Arbitrage Possibilities 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway Co. has attractive 
arbitrage possibilities, according to 
a circular issued by Sutro Bros. & 
Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this circular 
may be had from Sutro Bros. & 
Co. upon request. 


siecle ib kl: 


Gain cr Lose on new 


FRISCO ISSUES? 


How will current holders 














Chicago, Indianapolis & 


Louisville Railway Co. 


ARBITRAGE 
POSSIBILITIES 


Circular on request 
fare by new capital set-up? 


Postwar estimates and fig- 


ures are presented in an 





interesting discussion sent 





without obligation on re- 
quest. 


‘Raymond s Co 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 6425 Teletype BS 259 
N.Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 





SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 














Telephone REctor 2-7340 





~‘ 


through five successive years of 
profitable operations, during 
Which a total of $104.14 a share 
has been earned on their stock, 
and visualize the certainty of high 
earnings again at least in 1944, 
and still are asked to forego any 
return on their own invesiment. 

Granting that such a policy of 
non-payment of interest was jus- 
tified when the company was 
faced with potentially dangerous 
near and intermediate term ima- 
turities, stockholders consider 
that the debt retirement already 
accomplished has minimized, if 
not entirely eliminated, this prob- 





lem. As an indication of the 
road’s credit they point to the fact 
| that the two underlying liens, ma- 
| turing in 1947 and 1950, are selling 
}on a money basis, with markets 
governed by call priees, and that 
the Refunding*\5' have recently 
been selling at a premium over 
par. Even the longer term. Re- 
funding. 4144s have been moving 
steadily into the middle 90s. 

It is the feeling of many in- 
vestors interested in Nickel Plate 
securities that the time has now 
arrived to engage in a compre- 
hensive refunding operation 
which will eliminate the under- 
lying liens entirely and allow a 
|further substantial saving in an- 
nual interest requirements. Even 
if such a refunding should in- 
volve in part a serial issue it 
would still allow the freeing of 
substantial earnings under cur- 
rent, or materially poorer, traffic 
levels for payment of preferred 
dividends. 

In the last three years Nickel 
Plate has reduced its non-equip- 
ment debt by $37,660,000, to $109,- 
621,000 as of the end of 1943. Re- 
-ltirements last year exclusive of 
equipments, amounted to $6,928,- 
200. The debt as of the end of 
last year included a_ $2,090,000 
bank loan, maturing this year, 
$15,188,000 of Ist 34s, 1947, $6,- 
500,000 Teledo, St. Louis & 
Western Ist 4s, 1950, $26,058,000 
Refunding 5's, 1974 and $59,- 
|875,000 Refunding 42s, 1978. 
is felt in many quarters that all 
but the last named could be re- 
funded. Under such an opera- 
tion the old Refunding mortgage 
would succeed to a first lien on 
the entire properties; this 
provement in lien and quality 
would facilitate a refunding. 





im- | 


| $49,746,000. The company should 
be able to retire as much debt 
this year as last so that the re- 
funding could be accomplished 
with a new issue of no more than 
$43,000,000. Even if it were. ne- 
cessary to make serial payments 
of $1,000,000 a year this would be 
$5,928,200 less than was spent last 
year to retire debt. This distrib- 
uted to preferred stockholders 
would amount to over $16 a share 
which would at least mark a be- 
ginning towards liquidation of the 
substantial dividend arrears. 
Fixed charges had been reduced 
by the end of last year to $5,300,- 
000 which would have been cov- 
ered in every year of the depres- 
sion except 1931 and 1932, ad- 
justing non-operating income in 
the former, year down to current 
levels. By+a comprehensive re- 
funding it is indicated that. ap- 
proximately another $750,000 
could be cut from fixed charges, 





|pensating for any serial principal 
|payments that would have to be 
made in periods of 
vears. Under present conditions 
the high tax rates would naturally 
absorb. any interest savings effec- 
ted, but at the same time, the 
serial payments themselves would 
not be any strain while business 
remains good. In fact, principal 
payments would be covered by a 
wide margin by depreciation and 
amortization charges. Serial 
equipments amount to less than 
$1,800,000 while non-cash equip- 
ment depreciation and amortiza- 
tion alone amounted to $4,125,804 
last year. Total amortization and 
depreciation amounted to more 
than $4,800,000 in 1943. It is 
quite possible that considerable 
pressure will be brought to have 
a refunding effected some time 
this year. 


Fed. & N.Y. Transfer Taxes 
On Bank & Ins. Stocks 


| Troster, Currie & Summers, 74 
'Trinity Place, New York City, 
|have prepared for distribution a 
| schedule of Federal and New 
| York transfer taxes required on 
\sales of the more actively traded 
bank and insurance stocks. Copies 
| of the schedule may be had from 
the firm upon request. 














REORGANIZATION POTENTIALITIES 
for Selected Securities of 


Missouri Pacific System 


Copies available upon request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 TELETYPE NY 1-1310 
































We believe the I.C.C. approval of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee in the 


SEABOARD RAILWAY 


case is the first step in the long awaited financial 
reconstruction of this road. 


COrtlandt 7-0136 Tele. WY 1-1293 


1. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
120 broadway ny.c5d 





Western Pacific 
Railway Co. 


New Securities 
(When Issued) 


Interstate Bakeries 
Corporation 
$5 Cumulative Pref. 
Arden Farms 


Common & Preferred 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ERNST& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Il. 











which would go far towards com- | 


subnormal | 

















MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(“Old”’ issues) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
Iowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 4s 


1934 
1949 
1962 


1935 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated | 





63 Wall Street New York §, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Specializing in 
Underlying Mortgage 
and 
Leased Line Issues 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 











Situations of Interest 

T. J. Feibleman & Co., 41 Broad 
St., New York City, have avail- 
able for distribution to dealers 
reports on Pittsburgh Railways 
Co. with reference to underlying 
securities; Pittsburgh Terminal 
Warehouse & Transfer Co.; and 
Jonas & Naumburg Corp. Copies 
of these reports may be had upon 
request from T. J. Feibleman 
& Co. 





Alabama & 
Vicksburg 


Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & 
Pacific 


Common & Preferred 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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Associated Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


(In Reorganization) 
DEBENTURES 


(All Issues) 


NEw YORK HANSEATIC 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 
New York 5, New York Teletype: NY 1-584 


Resisting A Dangerous Pattern 


(Continued from page 1611) 


power to change trade custom and usage in the securities 
business as it is attempting to do through the medium of its 
“5% spread philosophy.” A spokesman for the Securities 
Dealars Committee said that among the many grounds upon 
which this philosophy is opposed by the Committee, the 
following are a few: 

The Committee has been advised that there is consid- 
erable doubt whether the Maloney Act is constitutional, and 
hence feels that its creature, the NASD, is without authority 
to modify the customs and usages of the security business. 

If in fact it had such authority, the 5% rule should 
have been submitted to the NASD membership for its action 
as provided for in the constitution and by-laws. Its origin 
at least should have been legal. 

The poll we conducted made it clear that if so submitted 
the proposed rule would have been defeated, and further, 
that spokesmen of the NASD who have widely circulated 
their opinion that a large majority of the membership 
favored this philosophy were in error. 

Representatives of The Securities Dealers Committee par- 
ticularly condemn the trials before Business Conduct Com- 
mittees of the NASD where firms charged with violating the 
“5c rule” are judged by their business competitors. being 
judged by a jury of one’s peers is an American institution: 
being judged by one’s competitors never was, and is not 














UTILITY PREFERREDS 


PatNE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








United Light 
& Railways 


Common Stock 
When Issued 


sold 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 


| 30 Broad St. 
| WHitehall 3-9200 


bought quoted 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-515 





Public Utility Securities 


' Associated Gas Earnings On The Proposed New Stoclc | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission on April 14 approved 
'the reorganization plan of the Associated Gas & Electric System. 
‘Such approval had been anticipated and substantially discounted 
marketwise. Hence the sharp decline in system securities (nearly 
3 points in the most important issue, AGECORP 4s of 1978 traded 
over-the-counter) appears due to the ultra-conservative estimates of 
earnings and dividends which? 
appeared in the press summaries 
of the plan in the New York 
“Times,” “Journal of Commerce,” 
etc. 





senting anticipated income rather 
than equity earnings, was dis- 
carded because it was only a 
“possibility” (for reasons not 


Both newspapers indicated that 
the estimated share earnings on 
the 7,500,000 shares of new com- 
mon stock (to be issued by the| 
merged or “surviving” company— | 
56 cents in the first year and 60 
cents after 10 years—had been 
prepared by the trustees, but the 
trustees were obviously not inter- 
ested (in their testimony before 
the SEC) in presenting a strong 
case for the future earning power 
of the company. Their principal 
interest was to prove that the! 
assets of the two top holding com- | 
panies were worth more _ than| 





specified). 

(2) $2,436,044 was deducted as 
not available, due to restrictions 
imposed by Public Service Com- 
mission orders or for _ other 
reasons. 

(3) $2,464,849 more was de- 
ducted as likely to be withheld 
by the operating companies. 

(4) $251,000 more was erased 
by the SEC, largely because the 
June estimate exceeded that for 
the calendar year 1943. 

(5) $1,574,500 was then de- 
ducted for the expenses, taxes 
and interest charges of the new 


Financing War | 
Contract Terminations 


(Continued from First Page) 


approximately 100,000 prime con- 
tracts, one million direct sub-con- 
tracts, and perhaps several million 


| Sub-sub-contracts now outstand- 


ing. Cancellation claims at the end 
of the war will, he said, just about 
equal the total current amount 
of industry-owned working cap- 
ital used in the war program, 
which represents one-half of the 
nation’s total industrial working 
capital. The deduction was pre- 
sented that above twelve billion 
dollars of additional temporary 
cash funds must be available prior 
to, or about the time of “‘V’’-Day, 
if business reconversion is to be 
successful, and satisfactory em- 
ployment maintained. 


He made it clear that direct 
termination financing, by settle- 
ment of cancellation claims under 
present methods, will not provide 
industry quickly enough with the 
working cash needed to prevent 
partial business chaos and a re- 





$12,000,000 — the approximate} top company, which left a bal- 


duction of employment. At the 





calculated to arrive at a just result. 
The Committee contends that although ostensibly volun- | 


tary, membership in the NASD is in fact compulsory by/| excess of $1 a share. 


amount of senior claims against | 
the estate—and less than $260,- | 
000,000, which would exclude} 
from participation the junior se- | 
curities not represented in the 
plan. 

It has been generally assumed | 
that, based on system earnings | 
figures previously published by | 
the trustees, that share earnings 
on the new stock would be in 
The esti- | 


reason of certain special and monopolistic privileges which|™mate of 50-60 cents, covering a| 


the NASD enjoys under the Maloney Act. This, they say, is 
unfair to non-members, and to those who have resigned in 
protest against the arbitrary action of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the NASD. It interferes with every man’s funda- 
mental right to pursue his lawful trade. 


The Committee has also been advised that in practice 
the “5‘. spread philosophy” constitutes an unreasonable re- | 
straint on interstate and foreign commerce, and is, therefore, | 


outlawed by the Sherman Act. 





The unjustified forays by means of questionnaires and|endar year 1943 and another for 


audits is another sore spot and unwarranted interference. | 
Even in cases of governmental bodies these should be lim- 
ited to instances where complaints are lodged. 


In these columns we have repeatedly expressed our 
hopes that the NASD Board of Governors would of its own 
volition revoke the “5‘~ rule.” We have cautioned that the 
failure to do so would have far reaching consequences 
threatening NASD existence. There may yet be time. 


In the meantime, the security dealers of the nation are 
being circularized in an effort to gain support for the Secur- 
ity Dealers Committee. Dealers and brokers, whether mem- 
hers of an existing association or not, cannot do other than 
further their own interests, in our opinion, by lending such 
support in a liberal manner. For our part, our opposition 
to the “5 philosophy” as an un-American doctrine is well 
known, and we intend to do all in our power to erase it. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the _ following | _ 


kly fi otain Mi i 
weekly firm changes Captain Michel A Director 


James Q. Newton, partner in. 
Boettcher and Company, Denver,| Capt. Clifford W. Michel, Part- | 
Colo., died on April 5th. ner of J. S. Bache & Co., 36 Wall ! 

Interest of the late Harry J.| Street, New York City, and now | 
Crofton, member of the Exchange,|on active duty with the armed | 
in Richard J. Buck & Co., New| forces, has been elected a direc- 
York City, ceased as of March tor of the American i daeaie | 

‘Company, Baltimore. 


30th. 


~— | 





Interest of the late Louis 
Haight, svecial partner in Ward, 
Gruver & Co., New York City, 
ceased as of April 13th, 1944. 





| 1944—did not differ a great deal 


10-year period, was therefore. 
perhaps something of a shock to. 
many holders of the bonds. It} 
was unfortunate that the press | 
summaries could not have devoted | 
more space to discussion of this | 
all-important topic of earnings, | 
and less to other details of the 
plan. 


Actually, the pro forma earn- | 
ings figures prepared by the trus- | 
tee—one statement for the cal- 


the 12 months ending June 30, 


from previously published System 
figures. The statement for the) 
latter period indicated a balance 
of System income applicable to 
the new top company of $11,452,- 
207. However, the trustees and 
the SEC (it is difficult to deter- 
mine to what extent each party 
was responsible for the various 
conclusions) whittled this figure 
down to some $2,217,000, or only 
30 cents a share available for 
dividends on the new common. 
This process was somewhat as 
follows: 

(1) The $500,000 income from 
General Gas & Electric, repre- 





ance of $4,225,814 or 56 cents alend of the war, he pointed out, 
share “earned.” |industry will immediately need 10 
(6) $1,500,000 was now _ de-|to 15 billions in new cash working 
ducted for amortization of the| funds for a temporary period, 
senior debt over a_five-year|covering the time required to 
period, and $262,500 for 10-year | settle cancellation claims. He em- 
amortization of the debentures— | phasized that the availability of 
although the SEC indicated that | these funds should be arranged for 
this procedure was “unrealistic,” | now. 
since property sales should accel-| wr, Dively. who is chairman of 
erate elimination of debt and |the Committee on Termination 
probably make it unnecessary tO) Financing of the Controllers’ In- 
amortized the full amounts out of | stitute of America, urged full 
earnings. | recognition of the size and potency 
(7) Finally, 10% of the re-|of the termination financing prob- 
mainder was deducted (presum-}|lem. He presented a_ practical 
ably for reserve), leaving a net! approach to the entire problem of 
balance of $2,217,000, or 30 cents) financing cancelled war contracts 
a share. |by recommending the “V” loan 
By the usual method of figur-|Plan. Application of this plan, 
ing utility earnings, only the ex-| with some extension and liberali- 
penses and taxes would have been | zation, could, operating through 
deducted from the original figure! established commercial bank 
of $11,452,207, leaving a balance| credit channels, provide the solu- 
of $9,877,707, or $1.32 a share, as;tion. He believes that the gov- 


the new company’s consolidated 
equity share earnings. This is 
quite different from the un- 
plained figure of 56 cents appear- 
ing in the news reports. It should 
have been made clear that the 
latter figure represented parent 
company rather than consolidated 
earnings. Further, the implica- 
tion that earnings will show little 
change over a 10-year period 
seems a little misleading, in view 
of the probability that debt will 
be retired long before the end of 
the period. 

The 30-cent dividend rate may 
be a fair estimate for the first 
year or so, but would seem to be 
unduly conservative for later 
years, considering the pos- 
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GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


ernment has started well in de- 
veloping the “V” loan plan, and 
he advocates the broadening of its 
application, substantially as pro- 
vided in the latest revision of the 
Murray-George Bill. He stressed 
the need for Congress to take 
immediate action on: legislation 
permitting adequate clearance and 
financing of industrial claims re- 
sulting from cancelled war con- 
tracts. He stated that, in his 
opinion, there is no need to delay 
on this action because the present 
proposed Murray-George Contract 
Settlement Bill (S. 1718) with 
slight modifications is sound, prac- 
tical and adequate. 
a 


New England Power 














to Chicago 

















Looks Good 


| New England Power Associa- 
‘tion 6% preferred offers excellent 
| possibilities for price appreciation 
|according to a detailed study of 
the situation prepared by Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., 105 West Adams 
| St., Chicago, Il]. Copies of this 
|interesting study may be had 
| from the firm upon request. 





sible elimination of amortization 
charges. The report does not 
| stress the most important item 
|affecting earnings which is the 
| possible wide variation in taxes 
in the post-war period. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number twenty-eight of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Women at work 


I think that all of us are aware of 
the part that the women are play- 
ing in industry in these busy days. 
When the figures are revealed, 
most of us are quite astounded to 
learn that there are 6,300,000 more 
women employed this year than 
three years ago—in 1940. In 1940 
there were 10,800,000 working 
women, and in 1943 that figure 
jumped to 17,100,000. One might 
almost be pardoned for paraphras- 
ing an old saw, “It’s the woman 
who pays” to—‘It’s the woman 
who gets paid.”’ 

Of course, this big increase in the 
employment of women is largely 
the result of about 10,000,000 men 
changing their civilian clothes to 
army and navy uniforms. And 
these women are doing a swell job, 
just as they are nobly backing up 
the war effort in the countries of 
our Allies. 


And, while we are on this subject 
there are some other interesting 
figures. The Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee was 
recently quoted assaying, ““Women 
cast 45% of the 1942 vote, and 
indications are they will be on a 
50-50 basis with men in votes cast 
in 1944.” And why not? They 
labored for many years to get the 
right to vote; they are doing man’s 
work now, many of them, and I 
dare say they are more conscious 
than ever, today, of the responsi- 
bility that accompanies the right 
of franchise. 


I think, when time has healed the 
wounds of heart and flesh, America 
will be better off for having had its 
women step out of the home into 
other fields, during a temporary 
emergency period, to gain a realistic 

erspective of what has always 
wis considered, exclusively, a 
man’s world. Let’s hope that it 
won’t be long before the job at 
hand is finished so that these emer- 
gency-period-women-workers can 
again begin to practice their main 
line—homemaking. 

And, we, in industry, must see to 
it that our boys, who return from 
the war, will be able to provide 
ample means to maintain the 
homes to which they return, with- 
out the necessity of their women- 
folk assisting in providing the 
necessities of life. Men want their 
women in the home . . . they’re so 
nice to come home to. 

- Salute! 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 
FREE —A booklet containing reprints 
of earlier articles in this series will be 
sent you on request. Send a post-card to 
me care of Schenley Distillers Corp., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Attractive Speculation 

Common stock of the Buckeye 
Incubator Company is a very at- 
tractive speculative security: ac- 
cording to a detailed memoran- 
dum on the situation being dis- 
tributed by Taussig, Day & Com- 
pany, Inc., 506 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., members of the St. 
Louis Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this memorandum and supplemen- 
tal data from the company’s un- 
audited profit and loss statement 
for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year, may be had 
upon request from Taussig, Day & 
Company. 


——————— EEE 
Utility Prices Compared 
E. W. & R. C. Miller & Co., 123 

South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have issued an interesting 
table of average prices, dividends 
and yields for 20 representative 
public utility operating companies’ 
common stocks. Copies of this 
table may be obtained from the 
firm upon request. 


of World War II is to make a,bona 
fide attempt to prevent the type 
of post-war inflation we had in 
1919 and early 1920, then some 
extension of these powers is not 
only essential but highly desir- 
able. When one remembers a gen- 
eral wholesale price level of 226 
in 1920, on the basis of 1913 prices, 
with some items such as building 
materials at 341, with residential 
real estate two or three times its 


beefsteak at 80¢ to $1.00 a pound 


such conditions would not be wel- 
comed by most citizens. It is one 
thing if such controls are exer- 
cised as a sincere attempt to pre- 
vent disastrous inflation but an 
entirely different thing if they are 
exercised merely for the purpose 
of controlling the economic sys- 
tem, i.e., control for the sake of 
control. In view of some of the 
recent pronouncements of mem- 
bers “of the present administra- 
tion, it would seem that with 
| them, at least, the latter is the 
| paramount objective. 

| 





British Bankers’ Views 


| Confronted with a somewhat 
|similar situation to our own and 
recognizing that a controlled econ- 
omy is an absolute essential in 
time of war, British “Big Five” 
Joint Stock Banks’ representatives 
recently expressed their views on 
this matter at the annual meetings 
of the stockholders of these banks. 
The Chairman of Barclays Bank 
Limited said: 

“T need scarcely to say that our 
own Bank, in company with the 
other British banks, will add its 
full weight to the forces of res- 
toration” after the war. “One 
does not expect a sudden or vio- 
lent change-over, for the period 
following the war will be domi- 
nated by scarcity, emphasized by 
the latent demand which will then 
spring to life. For this reason we 
must anticipate a measure of con- 
trol, with the exercise of priori- 
ties, until the whole machine ad- 
justs itself tothe new conditions. 
But no one will want to see the 
continuance of any control which 
has outlived its purpose, for al- 
though there must be safeguards 
to protect the interests of the State 
and of the community, the very 
same interests are best served by 
giving full rein to those priceless 
assets, individuality and enter- 
prise, which can flourish only in 
an atmosphere of freedom.” (Ital- 
ics added by writer.) 

In a somewhat similar vein the 
new Chairman of the Midland 
Bank Limited added: 


“During this war the Govern- 
ment, profiting by experience, has, 
to a very large extent avoided the 
evils of inflation, partly by direct 
restrictions on the use of purchas- 
ing power, partly by controlled 
distribution of supplies, and part- 
ly by the use of subsidies to hold 
in check the spiral of price and 
wage increases. The same methods 
will be called for on a gradually 
diminishing scale, in the immedi- 
ate post-war period until demand 
and supply are judged likely to 
be in equilibrium in a free mar- 
ket. (Italics added.) .. . Mankind 
is not blind to the lessons of ex- 
perience; we see clearly that our 
best interests lie im building upon 
an established equilibrium of 
wages and prices, avoiding the 
perils of both inflation and de- 
flation.” 

It is thus apparent from these 
two statements that the British 
problems have not been unlike 
our own and that the methods 
used by the British Government, 
of restrictions on purchasing 
power, rationing of supplies, and 
subsidies to hold prices and wages 





“normal” value—or more specif- | 
ically with eggs at 90¢ a dozen and | 


—it is apparent that a return to| 





Should Price Fixing And Rationing 
Be Extended Into The 
Post-War Period? 


(Continued from page 1610) 


in check, have been similar to 
those which our Government has 
tried under OPA. It is hoped that 
we also my insist as strongly as 
do the British that we return to 
a.free market, and a system of 
free individuality and free enter- 
prise as soon as the period of scar- 
city is passed. 


Factor of Time Vital 


Recognizing as we do that such | 


controls must be continued as long 
as the war lasts, the time for 


which they may be extended is| 


a vital matter. It is not so much 
a matter of calendar time as it is 
the time that it takes for “normal” 
demand and supply to reach a 
state of equilibrium. When that 
period will arrive depends upon 
the degree of scarcity and dis- 
equilibrium which will have been 
created by the war and its after- 
math, and upon the length of the 
war itself. If the legitimate desire 
of whatever administration may 
be in power is to control prices 
and the quantities of essential ma- 
terials -to keep prices for such 
from. skyrocketing, in the face of 
such quantities of purchasing 
power as will be available, then 
an extension of such controls and 
powers for a _ reasonable time 
should be encouraged. Perhaps the 
first extension ot such time should 
be for a period not exceeding 
three months after the cessation of 
hostilities in- Europe and the Pa- 
cific, in order that immediately 
after the end of the war the whole 
situation with regard to supplies, 
prices and priorities may be re- 
viewed. Some measure of control 
might then be gradually dimin- 
ished, others abolished entirely, 


and still others strengthened if 
dammed up purchasing power gets 
out of hand. But, in the opinion 
of the writer, such extensions of 
time for such controls in the post- 
war period should not be for more 
|than six months at a time, in order 
| to give frequent opportunities for 
|careful review and appraisal ‘of 


| the whole situation. 


Who Shall Control? 
| Who shall administer and exer- 
| cise such. extended controls as are 
| granted is also a vitally important 
|matter. If, as Vice-President Wal- 
|lace has recently intimated, the 
|‘‘New Deal” is not dead but is to 
| be revived, with a social security 
|program for the “under-privi- 
leged” of more far-reaching scope 
| than any yet set in motion, then it 
would be better to entrust such 
controls for the rest of the war 
and for the immediate post-war 
period to a man or men who know 
what it means to earn a dollar and 
who know that debt, be it public 
or private, never enriches a man 
or a nation. If such controls as 
are granted are to make possible 
the control of our economy in 
such a way as to carry out the 
post-war road building and pub- 
lic works program under an en- 
larged and glorified PWA or 
WPA, as recently suggested by 
President Roosevelt, then the 
freedoms we have lost during our 
war-time controlled economy must 
be rewon and restored, not part 
but all of them; not sooner or 
later, but sooner.’* Better some of 
the evils of inflation and conse- 
quent deflation than a loss of eco- 
nomic freedom for a generation or 





assets, individuality and enter- 


men in a free world. 





p. 89. 


longer—a loss of “those priceless | 


prise” which are essentiabk to free | 


*Cf., Readers’ Digest, Jan., 1944, 


N. Y. Analysts To Hear 


The New York Society of 
Security Analysts, Inc. will hear 
John W. Barriger III, consultant, 
of H. H. Copeland & Son discuss 
railroads at their luncheon meet- 
ing seheduled for April 21st. 

On April 25th the speaker will 
be Dr. Redvers Opie, economie 
advisor to the British Ambassador, 
who will talk on “Economic, 
Social and Political Trends in 
Great Britain.” 

Carl C. Conway, president of 
the company, will speak on Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc. on April 
26th. 

On April 27th, H. S. Palmer, 
| president and trustee of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, 
| will be speaker. 
| All meetings will be at 56 Broad 
Street, New York City, at 
12:30 p. m. 





Enlarges Scope of Brazil 
Bank Rediscount Dept. 


A cablegram April 13 from Rio 
de Janeiro to the New ‘York 
“Times” stated: 

President Getulio Vargas signed 
today a decree enlarging the scope 
of the rediscount department of 
| the Banco do Brazil, which is re- 
| garded as tantamount to revamp- 
|ing in part the present banking 
|system of Brazil in setting up 
bases for banks to borrow against: 
their assets in order to safeguard 


their depositors in time of na- 
tional stress or runs on banks. The 
Banco do Brazil will make ad- 
vances against all guaranteed 
assets of banks for loans negoti- 
ated up to Dec. 31, 1943. 


What Is An Economist? 


An economist is a man who can 
‘make a simple subject complex, 
a complex subject simple; in 
other words, an economist is sim- 
ply simple.—Anon., 
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This advertisement appears of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances 
to be construed to be an offering of these Debentures for sale or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy any of such Debentures. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$4,500,000 


National Container Corporation 


5% Fifteen Year Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1944 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. © 
R.S. Dickson & Company 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 

E. W. Clucas & Co. 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


Due April 1, 1959 


Starkweather & Co. 
Cohi & Torrey | 
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Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co. 


Veeder-Root, Inc. Landers, Frary & Clark 
Scovill Mfg. Co. United Illuminating Co. 


Markets and memoranda on these Connecticut compqnies 
available on request 


pe cn ema 


CHAS. W.SCRANTON «& Co. 


New HAVEN 
New London Waterbury Danbury 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange ~ 





Security Traders Glub 
Posi-Easter Party 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Described as 
the 605th Annual Post-Easter Foul 
Dinner (toikey to youse) the | 
Security Traders Club of St. Louis | 
members and guests relaxed at | 
the Hotel Mayfair, Thursday eve- | 
ning, April 13. President ope | 


Acme Wire Co. MICHIGAN 
& General Market 


Municipals 


Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 


U. S. Government 


Bonds Corporate Bonds & 


Bank Stocks 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Brennan’s remarks were brief and 
taken with the usual amount of 
‘booing’. Announcement  was| 
made that the following 19 new | 
members have been admitted: 
Albert E. Beyer, McCourtney- 
Breckenridge & Co., Henry M. 
|'Cook and Chapin S. Newhard, 
|Newhard, Cook & Co., Timothy 
F. Dempsey, Dempsey-Tegeler & 


First or Mrou1caxs Corporation 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


DETROIT NEW YORK 


Missouri Brevities 


Private Wires 
To All Markets 



































Connecticut Brevities 


During the past month, the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


received bids for some $700,000 


municipal bonds held in one of its accounts. 


the most part in one to ten years, 
reoffered to the public at prices 
this particular type of security. 


principal amount of Connecticut | 


The bonds, maturing for 
were sold to various dealers and 
approximating all-time highs for 


>. 





\ 


The Banking Department has | 
recently issued an additional list | 
of 65 different railroad bonds that | 
now meet the requirements for 
“legal” investments for savings 
banks in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Connecticut State 
law. This law provides that a sav- 
ings bank may invest in the bonds 
of a road if in the year immedi- 
ately preceding the investment 
and in three of the past four fis- 
cal years the income available for 
fixed charges shall not have been 
less than one and three-quarters 
times such fixed charges as set 
forth in the annual report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

ae * Pd 

The Plume & Atwood Manu- 
facturing Co. of Waterbury 
showed an increase in net in- 

come in 1943 over the previous 
year. Actual figures were $196,- 
478 (after taxes but including 
post-war refund) against a cor- 
responding figure of $162,319, 
or on a per share basis, $3.64 
against $3.01. 


aS 





* 


Many undetermined factors ren- 
der it impossible to calculate 
earnings of Scovill Manufacturing 
‘Co. of Waterbury for the past 
year. The company has issued a 
preliminary financial report, the 
figures being subject to renego- 
tiation of war contracts for the 
Government, various _ other 
‘charges, retroactive costs im- 
posed by Government agencies, 
and the resulting readjustments. 
The company paid dividends of 
$2 per share, or a total of $2,093,- 
676. Income in excess of this divi- 
dend, some $6,175,617 or $5.89 a 
share has been set aside as a re- 
serve to meet these undetermined 
charges. Such balance remaining 
after coverage of these items, will 
be available to add to surplus. 

Net sales for the year were 
$124,240,977 after $1,994,604 vol- 
untary retroactive price reduc- 
tions. In the previous year the 
company reported net sales of 
$89,879,571 after a deduction of 
$16,400,000 provision for reduction 
of Government contract prices re- 
sulting from renegotiation. 


Net available for fixed 
charges was $8,447,885 against 
$3,609,607 in 1942. During the 
year the company redeemed 
$500,000 of their outstanding 
debentures which, of course, re- 
sulted in a substantial reduc- 


te 


tion in fixed charges. These 
charges were covered 43.85 
times against 11.28 times in the 
preceding year. 

Total assets increased from 
$65,216,455 to $77,065,947. Equity 
per share advanced from $33.62 to 
$39.56. : 

Peter Paul, Inc., of Naugatuck, 
has likewise issued a report sub- 
ject to renegotiation adjustments. 
Net income for 1943 was $799,033 
against $542,383 the preceding 





year. Based upon 152,334 shares 
in 1943, the earnings per share | 
were $5.25 compared with $3.65 a 
share on 148,517 shares in 1942. | 


The United States Rubber Co. | 
has plans to enlarge its Naugatuck | 
plant this year through an ex- 
pansion program involving the| 
expenditure of some $1,400,000. | 
In addition to its present manu- 
facture of rubber solids, these 
new facilities will enable the 
company to produce greater than | 
half of the country’s present out- 
put of synthetic rubber latex. 


™ 


., 
v 





The 1943 year-end report of) 
The Hartford Times, Inc., shows | 
net income of $296,514 or earn- | 
ings of $2.32 per share on | 
common stock against $279,820 or 
$2.15 in 1942. Earnings on the | 
preferred stock were $12.56 as) 
compared with $11.85. Fixed | 
charges and preferred dividends | 
were covered 2.82 times against | 
2.60 times in 1942. | 
Two Hartford industrial con- | 
cerns have announced important | 
managerial changes. Graham H. | 
Anthony, President of Veeder- | 
Root, Inc., has been elected Presi- | 


dent of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms | 
Manufacturing Co. to _ succeed | 
Samuel M. Stone, who held that 
position for the past 23 years. Mr. 
Stone was appointed Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. 


During the last half of 1943, 
Colt’s operated under difficulties 
that resulted in the omission of 
the March 31, 1944, quarterly 
dividend on the capital stock—the 
first interruption in payments 
since 1889. 

John H. Chaplin, the Executive 
Vice-President of Veeder-Root, 
was elected to the presidency of 





Markets for Dealers in: 


Aetna Life New Britain Mach. 
Am. Hardware Russell Mfg. Co. 
Landers Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Conn. Lt.&Pr. Torrington Co. 


Coburn & Middlebrook 


49 Pearl St., Hartford 1, Conn. 


Hartford Phone New York Phone 
7-3261 HAnover 2-5537 


Boston Phone—Enterprise 1850 


TirttT BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 


Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 


Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 
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'may be had from Vilas & Hickey 
|} upon request. 
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Company, Presley W. Edwards 
and Allen B. Tilghman, A. G. Ed- 
|'wards & Sons, Joe Fisher, Pelta- 
son, Tenenbaum Co., J. R. Kinsella, 
Brennan, Kinsella & Co., Bill 
Huraphrey, John Nordman & Co., 
Max Kaplan, White & Company, 
Robert H. Matthews, G. H. Walker 
& Co., Robert Lesser, Friedman, 
Brokaw & Samish, Elvin K. Pop- 
per, I. M. Simon & Co., Louis J. 
Nicolaus, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Inc., William L. Reiman and 
Robert Bennett,.Edward D. Jones 
& Co., Albert M. Schmelzle, Fusz- 
Schmelzle & Co., Garfield J. Taus- 
sig, Taussig, Day & Co., Inc., 
Anton A. Tibbe, Phoenix Bond & 
Mortgage Co. 

Lists of all members in the 
Armed Services were distributed 
to those present at the dinner with | 
the request that a name be checked 
and a letter written on the re- 
verse side. This novel idea was 
adopted enthusiastically and as a 
result many letters are now on 
their way carrying news from the 
“home trading front” and an up- 
to-date list of members in the 
Services. 


Missouri Bankers 54th 
Annual Convention 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Missouri 
Bankers Association will hold its 
Fifty-fourth Annual Convention 
at the Muehlebach Hotel, May 15, 
16, and 17. Plans for the business 
sessions and social features will be 
announced shortly. 





Rail Recommendations 

Tilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Stret, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes, have issued an interest- 
ing leaflet containing recommen- | 
dations on _ railroad _ securities. 
Copies of this leaflet and a memo- 
randum on railroad ‘operations 


Also available is a circular on 
Northern Pacific which appears 
attractive, with possibilities for 
appreciation, Vilas & Hickey be- 
lieve. 


a 


Stoddard With Putnam 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

HARTFORD, CONN. — Allyn 
Denison Stoddard, formerly with 
Eddy Bros. & Company for many 
years, has become associated with 
Putnam & Company, 6 Central 
Row, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 








that concern to succeed Mr, An- 
thony. 


ke % k 

In 1943 Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc. produced the greatest volume 
of output in the company’s his- 
tory, with total billings by the 
plant and subcontractors bringing 
the total production to 195% of 


the output for 1942. 


After dividends and an addi- 
tion to reserve for contingen- 
cies, the net addition to surplus 
account was $4.73 per share. 
Before provision for contingen- 
cies, earnings per share were 
$10.64. At the close of the year, 


Gaylord Container Report 


Stockholders of Gaylord Container Corp. have received copies 
of the 1943 annual report of which they can be justly proud both 
from the standpoint of progress of the business and the policy of the 
management with respect to disclosure of information. Condensed 
comparative balance sheets and earnings statements for the past 
seven years are included together with a detailed balance sheet as 


| for May 1, 1944 for the purpose of 





their backlog of orders totalled 
roughly $31,000,000. 





of Dec. 31, 1943 and earnings state-© 


ment for the year. Numerous pic- | 
tures highlight the company’s com- 
pletely integrated activities which | 
extend from the ownership 
about 275,000 acres of pulpwood 
timberlands including a reforest- 
ation project to the manufacture | 
of corrugated and solid fibre ship- 
ping containers, cartons, grocery 
bags, sacks, Kraft wrapping paper, 
other Kraft specialities, tung oil, 
turpentine, resin and pine oil. 


Fifteen plants are owned by 
the company and its subsidiary. 
Gross sales of $34,127,713, an 
increase of 13.7% over 1942, 
were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. Increased costs 
held net profit to $1,103,097, 
equal after preferred dividends 
to $1.56 per share on the com- 
mon stock, compared with $1,- 
108,543 or $1.55 per share after 
allowance for preferred divi- 
dends on the larger amount of 
stock outstanding in 1942. 


Current assets, including $3,127,- 
831 cash, totalled $8,747,274 com- 
pared with current liabilities of 
$2,896,084. Net working capital 
amounted to $5,851,190. 


National-Candy Plan 


A special meeting of National 
Candy stockholders has been called 


establishing redemption prices on 
the non-callable preferred stocks 
presently outstanding. The 7% 
first preferred stock would be 
given a call price of 140 per share 
and the 7% second preferred a 
call price of 125, plus accrued div- 
idends in each instance. The proxy 
statement disclosed that invest- 


of | ~ 


‘and Treasurer. 
President and Secretary have been 





ment dealers would be compen- 
sated for their activities in solicit- 
ing proxies if the management! 
found such action necessary in 
order to assure adequate attend- 
ance and voting at the meeting. 
Announcement was made April 13 
that members of the St. Louis 
Stock Exchange have been desig- 
nated as the group to make the 
solicitation. Announcement of the 
special meeting has revived ru- 
mors, which have persisted for 
several months, regarding the pos- 
sibility of a large food company 
acquiring the company and _ its 
corn products subsidiary. The 
management states that it has no 
present intention of calling the 
preferred stock issues. 


Champion Shoe Machinery 
Changes Management 
Recent annual stockholders’ 
eeting of Champion Shoe Ma- 


|chinery resulted in the resigna- 
| tions’ of S. A. Dobyne, President, 


and John Dobyne, Treasurer. Rob- 
ert A. Walsh, of Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Company, was elected Execu- 
tive Vice-President and John 
Hoge, an employee of the com- 
pany, was elected Vice-President 
The offices of 


left open temporarily. The new 
Board is composed of Edward D. 
Jones, Edward D. Jones & Com- 
pany; Fred E. Schluter, President 
of Thermoid Company; Arthur S. 
Kendall, President of Crunden- 
Martin Mfg. Company; Newell 
Augur, President, Wallace Pencil 
Company; John Hoge and Robert 
A. Walsh. Confronted with a rec- 
ord of annual operating losses 
under the old management, the 
new group is hopeful that changes 
already made and others to follow 
will result in improved operations, 


Local Market Activities 


Earnings report for 1943 show- 
ing $5.17 per share (before rene- 
gotiation) has resulted in increased 
trading activity in Universal 
Match at advancing prices. Main 
office is at Ferguson, St. Louis 


County, Missouri. A recent sum- 
mary is available at Scherck, 
Richter Co., St. Louis, who also 
are distributing a new detailed 
description of Steel Products En- 
gineering. 

An interesting summary of the 
progress made by Sceullin Steel 
Co. in debt retirement and de- 
scription of the First Mortgage 
3%-6% Bonds due 10-1-51 has 
been prepared by Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc. Available through the 
same firm is a new report on An- 
heuser-Busch capital stock. The 
market in St. Louis Bank Stocks 
continues strong with prices up 
materially since the first of the 
year. The bid side is best at the 
moment. Copies of their 1944 
Manual of St. Louis Bank Stocks 
can still be obtained from G. H. 
Walker & Co. 





Aeronautical Products Inc. 


Common 


Latest Information 
on Request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Buhl Bidg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 26 
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Howell Electric’ Motors 
Mich. Off. & Theatre, L. T. C. 
Ind. Brownhoist, Ist Pfd. 

L. A. Darling Co. 


Ailman, Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
1051 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Teletype DE 75 
Battle Creek 








Lansing 
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Why Interest Rates Remain Low 


(Continued from page 1610) 


funds: (1) the reservoir repre- 
sented by the funds of commercial 
_ banks, and (2) the reservoir rep- 
resented by the funds of all other 
corporations, individuals, political 
and social bodies except the Fed- 
eral Government. And as a corol- 
lary of that, we might conclude 
that, if there are two reservoirs of 
funds, there are probably two 
supply-demand relationships, each 
of which could have an important 
effect upon interest rates more or 
less in proportion to the size of 
the reservoir.” 

Pointing out that although com- 
mercial bank excess reserves have 
declined from $7 billions to $1 
billion in the last three years, the 
supply of currency has risen from 
$8 billion at the end of 1940 to 
$20 billion at the present time. 

“There you have,” continued 
Mr. Foster, “a 2% fold increase in 
one of the elements of the public’s 
supply of funds. But let’s admit 
that currency may have expanded 
in exact proportion to the public’s 
demand for cash in this particular 
form and may not, therefore, rep- 
resent an excess supply of funds 
available for investment. Let us 
then consider the public’s cash 
position in terms of deposits—de- 
mand deposits in commercial 
banks.” 

These deposits, it was pointed 
out, arise from two sources, (1) 
loans granted by the banks to bor- 
rowers and (2) cash deposits rep- 
resenting working balances of cor- 
porations, individuals, and others, 
with the exception of the Gov- 
ernment. It is the relatively large 
amounts of the second class of de- 
posits, i.e., cash deposits, which 
has permitted the heavy Govern- 
ment borrowing without effecting 
a substatial rise in interest rates. 

Continuing, Mr. Foster stated: 

“It is this situation, I think, 
which explains the fact that in- 
terest rates have stayed steady 
while the Government’s borrow- 
ings increased, and while ‘excess 
reserves’ of the banks declined: 
Interest rates were prevented 
from rising by the pressure of 
tremendous and increasing excess 
funds in the hands of the public— 
funds which eventually seek in- 
vestment. 

“Of course, one can say that, 
after, the war, the Government 
will still be in the market for 
mew funds, and that there will 
also be great need for borrowing, 
by business for the erection and 
conversion of its plant and equip- 
ment, and by consumers for the 
purchase of consumers durable 
goods of all kinds. Such a state- 
ment may prove to be correct. 
However, in view of the magni- 
tude of the Government’s recent 
borrowing operations, it is by no 
means clear that after the war the 
combined demands of Govern- 
ment, business and consumers for 
new capital will, except perhaps 
for brief periods, exert as much 
pressure on the available supplies 
of investable funds as has recently 
been exerted. A fact which par- 
ticularly appeals to me is that in 
one way or another industry has 
been and is being financed at to- 
day’s record breaking level of pro- 
duction and that interest rates re- 
main at the lowest levels in his- 
tory. 

“The conclusion that I arrive at 
by putting these various ideas to- 
gether is this: We have been and 
continue to be in an excessively 
' easy money condition—a condition 
so easy that Government borrow- 
ings of $72 billion of new money 
within a 12 month period were 
unable to cause interest rates, on 
the whole, to budge. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I feel that we now 
lack any very compelling or con- 
vincing reason for expecting 
higher interest rates. And, in the 
absence of such a reason, I for 
one would prefer to accept inter- 
est rates as they are and adjust 
our operations to them. I have in 
mind the great mistake that so 
many institutional investors made 





during the thirties. Continually 
hoping that interest rates would 
start to rise again, they refrained, 
year after year, from making long 
term investments. And, year after 
year, they passed up investment 
opportunities such as they have 
never seen since. Let us not make 
the same mistake now. Let us not 
pass up the advantage of present 
yield possibilities by speculating 
for the ‘more favorable oppor- 
tunities of the future’ that often 
do not materialize. Let us, to the 
contrary, adjust our sights to the 
present conditions of the money 
market. In the case of insurance 
companies this means, in many 
cases, the adjustment of the in- 
terest rate assumption to conform 
to current yield conditions; and in 
the case of mortgage bankers I 
should think it would mean the 
proper adjustment, whatever that 
may be, of mortgage rates to con- 
form to the yields currently ob- 
tainable on other competitive 
types of investments, such as, par- 
ticularly, fully taxable long term 
Governments.” 


“The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Camillus: The Story of An 
American Small Business—Alfred 
Lief—-Columbia University Press, 
New York City—cloth—$2.00. 


Handbook of Commercial, Fi- 
nancial and Information Services 
—Walter Hausdorfer — Special 
Libraries Association, 31 East 
10th Street, New York 3, N. Y.— 
$3.00. 


Petroleum and American For- 
eign Policy—Herbert Feis—Food 
Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California—paper—50c. 


Price Making in a Democracy— 
Edwin G. Nourse—The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C.— 
cloth—$3.50. 


Production of Industrial Mate- 
rials in World Wars I and Ii— 
Geoffrey H. Moore—National. Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.— 
paper—50c. 


Steel Waste, a National Issue— 
Steel Case Research Committee of 
the Steel Industry—paper. 


Bond Club Of Detroit 
Holds Dinner Tonight 


DETROIT, MICH.—A. C. Allen, 
of Blyth & Co., President of the 
Bond Club of Detroit, announces 
that the Club’s 28th Annual Din- 
ner will be held on Thursday, 
April 20th, in the Wayne Room of 
the Statler Hotel, at 7:00 P. M. 


Feature of the evening will be a 
debate on the subject—‘‘Manage- 
ment-Labor Relations In The Post 
War Period”. 





John L. Lovett, General Man- 
ager ‘of the Michigan Manufac- |} 
turers Association, will speak for | 
Management and Victor Reuther, 
Assistant Director, War Policy Di- | 
vision U.A;:W.-C.1L.0., will speak | 
for Labor. 

Douglas H. Campbell, First of | 
Michigan Corporation, is Chair- | 
man of the Entertainment Com-| 
mittee. 


Prospects For Return To 
Gold Standard After War 


Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other Exchanges, have issued an 
analysis of the gold situation and 
the prospects for a return to an 
international gold standard after 
the war. Copies of this interest- 
ing study may be obtained from 
Abraham & Co. upon request. 








MARKETS 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates com. & pfd. 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 

Chicago & Southern. Airlines 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 

Hearst Consolidated Publications Class “A” 
Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 


Marathon Paper Mills 


Old Ben Coal 6s and 7's 
Portland Electric Power 6s, 1950 
St. Louis Public Service issues 
Steel Products Engineering 


Universal Match Co. 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BeLt TELETYPE 
SL 456 


GARFIELD 0225 
L. D. 123 





Michigan Brevities 


There are additional indications that the holdings of the late 
Edsel Ford in the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit will be 
sold in the near future and both Detroit and New York brokers are 


vieing for this business. 


Although it is not generally known, the Ford-owned Seaboard 
Investment Company owns about 40% of the outstanding 60,000 shares 


with about 42% held by the Edsel® - 


Ford estate. Only the latter block 
would be marketed, in all prob- 
ability. 

The stock is currently quoted 
165 bid, offered at 175. 


The compromise _ settlement 
whereby Prentiss Brown, former 
U. S. Senator from Michigan, will 
become chairman of the Detroit 
Edison Co. was one of the high 
spots of Detroit financial news. 


Mr. Brown was the candidate 
of William G. Woolfolk and the 
American Light & Traction Co., 
which owns about 20% of the 
Edison stock, and originally he 
was slated to be President. 


When the local group balked at 
this—they also had the support of 
Director James L. Fogarty of 
North American—, the deal was 
made whereby James Parker was 
promoted from Vice-President to 
President and the new post of 
Chairman created for Brown. 


The new officers will take over 
after approval at a stockholders’ 
meeting which is to be called in 
about three or four weeks. 

ae a * 

Charles Sorensen, former Ford 
production genius who recently 
resigned as Vice-President, is the 
subject of more rumors than any 
one in the business world. 


Gossip has had him with Gen- 
eral Motors, as a General in 
charge of the Army’s interest in 
Willow Run, with UNRRA in gov- 
ernment service, with F. L. Jacobs 
Co., and even back with the Ford 
Motor Co. 


he 


With the auto industry’s leaders 


'in Washington to meet on recon- 
|version problems, 


the problem 
takes on new importance. 


There has been talk that Hud- | 
son might be allowed to build | 
|}some new Cars. 
| WPB’s Nelson and Wilson favor 
resumption of production of new | 


|cars in the not too distant future. | voted 


It is known that 


However, one point that the 
auto industry will fight for is 
an equal start for all members 





An interesting stock with good 
post-war outlook 


Buckeye Incubator 
Company 
Common 


Analysis on Request 


Taussig, Day & Company, Inc. 


Member St. Louis Stock Exchange 
506 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
Teletype — SL 62 

















Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Capital 
Alligator Co. Common 
Chase Hotel Inc. (St. L.) V.T.C. 
Fulton Iron Works 5-6s & Pfd. 
Jefferson Hotel Inc. 4-6s W. S. 


STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
« 1944 


Chicago 





St. Louis 








of the industry. Secondly, they 
would like to get a joint com- 
mitment that all firms would 
start off on the °42 models so 
that no one would get a head 
start model-wise. 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the Miller Manufactur- 
ing Co. for the public distribution 
of 95,000 shares of $5 convertible 
Class A stock. 


Offering of the shares, each 
of which will be convertible 
into three shares of Miller $1 
par common, will be made at 
$10 a share by a nationwide 
syndicate headed by Baker, 
Simonds & Co. of Detroit, Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. of New 
York and Straus Securities of 
Chicago. 


Proceeds will go towards the 
purchase of Rieke Metal Products 
Co. of Auburn. 


a * 


Personal Notes: National Bank 
of Detroit now has three gold stars 
on its service flag, two being 
added in a 24-hour period... . 
Collector of Internal Revenue 
forced the Detroit office of Secur- 
ities Exchange Commission out of 
its quarters and it is now located 
at 1074 Federal Building. ; 
Banking circles buzzed with news 
of the organization of a Negro 
small loan organization, which, 
according to its officers, will 
eventually become a full-fledged 
Negro bank—Detroit’s first. 


Fire & Casualty Manual 


White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building, St. Louis, 


| Mo., announce the publication of 
| their 1944 “Fire and Casualty In- 


surance Stock Manual,” which in- 
cludes a Bank Stock section. This 
attractive brochure contains full- 
page descriptive matter on some 
38 issues, as well as a page de- 
to pertinent facts toward 


proper appraisal. Copies of the 


| brochure are available to dealers 


on request from White & Com- 
pany. 








Associated Electric 
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415s & 5s 
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Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 

















Fast and accurate Markets in all 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


503 Locust Street 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 











We Maintain Markets In: 


Missouri Utilities Preferred 
Lasalle Hotel, Beaumont, Texas 
Hilton Davis Chemical Co. Pfd. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
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509 OLIVE STREET 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Members 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 
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REVIEWED =- 
Special Bulletin and Booklet Service to Dealers & Brokers 
Trading daily 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (P. C. T.) 
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BUTLER-HUFF & CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
210 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
PRIVATE WIRES 
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BANK STOCKS 


COMPARED 


Orders solicited. 
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New Jersey 
Bank Stocks 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 

18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 

N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 














Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week—Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


First quarter statements of leading New York City banks ful- 
filled the generally optimistic expectations of well informed fol- 


lowers of the bank stocks. 
year, indicated earnings per share 
for the first quarter of 1944 of 15 
leading banks, averaged approxi- 
mately 24% greater,and book ‘value 
per share 5.0% greater. The mar- 
ket has given some recognition to 
this favorable development and, 
as measured by Standard and 
Poor’s weekly index of New York 
City bank stocks, currently stands 
at 99.9 compared with 92 a year 
ago, or 8.6% higher. 

In the accompanying tabula- 
tions, Table I and Table II, com- 
parative figures for 15 banks are 
given for the two periods. In 
Table I indicated earnings and 
book value are shown, and in 
Table II, deposits and earning as- 
sets. 


Bank of Manhattan 

Bank of New York 

Bankers Trust 

Central Hanover 

Chase National : 

Chemical Bank & Trust 

Corn Exchange 

First National 

Guaranty Trust 

“Irving Trust 

Manufacturers Trust 

“National City 

New York Trust 

Public National 

United States Trust 
*Includes City Bank Farmer Trust. 


Deposits 


1943 

Bank of Manhattan 
Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust 
Central Hanover___-_ 
Chase National i 
Chemical Bank & Trust 
Corn Exchange-_- 
First National_...._____. 
Guaranty Trust 
Irving Trust ; 
Manufacturers Trust 
*National City_- 
New York Trust 
Public National 
United States Trust 

*Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 


It will be noted in Table II 
that deposits are _ substantially 
higher than a year ago for each 
of the banks. The total for the 
15 banks aggregated $22,469,957,- 


Compared with the first quarter of last 


® 








! 


| 
Comparative Analysis 


leading 


New York City 
Bank Stocks 


Available on Request 


| Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 77-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 | 
| L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) | 




















$862,797,000 
308,688,000 
1,434,002,000 
1,422,819,000 
4,203,291,000 
1,041,405,000 
512,996,000 
882,707,000 
2,666,261,000 
888,494,000 
1,344,604,000 
3,444,554,000 
596,585,000 
243,970,000 
111,646,000 


Book Value 
Mar. 31 Per Share 
1943 1944 
$24.38 $25.26 
350.63 362.19 
46.48 50.67 
96.12 99,45 
33.77 37.57 
40.40 41.50 
48.38 49.69 
1217.58 1250.26 
314.94 326.96 
21.02 21.38 
39.80 42.24 
3.22 38.54 
64.57 86.06 
48.93 


46.82 
1505.83 1519.38 


Indicated Earnings 
lst Qtr. Per Share 
1943 1944 
$0.30 $0.43 
5.58 6.72 
0.76 0.88 
1:25 1.30 
0.58 0.71 
0.62 0.71 
0.380 0.94 
17.14 23.66 
4.00 6.19 
0.19 0.24 
0.91 0.99 
0.46 0.49 
1.15 1.60 
0.69 1.00 
16.05 16.88 


March 31 
1944 

$949;586,000 
347,275,000 
1,647,765,000 
1,553,038,000 
4,457,582,000 

* 1,206,320,000 
603,997,000 
939.721,000 
2,940,179,000 
1,027,501,000 
1,562,527,000 
4,074,554,000 
694,918,000 
339,688,000 
125,306,000 


Earning Assets Per Share 

Mar. 31, 1943 Mar. 31, 1944 
$333.58 $388.81 
4,222.51 4,886.38 
77.43 589.06 
1,083.59 1,277.19 
464.52 515.28 
432.51 518.06 
542.15 649.15 
8,110.12 9,555.72 
2,681.16 ,050.40 
155.13 185.55 
642.41 678.90 
450.34 551.97 
993.37 1,000.72 
512.51 732.66 
5,798.69 6,486.40 


rently the average yield of these 
'15 stocks is 3.8%. The stocks 
which give the highest yield are 
| First National at 4.9% and Corn 
|Exchange at 4.7%, while those 


Future of Aix Transport 


Trading Markets: 
First Boston Corp. 
First Nat. Bank Boston 
National Shawmut Bank 


Other Issues Traded 


J. Arthur Warner & Co. 


89 Devonshire $t. 
Lefoyatte 3300... 


Boston. 9, Mass. 
Teletype 8S 264 


(Continued from first page) 


making such a plan effective since 
few, if any, of them had much be- 
yond their practically obsolete 
planes. They needed capital for 
new equipment and for a small 
payroll so the first step in making 
an airline was to find an angel, 


usually a citizen with a great deal | 


of money and likewise imbued 
with imagination. Unfortunately 
in those days bankers viewed such 
undertakings with more than the 
usual skepticism. In justice to the 


bankers it must be explained that | 
| week of demonstration flights ap- 
But, going back to that | 
‘had been flown from the smali 


their attitude today is entirely 
different. 


old time, once an angel was found 


and new equipment ordered, the | 


next step was to hire a publicity 
agent in order that the community 
could be kept aware of this new 
means of travel and perhaps ad- 
ditional angels be acquired. And 
promptly it was desirable to hire 
a so-called legislative engineer to 
obtain a contract for the carrying 
of mail. With such a beginning 
accomplished it needed only the 
most astute and _  pinch-penny 
management ;to keep it alive. 

The develOpmental problems of 
the airlines “Were, multiple. First, 
public confidence in this new 
means of transportation had to be 


obtained if a sufficient number of 


passenger sales were to. be made. 
Secondly, the development had to 
be made out of capital and not out 
of earnings. Because of its nov- 
elty public acceptance could not 
be expected until the airline had 
made its services more speedy, 
more perfect, more reliable. and 
more safe. 
from capital and not from earn- 
ings. Many other industries have 
been able to finance-at least some 
of the growing development of 
products through sales dollars. 
This is true of the automobile, 
radio, refrigerator, and other in- 





This had to be done’ 
plane mile of 


dustries where the consumer dol- 
lars were used year after year to 


develop early products to a high | 
The airlines | 


degree of perfection. 
could not do much of this as they 
had to be as nearly perfect as pos- 


sible at the start if public ac- | 


ceptance were to be obtained. 
What really gave the impetus to 


|airline growth was the fact that 
/ mail could be carried faster 
air. 


by 
While air mail service was 
in 1918 the idea itself 
In 1911 during a 


instituted 
Was not new. 


proximately 40,000 pieces of mail 


town of Nassau Boulevard on 
Long Island to Mineola, a distance 


'of three miles. In May, 1918, regu- 


larly scheduled air mail *flights 


were established between Wash- | 
ing and New York and later ex-'! 


panded to transcontinental serv- 
ice. This service was performed 
by the Government- under the 
Post Office Department from 1918 
to 1925.. For the three folowing 
years during the transition to pri- 
vate air carriers both the airlines 
and, Government planes carried 
the ngs From those years we 
ean Bet an excellent idea of the 
eeonomy of private management. 
In 1927 the Government. mail 
planes flew 2,329,553 revenue 
miles and the private carriers 2,- 
805,781 revenue miles. Govern- 


| ment costs were almost twice as 


much to perform~ the same _ air 
mail service as were private oper- 
ators’ costs. The Government 
operation that year cost a total of 
$2,255,919 for an average cost per 
$.968, as against a 
total for the private- airlines of 
$1,363,228 at an average plane 
mile cost of $.486. 

In those early days of airline 


development air mail provided the | 
‘most important portion of reve- 


| 


nue. In 1931 mail provided 82% 
| of all revenue and passengers 
17%. Today air mail accounts for 
|only approximately 20% of the 
|revenue received by the airlines, 
|while passenger fares provide 
| about 75% of income with air ex- 
| press accounting for the balance. 
| While these are the average fig- 
| ures for the overall domestic air- 
| line picture naturally there are a 
|few of the smaller airlines still 
|dependent upon air mail for a 
| large part of their income. 
| In spite of the fact that air mail 
| service had been instituted in 
'1918 it was not until 1926 that 
/aviation entered the transporta- 
tion industry. This was brought 
about by the passage in Congress 
of the Air Commerce Act and es- 
tablishment of the Aeronautics 
| Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. It was in this same year 
that Congress authorized a five- 
year plan to provide our military 
services with airplanes but some- 
| how the plan was lost in the shuf- 
fle. In 1925 there were in the 
United States 11 airlines and they 
‘carried 5,782 passengers. The 
number of airlines increased each 
year and four years later in 1930 
there were 38 airlines which car- 
ried 374,935 passengers in 497 
planes. 1930 witnessed the great- 
est number of individual compa- 
nies in the domestic air transpor- 
tation business to date. In the 
next six succeeding years there 
was a reduction in numbers of 
companies as consolidations and 
eliminations took place and in 
1937 there were only 17 domestic 
airlines in the United States. the 
number we have today, and which 
17 airlines in 1941 had 359 planes 
before a Presidential order took 
half our equipment for the army. 
In each year of airline opera- 
tion, with the exception of. 1934 
when the ill-advised cancellation 
of the ‘air mail contracts took 
place and the army undertock to 
fly the mail with most unfortunate 
results due to unsuitable equip- 
ment, there has been an expansion 
of scheduled airline flights. With 
‘that expansion there was’ greater 
utility for the use of equipment. 
In 1928 each plane’ was flown an 
average of 38,000 ‘miles:a year. 
Two years later the average had 
almost doubled to 64,000 miles and 


“in 1941, the last year of normal 


“operation; it was more than 370,- 
000. miles per plane and today it 
is even greater. 

This better utilization of exist- 
ing equipment has made for more 
profitable operation. And as ‘the 
airline services expanded both in 
operations and in volume of pas- 
sengers carried, so did the aver- 
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buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Capital Stock 
(Par Value $5.00 per Share) 


American Casualty Company 


of Reading, Pennsylvania 


000 on March 31, 1944, compared! which give the lowest yields are 
with $19,965,225,000 on March 30,| Bankers Trust at 2.8% and Na- 
1943, a gain of over $2,500,000,000 | tional City at 2.7%. 

or 12.5%. In consequence, the | 
earning assets per share are also) 
considerably greater than a year | 


ago, the average gain for the 15 | CINCINNA AA 
banks being approximately 17.3%.) white and tp lbher agement e 

Dividends are unchanged and,| Ohio municipal bonds, announce 
furthermore, appear secure for | the removal of their offices from 
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age length of passenger trip. In 
1930 that trip was 224 miles and 
in 1941 it was 367 miles. 

The future of air transportation 
is dependent upon many factors, 
one of which is the ability to de- 
velop a profit on invested capital. 
With the growth of the number 
of air transportation companies it 
was natural that not all of them 
would be profitable. There are 


‘few industries in which all com- 


ponents make money. It is inter- 
esting, however, that the profits 
shown by the money-making 
lines, beginning in the fiscal year 
of 1939, exceeded the losses suf- 
fered by those other lines yet to 
establish a profit. Of the 14 air- 


lines whose financial statements | 


in Moody’s Manual are shown for 
1941 six operated at a combined 
profit of almost $8,000,000 and the 
other lines showed an aggregate 
loss of a little more than $1,000,- , 
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HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 
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Lendon, E. C. 
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also undertaken 


|000. With the downward trend | from the passenger because the! Transport Service have demon-| der conditions which surely will 
in the unit return we may expect | passenger loads and unloads him-| strated that it is possible to carry | not exist five years after this war. 
|for performing air mail service it| self at terminals whereas mail re-| cargo which might include trac-|A number of the airlines have 
becomes more apparent that our | quires much handling in addition | tors, jeeps, field guns, and even| taken cognizance of the potential 
revenue will have to increase} to much paper work. | Chiefs of State to any part of the/ in air freight and have formed Air 
| through the expansion of the pas-| There has been a great deal| world. This however, is no cri-| Cargo, Inc., which is completing 
senger and express services we written about the potential profit-| terion for the airlines since the | an exacting study of the problem. 
may anticipate following the vic-|able business for the airlines in|fine job those military services|Today Air Express is collected 
tory when airplanes will be avail- | air freight. The development of | have done was in the course of the | and distributed by the Railway 
able and when some of the numer- | this phase of the air transporta-| war where cost is probably the | Express Agency. It is not neces- 
ous new routes now applied for | tion business hinges to a great de-| least interesting factor. Exactly |sary to point out that the devel- 


have been established. 


gree upon the efficiency of the | what the full potentialities of air | opment of air cargo currently is 


We are today carrying 200 | types of airplane equipment which | cargo may be in the future are! almost out of the question since 
pounds of mail at about the same! will be avaliable for use after the 'hard to determine at this time|the airlines are suffering badly 
rate as we do a 200-pound pas-|; war. We know the Army Trans-| because they require a number of | from lack of planes and unfor- 


senger and we make more money port Command and Naval Air' indeterminate guesses made un- | 


(Continued on page 1627) 
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HUGH W. LONG 


15 Exchange Place 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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the election of 
JOHN A. STRALEY 
as Vice-President in charge of 


Dealer Relations 
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AND COMPANY 


634 So. Spring St. 
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results of its “Industry Selection” 


the railroad equipment industry 


Mutual Funds 


‘What Industries In 1944?” 


Hugh W. Long & Co. has followed up its announcement of the | 


contest with a tabulation of the 


individual voies in the April 15 issue of The New York Letter. This 
tabulation reveals that although the rails lead the list for first place | 
with 88 votes as against 57 for railroad equipment and 46 for steel, | 





votes scored. « 


The contest called for the | 
naming of the first seven | 
groups in performance for 1944 
and, in total votes scored on 
this basis, the railroad equip- 
ment industry received 287 
votes to top the list, as against | 
231 for the railroads and 225 
for the steels, which ran a close 
third in preference. 


The Letter also contains a chart 
showing the market action of the 
various Series of New 
Stocks, Inc. during the first quar- 
ter of 1944. This chart reveals 
that the Railroad Series far out- | 
distanced all others for the three 
months’ period, with Railroad | 
Equipment and Steel scoring only | 
moderate gains. However, the! 
Letter hastens to point out that | 
“the leader at the first furlong | 
doesn’t of necessity win the race.” | 

* * | 

Distributors Group has pub- | 
lished a new folder on Railroad | 
Equipment Shares, “An Under- | 
valued Group.’ Among the in- 
teresting data contained in this 
folder is an estimate of post-war | 
earnings for the 15 leading rail- | 
road equipment stocks currently | 
held by Railroad Equipment | 
Shares, | 

These 15 leading railroad | 
equipment stocks earned on aver- | 
age $2.76 per share in 1943, com- 


was actually the favorite in total 


oe 


York | 


ings, 








Low Priced | 
i | 





A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


| Prospectus on Request | 
| 
| 


DISTRIBUTORS | 


| GROUP, Inconporaren | 


| 63 WALL STREET—NEW YORK | 


pared with $2.75 in 1937. Yet 
today these stocks are selling on 
average at less than 9 times earn- 
i whereas in 1937 they sold 
at over 22 times earnings. 

“A careful estimate of their 
earnings in the first full post- 
war year indicates an average 
per share net of $5.99, or more 
than double their 1943 earnings. 
On this basis, even should these 
stocks continue to sell at only 
9 times earnings, they would 
more than double their current 
price in the first full post-war 
year.” 


The letter accompanying this 


| 
| 
| 
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;new folder concludes as follows: 
“In the opinion of our Investment 
|Research Department, selected 
railroad equipment stocks are 
| Substantially undervalued today 
'and afford one of the most prom- 
| ising opportunities for capital ap- 
|preciation in the early post-war 
| period.” 

| In the current issue of Key- 
/hnotes, a sensible and timely plea 
| for “A ‘Dividends-Paid Credit’ for 
|Corporations” is made by Key- 
|stone Corp. There has been in- 
| creasing agitation for this type of 
| tax reform lately and Keynotes 
'makes a point for such reform in 
| Clear and simple language. 


| 


“Let’s assume that a corpora- 
tion earns $10 a share before 
taxes, Under our present system 
of double taxation, the corpora- 
tion is taxed at a rate that may 
be 70%—which takes $7. The 
remaining $3 may then be paid 
to the shareholder and may be 
taxed again at rates varying 
from 20% to 90%. After paying 
his individual tax, the share- 
holder has from 30¢ to $2.10 
out of the $10 of earnings.” 


“How Much Further Profit in 
Preferred Stocks?” is the title of 
a new eight-page folder from 
Lord, Abbett, sponsor of Union 
Preferred Stock Fund. This study 
| — for it may rightly be called 
i'such—shows exactly where the 
| 35 preferred stock in the portfolio 
of UPS stand today in relation to 
|each of the past three years with 
|respect to earnings and market 
| prices. The conclusion is left to 
|the reader but it is quite clear 
| from the figures that there is still 
'a large appreciation potentiality 
‘in discount preferred stocks— 
| particularly in the public utility 
| section of the list. 





| Another current publication 
| from Lord, Abbett takes the form 
of a 16-page, pocket-size booklet 


||entitled “VALUE as a Basis of 


| Income and Security in Bond In- 
| vestment.” This booklet discusses 
lthe various measuring | sticks 
Pry are used in determining 
bond values and expresses a def- 
|inite opinion as to the value of 
‘each. The _ following various 
forms of selection: (1) by Legal 
List, (2) by Rating Agency, (3) 
by Industry, (4) by Geographic 
Section, (5) by Yield, are all 
taken to task as possessing basic 
fallacies. ‘““Value Selection,” based 
on the premise that value is 
“where you find it,’ is stressed 
as the fundamental approach to 
je management of the bond port- 
olio. 


This discussion is related to 
Union Bond Fund “A.” An in- 
teresting table listing facts about 
the issues in the UBA portfolio 
is included. This information is 
also supplemented by an issue of 
Abstracts in which the market 
performance of UBA since Jan. 1, 
1941, is tabulated and other cur- 
rent statistical data are presented. 


“The Renaissance of the Rail- 
roads” is the subject of National 
Securities & Research Corp.’s cur- 
rent issue of Investment Timing. 
In customary thorough fashion 
this discussion covers the various 
factors in the railroad situation 
today, including the factors now 
curtailing earnings, the progress 
in debt retirement, the 1944 out- 
look, transportation competition 
and the market valuation of rail- 
road securities. 

In conclusion it is stated that 
“More than four years of war-in- 
| duced increase in freight and pas- 
|senger traffic have given the 
railroads a new lease on life and 
| their securities a return to pop- 
|ular favor... . 

“The vastly improved funda- 
mental position of the rails has 
not yet been fully discounted 
by recent advances in market 
quoiations fer both railroad 
stocks and medium - grade 
‘bonds. The post-war earnings 
outlook for the carriers, in re- 
lation to the prices of their 
securities, is favorable.” 














“Gold in Demand” and “Farm 
Speculation” are just two of the 
interesting paragraph headings in 
the current issue of Selected In- 
vestments Co.’s little weekly pub- 
lication “These Things Seemed 
Important.” With respect to gold 
it is pointed out that last week 
the Reserve Bank of India sold 
gold in Bombay to eager pur- 
chasers at a price of 78 rupees, 
8 annas per tola. Translated at 
current exchange rates, this 
means the people in India were 
paying more than $63 an ounce, 
Gold brings only $35 an ounce in 
the U.S. ; 


National Bond and Share Corp. 
reports that net assets on Mar. 31, 
1944, amounted to $8,662,387, 
equivalent to $24.06 per share on 
360,000 shares of outstanding cap- 
ital stock. This compares with net 
asset value of $23.60 per share on 
Dec. 31, 1943. 


Investment Literature 


George Putnam Fund—A port- 
folio folder showing invest- 
ments owned on April 1, 
1944, and including one of 
George Putnam’s inimitable 
letters to shareholders. ...Massa- 
chusetts Distributors — A current 
issue of Brevits discussing 
“Planned Economy and Private 
Enterprise.” ... Eaton & How- 
ard, Inc.—A folder showing the 
record of “Twelve Years of Stew- 
ardship” with respect to Eaton & 
Howard Balanced Fund. ...Com- 
menwealth Investment Co.—A 
new prospectus dated March 31, 
1944. . . . Distributors Group — A 
memorandum “How Important Is 
Income?” on General Bond 
Shares, together with a revised 
folder on that Group. Also a cur- 
rent issue of the monthly Invest- 
ment Report Jational Secur- 
ities & Research Corp.—A revised 
folder on National Securities In- 
come Series. ... Hugh W. Long 
& Co.—A current issue of The 
Railroad Invester quoting Stand- 
ard & Poor’s on the railroad out- 
look and showing the perform- 
ance of New York Stocks’ Rail- 
road Series versus the Dow-Jones 
Rail Average since the Dunkirk 
low. Also a monthly portfolio 
folder on Manhattan Bond Fund, 

. Lord, Abbett—A_ new pros- 
pectus on Union Trusteed Funds 
dated March 17, 1944. .. . Hare’s 
Ltd.—A folder entitled ‘‘Aviation 
Expansion After the War.” 


Dividends 


New England Fund—A dividend 
of 15¢ per share payable May 1, 
1944, to shareholders of record 
April 20. 

Boston Fund—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 16¢ per share payable 
May 20, 1944, to shareholders of 
record April 28. 


End Multinie Taxes 
On Trust Shares 


Governor Dewey signed on 
April 4 the Bewley bill, designed 
to prevent double and occasionally 
triple taxation of the same trans- 
fers of stock and other corporate 
certificates. Reporting this ad- 
vices from Albany to the New 
York ‘“‘Times” stated: 

The new law exempts from 
transfer tax sales of the stock or 
certificate of an investment trust 
between the investment trust and 
an underwriter, between an 
underwriter and a dealer in secur- 
ities or between an underwriter 
or dealer and an investor. 











Situation Of Interest 

A circular analyzing the prob- 
lems of Boston Terminal Company 
has been prepared by E. W. Clu- 
cas & Co., 70 Pine Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this interesting analysis may be 
had upon request from E. W, 
Clucas & Co. 
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Commodity Price Regulation And, 
Reconversion 


(Continued from first page) 


should govern this important ele- 
ment of reconversion. The 
ports are singularly silent even 
as to price policies that should be 
followed in the reconversion proc- 
ess. With minor exceptions these 


parts of the general problem are} 


treated only by inference or their 
determination is postponed, being 
allocated to the central demobili- 
zation agencies whose establish- 
ment they recommend. 
ports concern themselves 
with the disposition of the “sur- 
plus goods owned by the Govern- 


Re- | 





Both Re- | 
only | 


ment” and would let the agencies, | 


in the words of the Senate Report, 
“determine the necessity for con- 
tinuing or relaxing price controls, 
rationing and allocation of mate- 
rials, in order to keep the economy 
on an even keel.’ While the 
agency is to operate “under broad 
principles laid down by the Con- 
gress,” no such principles are even 
suggested with respect to “price 
controls, rationing and allocation 
of materials,’ and apparently 
none is to be laid down except 
and until the agencies recommend. 

Quite plainly neither of these 
Reports was minded to come to 
grips with the basic question 
whether the government controls 
of production and prices should 
be lifted straightway once the 
war ends. The Senate Report did 
declare that the “paramount con- 
sideration in the handling of all 
demobilization problems should 


be the preservation and strength-| and even to argue for a totalita- 





make the people tolerate these 
irksome controls, on a larger scale 
and more intensive as the war 
proceeds. The controls may reach, 
are likely in fact to reach, the 
stage of totalitarianism, which is 
the very pole of the individual 
enterprise system. 

At the conclusion of the war 
there is only one way to restore 
the traditional Ameriean system 
of private enterprise, constitu- 
tional government, and personal 
freedom: the war controls must 
be abandoned, as well as:‘many of 
the controls initiated during the 
depression of the 1930’s. During 
that decade the trend toward to- 
talitarianism was pronounced, and 
the war greatly accelerated the 
peace. Never in our history have 
we departed so far from the 
first essentials of the traditional 
American way of life, and it can 
be retrieved only by sharp deci- | 
sion, unequivocal determination, 
and persistent effort. And it will 
require’ sacrifice, patience and 
courage. Although we note the 
cumulated irritation from ration- 
ing, price ceilings, priorities and 
material allocations, we cannot 
count on it mounting to an irre- 
sistible demand for the immediate 
restoration of free enterprise and 
free markets. After a decade of 
toleration, interests will have be- 
come vested who will find for 
continuance of controls and the- 
orists will rise to defend them 





ening of the American system of| rian economy. 


free competitive enterprise,’ and 
the other Report in a sentence 
tells how the productive capacity 
of our individual enterprise system 
exceeds that of Communism, Fas- 
cism and Nazi-ism, how desirable 
it is speedily to extricate our 
Government from industry, and 
to close “the books on the war as 
quickly as possible,’ not leaving 
“the government after the war a 
jackpot of controls which invites 
every pressure group to hit it.” 
Nevertheless, the Reports are re- 
plete with proposals that directly 
require long continuance of the 
“jackpot of controls,’ which wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, may well 
make for totalitarianism. It is un- 


| 
| 


| other 





fortunate that neither report takes | 


as a major theme the absolute 
necessity of wiping out the whole 
array of war controls if our in- 
dividual enterprise system is to 
be rehabilitated. 





One group will be apprehensive 
of inflation, another of deflation, 
if the controls are removed. These 
apprehensions have some warrant | 
in theory and in. precedent, but | 
they fail to give due considera- 
tion to the necessities of the in- 
dividual enterprise system. If the 
price of any commodity rises or 
falls with respect to the prices of 
things due to scarcity or 
plethora, the rise is tell-tale and 
self-corrective: it is prices that 
direct production and dilistribu- 
tion; it is prices that guide the 
economic system when markets 
are free, instead of the dictator in 
a totalitarian regime or the OPA 
Director in our war economy. On|! 
the one hand, high and rising 
prices make for more production, 
bigger profits, higher wages, and 


| prosperity; and on the other hand, 


| they cut the demand, making the 


people ration themselves. Shifts 


Among the various war con-|in supply and demand soon bring | 
trols price control is less defensi-| prices into line. 


ble than control of manpower and 
physical materials, and it rests on 
a different basis. The war 
fought by men and 


is|sive supply of money 
materials—!be obviated by price control and | 


If it be general inflation that is | 
feared—on account of an exces- 
it cannot | 


they are indispensable in destroy-| rationing devices in time of peace, | 
ing the enemy, and the state is | nor is it likely that it can be obvi- | 
warranted in drafting and con-'ated by increasing the supply of | 


trolling labor; and in requiring 
the maximum production and 
conservation of materials. Such 
warrant as obtains for rationing 
and price control of civilian goods 
lies in shifting the costs of war as 
among social classes, from what 
the incidence would be under a 
free economy: they are designed 
to defeat the use and natural ef- 
fect of the plethora of money that 
war financing puts into the hands 
of the people. In order to arouse 
and then maintain the maximum 
effort of the people, it is deemed 
expedient to bribe them by high 
wages and profits; but the present 
enjoyment of the higher incomes 
is straightway defeated by ration- 
ing and price control, as well as 
by taxation, bond purchases and 
forced saving. 

All these controls are incon- 
sistent with the freedom of spirit 
and action characteristic of the 
individual enterprise system. 
They are tolerated by the people 
in wartime only because they are 
thought to promote the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. Dur- 
ing the war patriotism, common 
dangers and common objectives 





goods. Without the toleration and | 
cooperation of the people, as in| 
time of war, the control devices 
are doomed to break down; and if | 
the money supply has _ been) 
jumped two, three or more fold, | 
it is beyond physical possibilities | 
to jump the volume of production | 
comparably. Efforts to hold down | 
the price level will only delay | 
the rise. The only effective tech- 
nique would be the imposition of | 
very high taxes on the income} 
receivers and the destruction of | 
the money received. The present | 
prospect is that for the rest of the | 
war and for a long time after the | 
war more money will be created | 
than destroyed, and inflation will | 
proceed willy nilly. In other words, | 
if rationing and price controls | 
are kept after the war ends with | 
a view of obviating inflation, | 
there can be no stopping — we) 
shall surely proceed to totalitari- | 
anism, It seems the greater wis- | 
dom to discard controls and let! 
the price level adjust itself to the 
supply-demand situation quite | 
soon after the war. 

The coming depreciation of the | 
dollar will merely allocate and 


'the people of our country $67 bil- 


distribute the monetary cost of | 
the war after the manner pre- 
vented during the war by the re-| 
sort to price ceilings, rationing | 
and other controls. Recently the | 
Price Administrator has boasted ; 
that his price controls have saved | 
lions; even grander estimates of | 
alleged savings from price con- 
trols by more imaginative advo-| 
cates have appeared. This is 
utter deception. One group of 
people saved in expenditure what 
another lost in receipts; as a na- 
tion there was no saving. What} 
really transpired was that, for the 
time being and to the degree 
prices were stabilized, all credi- 
tors, receivers of fixed incomes, 
owners of money and bank bal- 
ances were not despoiled by debt- 
ors, employers, and owners of 
equities and land. At the best the | 
price controls merely postponed 
the effects of inflation. 

The allocation of materials, | 
tools and equipment may be a | 
means of indirect price control, | 
and it too will make for totalita- | 
rianism if continued far _ into| 
peacetime. In free markets prices | 
wil distribute these items in such | 


/a way as will accomplish the op-| 


timum advantage from our re-| 
sources, the fullest employment | 
of our people, and the maximum 
volume of consumable goods and | 


| wil 


over cost are to apply on all man- 
datory production. of 
goods so long as W.P.B. directs 
the national production — pattern. 
The extension of such mandatory 
production programs to 


civilian | 


| the redistribution of wealth; by 
the industrialists who lack cour- 


| age and seek protection and sub- 
_sidy from government; by vision- 


many | 


lines and with narrow profit mar- | 


gins is a sure way of perpetuating 
price and other controls. 
directive typifies government ac- 


aries bent on saving the world; by 
labor and other groups who have 
enjoyed favors from government 


| during the war; and by those who 


This | 


tion in trying to promote the wel-'| 


fare of one group of citizens (in 
this case the consumers, wage 


/earners) at the expense of another 


group (entrepreneurs). 

The war has distorted and dis- 
located our economy beyond de- 
scription. The changes have been 


wrought by government require- | prices is too likely to perpetuate 


ments; and it is logical and just 
to expect help from the govern- 
ment in restoring the 
and repairing the damage. That 
the controls cannot be scrapped 
overnight when the war is won 
command common consent. 


have lost faith in private enter- 
prise. 

It is of fundamental importance 
that the controls and at the earl- 
iest possible moment and that the 


| country be assured that this is the 


| government 


economy | 


| authority 


policy, Too much 
attention to the “orderly demo- 
bilization of the war machine” 
and to the prevention of runaway 


the war controls. Private enter- 
prise can live and flourish only 
in freedom under law—freedom 
from the discretionary managerial 
of bureaucrats. Its 


| peacetime functioning canont be 


The general attitude toward gov-| 


ernment controls is perhaps that 
they should be thrown off as soon 
as production begins to come 
within siriking distance 
mand, as soon as enough civilian 


of de-| 


goods reach the market to absorb | 


the surplus purchasing power. 


Eccles recently declared that such | 
controls “are a form of insurance | ‘ pa 
|icle, 25 Spruce St., New York (8), 
iN. Y 
| . . 


| against economic disaster” that is, 


inflation, and he urged Congress 


successfully combined with war- 
time controls. These controls 
must end with the war. 


The CHRONICLE invites com<- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Westerfield in this article, or 
on any related phases of the sub« 
ject under discussion. Comments 
should be addressed to Editor, 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 


| encouraging production and em-|} 
|ployment will assure all its citi-| 
|zens full freedom of contract and | 


| their 


| tive,” 


services. No Fuehrer, surrounded 
by all the superior minds can 
assemble as advisers and direc- 
tors, can do the job so well. A 
government truly interested in 


to extend them for a period of | ane 

| two years after the war. White- . 
'side asked a “postwar quota sys- | Books Closed on Offering 
tem for three years to peg activ-| Of National Bank of Tulsa 


lity at 1939 levels.” A prominent | It is announced that subsetipe 
columnist, resently argued that | ion books have been closed on the 
land must endure a more rigid |PUDlic offering of 125,000 shares of 
food rationing after the war than | common stock of the National 


the right to enjoy the fruits of | | Bank of Tulsa, Okla. The advices 


toil. When a government} they now endure, in order to re-| ik . 
tries to promote the welfare of|lieve suffering humanity in Eu- | '° this effect were made by Mer- 
favored groups of its citizens, it| rope, at least until the first full | Till Lynch, | Pierce, Fenner & 
proceeds by restricting the free-| harvest there; and similarly it is| Be@me who headed the distribu 
dom of the market, the freedom|said that gasoline and oil allot-|tion., The offering, referred to in 
of contract of sale or hire, and| ments for civilian use will con- | OUr cata of April 6, page 1413, 
substitutes arbitrary laws and di-| tinue severely restricted after the | W@S Oversubscribed. 
rectives, so that the individual | war, for any decrease in needs for | 


citizen no longer has the oppor-| military purposes will be offset | N Y Bank Stocks Compared 
tunity to provide for his own|by rehabilitation demands in lib- | An interesting tabulation of 


needs by using his talents in the | erated countries. ‘ ti fi f leadi 
fittest way and as his ambitions} All these citations indicate that |COMParatve ligures for leading 
and desires may direct. |New York banks and trust com- 

. |panies as of March 31, 1944, has 


|the extrication of our individual 
Scarcely anything could be! enterprise system from the thral- | 

worse in defeating reconversion | dom of war controls will be a dif- | been prepared by the New York 

| ficult task, for the continuance of | Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broad-= 


of industry from war to peacetime | 
basis than Stabilization Director | the controls will be supported by | Y ; i f 
Vinson’s recent “2% profit direc- | the bureaucracy reluctant to | cco ee ee ee 


stipulating an arbitrary | abandon positions of safety and | this interesting table may be had 
profit ceiling on production—that | power; by theorists who advocate | upon request from the New York 
average pre-war price margins government regimentation and Hanseatic Corporation. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Fiftieth Annual Report for the Year Ended December 31, 1943 


Richmond, Va., March 25, 1944. 


To the Stockholders of 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report 
of the affairs of the Company for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1943, which is the annual report it is con- 
templated formally to present to the stockholders of 
the Company at the annual meeting due to be held on 
May 16, 1944. 

Foreword 

In the second full year of war the American railroads 
were again called upon, in an increasing degree, to 
demonstrate their indispensable place in the Country’s 
war effort—their fundamental function being the trans- 
portation of the bulk of the sinews of war and the men 
who make war with them. 

The story of 1943 is a record of this job well done. 
The detailed report to follow shows that this Company, 
in earnest cooperation with the other railroads, the ship- 
ping and traveling public and with the many branches 
of the United States Government, did its full part in 
the accomplishment of the unprecedented task. 

The officers and employees of the Company, conscious 
of their patriotic privilege, again renew their pledge to 
continue their unremitting efforts until the war is won. 


The experience of 1943 justifies repeating the admoni- 
tion in the Report for 1942 as to the temporary character 
of wartime earnings, and a stronger emphasis upon what 
may probably be more permanent, namely, the increased 
and constantly increasing burden of expenses and taxes 
with their inevitable depressing effect upon net earn- 
ings. As will be shown in this Report, the Company’s 
accomplishment in reducing fixed charges is noteworthy, 
but, unfortunately, must be contrasted with the uncon- 
trollable increases in wages, taxes and the cost of 
materials. 

Detailed account of the year’s activities follows: 


The Year’s Business 


The revenue from the operation of the railroad in 1943 
was $245,532,051, an increase of $40,926,470, being 20% 
more than the previously high recorded gross revenue 
of 1942. 

The ebb and flow of the Nation’s business through the 
years is well illustrated by the peaks and depressions in 
the Company’s records of gross revenue. In 1926, the 
peak year of the prosperous twenties, the Company re- 
ceived gross revenues of $155,467,000. In 1932, the depth 
of the depression, the gross fell to $72,986,000. War 
traffic in large measure produced the new all-time 
record of $245,532,000 in the year just closed. 

Both freight and passenger revenue attained new high 
records in 1943, the increase in freight revenue amount- 
ing to $16,164,015, or 10.32% more than in 1942, while the 
passenger revenue increased $21,394,902, or 59% over 
1942. Passenger revenue constituted 23% of gross reve- 
nue, a new high proportion for this business since 1918. 

The following comparative statistics show the ex- 
traordinary war time traffic conditions: 


1943 1942 


Freight moved (tons)__-.._____ 61,747,215 61,330,812 


Average distance moved (miles)_ 247.79 223.01 
EO Se ee 15,300,520,696 13,677,367,475 
Average revenue per ton mile__ 1.129¢ 1.145¢ 
Total freight revenue ___ $172,799,049 $156,635,034 
Number of passengers_________ 14,678,774 10,188,896 
Average journey (miles) 177.52 175.45 
Passenger miles ._._...._.._._.. 2,605,816,163 1,787,627,108 
Average revenue per passenger 

per mile : er Rae 2.213¢ a 
Total passenger revenue $57,660,240 $36,265,338 

Large as were the increases in gross revenue, the 1943 
increases in Operating Expenses and Railway Tax Ac- 
cruals were even greater: 

Operating Expenses were $136,604,153, an increase of 
$22,857,416, being 20.10% more than in 1942, the rate 
of increase being thus slightly greater than the 20% in- 
crease in gross revenue just stated. 

Railway Tax Accruals, including the accruals for 
Excess Profits Taxes, amounted to $70,437,236, an in- 
crease of $28,948,841, being 69.78% more than in 1942 
(due in large part to the extinction of excess profits 
credit carry-over) and equivalent to nearly 29¢ out of 
every dollar of gross revenue. 

The, breakdown of expenditure out of each dollar of 
revenue among the several general heads of Operating 
Expenses was as follows: 


029¢ 


1943 
25.25¢ 
10.96¢ 
15.12¢ 

1.12¢ 


1942 
26.79¢ 
9.61¢ 
15.09¢ 
1.13¢ 
2.09¢ 
.88¢ 


Transportation of the traffic__....___ 
Maintaining roadbed and structures_- 
Maintaining rolling stock__ 2 
Traffic expenses ___ 
General expenses ______ 
Incidental expenses 





Totals 55.59¢ 


20.28¢ 





Total expenses and taxes out of each dollar of revenue 84.32¢ 75.87¢ 

After deducting Operating Expenses, which included 
sharply increased Wages, and after Taxes and Equip- 
ment and Joint Facility Rents, there was left but 14.56¢ 
out of each dollar of operating revenue to meet fixed 
charges, finance capital improvements, buy new equip- 
ment, retire debt, lay by a small reserve for rainy days, 
pay a modest return to the owners of the property, and 
for the numerous and necessary corporate obligations of 
every other kind. 


Operations and Maintenance 


Despite the growing shortage of manpower, the in- 
ability to obtain substantial additions to motive power 
until late in the year, and the extraordinary volume of 


freight and passenger business, operations were con- 
ducted with safety, as shown by the lowest percentage of 
casualties per train mile in the Company’s records. 
Operating efficiency also increased, as shown by the 
lowest transportation ratio in the history of the Com- 
pany, this ratio for 1943 being 25.25%, as compared with 
26.79% in 1942. 

With an increase of only 2.75% in the aggregate trac- 
tive power of locomotives available in 1943 as compared 
with the pre-war year of 1939, for example, total freight 
and passenger locomotive miles increased last year to 
47,971,839, a record for the Company; and an increase of 
43.81% over 1939. This indicates the greater rapidity 
of repairs and the faster “turn-around” of the avail- 
able power. 

The large increases in traffic in 1943 were accom- 
panied by even larger increases in maintenance expen- 
ditures. Labor rates were higher, inexperienced new 
employees and shortage of labor added to the burden, 
while the unit cost of practically all materials increased 
greatly. A conspicuous example is the increase in the 
average cost of cross ties over the past few years which 
has been as follows: 

Average Cost Per Tie 
$0.99 
1.17 
1.30 
1.45 
1.50 
1.56 


Year 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 1.76 
1943 1.92 


The property, way and equipment, was kept in good 
condition throughout the year. Maintenance of Way and 
Structures cost $26,916,811 in 1943, an increase of 36.89% 
over the previous year, and Maintenance of Equipment 
expenses were $37,125,333 during the year, an increase 
of 20.27% over 1942. 

The trestle filling program was accelerated, about two 
and one-half miles of trestles, in 88 separate locations, 
having been filled in 1943, thereby making, to that sub- 
stantial extent, a more “permanent way” and reducing 
future maintenance. 


Bad order freight cars on December 31, 1943, repre- 


sented only 1.37% of the Company’s total ownership, and 
engines awaiting repairs on the same date were only 
7.33% of total ownership, both being lower than all pre- 
vious records. 

New Rail 

During the year 1943 there were laid 40,733 tons of 
new rail, as compared with 38,787 tons laid in 1942, and 
20,925 tons in 1941. 

Scientific inspection of the track for concealed defects 
in rail has continued throughout the year and with 
shortened intervals between the inspections. Largely as 
a result of these inspections there were removed, and 
replaced, about 43.5 track miles of rail in 1943. 

Orders have been placed for 66,100 tons of new rail 
in 1944. 


New Equipment 


During 1943 there were delivered 1,450 new 50-ton 
composite type open-top hopper cars included in South- 
ern Railway Equipment Trust, Series ‘““KK”’, under which 
there were issued $2,820,000 principal amount of 10-year 
1%% Certificates, representing about 75% of the cost 
of such cars. 

As of December 31, 1943, Southern Railway Company 
owned 15,986 freight train cars of less than five years of 
age, these newer cars now constituting 38.18% of the 
Company’s total ownership. 

Due to the acquisition of new freight equipment the 
Company’s charge to operations, called “Hire of Equip- 
ment”, which represents the net rentals ‘paid for the 
use of other railroads’ equipment, has shown the follow- 
ing declining trend: 

Year 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 


Net Debit from Hire of Equipment 
$3,074,519 
1,918,509 
2,386,269 
2,246,227 
1942 2,095,788 
1943 1,608,717 


The Company’s Hire of Equipment charge in 1943 
would have been substantially lower than shown, except 
for the inclusion in the rentals of charges for the use 
of privately owned oil tank cars used for the war emer- 
gency transportation of oil. 

The three 5400-horsepower Diesel-electric road freight 
locomotives, mentioned in last year’s Report, were re- 
ceived, one in October, 1943, and two in November, 1943. 
Their entire cost, aggregating approximately $1,500,000, 
was financed through the issuance of notes maturing 
monthly within two years, at an interest cost of 142% 
per annum. Since their delivery they have aided ma- 
terially in handling the large freight business which is 
still continuing. 

There are now on order 950 steel freight train cars, 
formerly restricted by limitation order of the War Pro- 
duction Board, expected to be delivered during the third 
quarter of 1944. They are to be included in Equipment 
Trust, Series “JJ”. 

In addition the Company has on order four more 5400- 
horsepower Diesel-electric road freight locomotives, de- 
livery of which is expected late in 1944, and 20 Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives. Of the latter, delivery 
of 5 is expected during the second quarter of 1944. 


The Year’s Financial Results 

Due principally to (a) higher basic wages, (b) in- 
creases in the price of coal, and (c) the extraordinary 
increase in Railway Tax Accruals, net railway operating 
income showed a decrease from the high figure of $46,- 
265,818 reported for the year 1942, the Company in 1943 
being able to bring down out of its $245,532,051 of gross 
revenue only $35,744,757, or 14.56% into net railway 
operating income. Thus, increased expenses and taxes in 
1943 consumed more than all of the increase of $40,- 
926,470 in gross revenue. 

Net Income 


After adding to the net railway operating income 
mentioned, the sum of $2,843,218 of non-operating in- 
come, and deducting fixed charges of $14,720,360 and 
miscellaneous items of $339,026, there was earned (after 
charges and taxes) for the year 1943 a Net Income of 
$23,528,589, a decrease of $9,860,279 from the Net Income 
reported for the year 1942. 

Fixed charges were covered 2.60 times, and after 
deducting dividends on the Preferred Stock, the bal- 
ance of earnings was equivalent to $15.81 per share 
of Common Stock. 


The Use of the Company’s Financial Resources in 1943 

After paying operating expenses and currently due 
taxes, fixed charges and dividends payable in 1943, the 
Company, keeping in mind the caution signals men-, 
tioned in last year’s Report, from its remaining monies: 

(1) Continued its policy as to taxes of being ready. 
to “pay-as-you-go’’, and, to this end, added $37,000,000 
to its quick assets reserved against accrued Federal 
tax liabilities, its total reserves for this purpose aggre- 
gating on December 31, 1943, $64,000,000, as against 
an estimated 1943 Federal tax liability of approxi- 
mately $58,500,000; 

(2) Appropriated, for capital expenditures for ad- 
ditions and betterments to road and equipment, the 
sum of $10,294,215 of treasury cash, as compared with 
expenditures of $10,184,715 for such purpose in the 
year 1942; 

(3) Expended, in increasing its immediately neces- 
sary inventory of material and supplies, as compared 
with the previous year, approximately $2,378,500 more 
than in 1942; 

(4) Appropriated approximately $11,500,000 of treas- 
ury cash in its program of reducing fixed charges by 
retiring or acquiring bonds which it was liable to 
service, as hereinafter set forth, and paid $4,302,000 
principal amount of equipment trust obligations ma- 
turing during the year; and 

(5) Declared, out of the net earnings for the fiscal 
year ended December 31, 1943, dividends as shown 
below. 

The free cash balance (after eliminating, from cash 
shown in the balance sheet, items already outstanding 
and released for current payment) as of December 31, 
1943, amounted to $19,014,430, but out of this cash there 
remained unpaid as of that date, not including the 
Federal Income Taxes mentioned above, retroactive 
wage payments estimated at approximately $5,000,000, 
and that portion of the dividends, mentioned below, pay- 
able in 1944. 

Dividends 


Dividends aggregating 5% on the Preferred Stock 
were declared out of 1943 earnings, being four dividends 
of $1.25 per share each, paid and payable, respectively, 
on December 15, 1943, and March 15, June 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1944, these four dividends together requiring 
an aggregate payment from the treasury of $3,000,000. 

A dividend of $2 per share, amounting to $2,596,400, 
on the Common Stock of the Company, was declared, 
payable April 1, 1944, out of the balance of 1943 earnings. 

The total 1943 declarations of $5,596,400 in dividends 
on the Preferred and Common Stocks may be interest- 
ingly contrasted with the wartime taxes of $70,437,236 
for the year. 


The Reduction of Debt and of Fixed Charges 


The Company, though hampered through the year by 
demands for increased wages, continued, though to a 
lessened extent, to reduce debt and the burden of fixed 
charges. During 1943 an aggregate principal amount 
of the bonds of the Company and its affiliated corpora- 
tions, amounting to approximately $6,706,400, was ac- 
quired or retired, and during January and February, 
1944, an additional principal amount of $556,600. 

In addition, a refunding of $20,000,000 principal 
amount of The Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway 
Company’s First Mortgage Bonds, which the Company 
was obligated to service, as lessee, theretofore outstand- 
ing at an average interest rate of 4.8625% per annum, 
was effected on November 29, 1943. 

In place thereof there was issued and sold to the pub- 
lic $15,000,000 principal amount of The Air Line Com- 
pany’s new 20-year First Mortgage 334% Bonds, due 
November 1, 1963, on an effective interest cost basis of 
3.82%. The balance of the money necessary to retire 
the old Bonds, $5,000,000 (plus discount on the sale of 
the new issue) was provided by Southern Railway Com-. 
pany, and, in consideration of the $5,000,000 advance, it 
accepted an equivalent principal amount of new Second 
Mortgage 20-year 334% Bonds of The Atlanta and 
Charlotte Air Line Railway Company, which are held, 
unpledged, as treasury assets. 

Through this operation there was effected a reduc- 
tion of $5,000,000 in The Air Line Company’s first mort- 
gage indebtedness outstanding in the hands of the public,,. 
with an estimated net annual average reduction in 
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Southern’s effective fixed charges of $460,500, as com- 
pared with the charges on The Air Line Company’s old 
bonds, after giving effect to the sinking fund operation 
on the new First Mortgage Bonds. 


A recapitulation of the Company’s program of reduc- 
tion of debt and of fixed charges, beginning in 1934, is 
as follows: 

R. F.C. Debt retired to December 31, 
R. F. C. Debt retired in 1939 
R. F. C. Debt retired in 1940 
R. F. C. Debt retired in 1941 


1938 $2,297,672 

2,065,628 
12,041,700 
15,000,000 


$31,405,000 
$5,000,000 of The 
January 1, 1940, to 


Total R. F. C. Debt, paid in full 
Bonds Retired or Acquired ncluding 
A&CAL Second Mortgage 3%4s, from 


February 29, 1944 33,059,700 


to February 29, 1944 $64,464,700 


Total ‘“‘debt reduction’’ program 

Giving effect, on an annual basis, to the reductions in 
funded debt and to the acquisitions and refunding men- 
tioned, the Company’s net fixed charges are currently, 
as of March 1, 1944, on a basis of approximately $13,500,- 
000 a year. This is a reduction of over a million dollars 
from the annual figure of $14,548,395 mentioned in the 
Company’s annual report for 1942, and is a reduction of 
nearly 25% from the amount of fixed charges payable on 
the same basis for the year 1930. 

As of December 31, 1943, the Company’s table of 
funded debt shows another substantial net reduction, as 
compared with the previous year, as follows: 


Funded Debt 
Dec. 31, 1943 Dec. 31, 1942 
$215,446,000 $223,475,000 
52,929,600* 52,932,600 


Funded Debt Se 
Leasehold Estates : 
Equipment Trust and Miscellaneous Equip- 


ment Obligations 35,688,834 


35,974,307 


$304,064,434 $312,381,907 

*Includes $5,000,000 principal amount of The Atlanta and Charlotte 
Air Line Railway Company's Second Mortgage Bonds, dated November 
1, 1943, now held in Southern Railway Company's treasury, the inter- 
est receivable on which completely offsets the interest payable by the 
Company with reference thereto. 

There are no maturities, other than equipment trust 
installments, which the Company is obligated to meet 
in 1944, and no direct maturity of the Company's own 
Bonds until 1951. 


Increased Wages 

The demands for increased wages mentioned in last 
year’s Report, which had been pending since September 
25, 1942, and January 25, 1943, respectively, not all hav- 
ing been settled, and a strike having been threatened, 
the United States, on December 27, 1943, through the 
War Department, took possession and control of the rail- 
roads, such War Department Operation of Railroads 
continuing until midnight, January 18, 1944, a settle- 
ment of the wage controversies having then been ap- 
proved by public authorities. 

The increased wages payable under the settlement, 
retroactive in the case of the non-operating employees 
to February 1, 1943, and in the case of the operating 
employees to April 1, 1943, are estimated to cost the 
Company $10,348,000 per annum, based on current em- 
ployment. 

Rates and Fares 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on April 12, 
1943, authorized the suspension, effective May 15, 1943, 
until January 1, 1944, of the freight rate increases 
authorized in March 1942, and still later, on November 8, 
1943, issued an order continuing the suspension of such 
freight rate increases until July 1, 1944. 


Industrial Conditions 

While there was a decline in the number of new mili- 
tary installations constructed in 1943 in the South, 
mobilization of industry for war reached a new peak. 

In nearly every field of industrial activity, and par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel industry in the Birming- 
ham and Gadsden districts in Alabama, and the alu- 
minum industry in north Alabama, in Tennessee and in 
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North Carolina, new all-time high records were estab- 
lished. All efforts were bent in but one direction—pro- 
duction for war. 

The Cotton Growing States, with 75.7% of the total 
cotton spinning machinery in place at the end of 1943, 
worked 82.7% of the total spindle hours, and consumed 
9,307,799 bales of cotton, or 86.5% of the total consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States. During the year, 
Southern’s handling of cotton was 1,603,452 tons, or 
approximately 6,400,000 bales—being 69% of the total 
consumption by mills in the Cotton Growing States. By 
operating many of the mills on a three-shift daily opera- 
tion, rather than by new capital construction, the cotton 
textile industry has met the demand and should there- 
fore have no problem of excess plant capacity after the 
war. 

The rayon industry made another record with an in- 
crease of 5.5% over last year’s production. 

During 1943 five new coal mining developments were 
started in the territory, one of these in particular being a 
most substantial tonnage producer, involving between 
40 and 50 thousand acres of land estimated to contain 
approximately 150 million tons of coal. 

In order to help to provide crude oil for the war 
effort, prospectors have been drilling extensively for oil 
during the year in several of the Southern States, with 
some measure of success in Mississippi, Georgia and 
Florida. 

Under the impact of the war, agriculture in the South 
has changed considerably, notably toward greater pro- 
duction of food and feed crops, and of live stock. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward soil conserva- 
tion, in connection with which the Company handled 
during 1943 some 650,000 tons of agricultural limestone. 

During the year 77 new industries were established 
and additions made to 33 existing plants at points 
served by the Company. 


Public Relations 


The public relations program inaugurated in Septem- 
ber, 1942, was continued and expanded during the year, 
as a sound investment for the future, and as a recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of Management to keep the 
stockholders, the employees, and the public generally, 
informed as to the Company’s business, service, finances 
and other important matters. This is being done through 
the medium of advertising in newspapers and magazines, 
in announcements to the press, in the dissemination of 
information in various forms, as well as in the Annual 
Report itself. 

Conclusion 


As stated in the Foreword, the railroad industry must ° 


bear in mind that much of its increased revenues will 
fall off after the war ends, while its unit costs of opera- 
tion will probably not decline so rapidly. 

In view of these tendencies a conservative financial 
policy must be continued. 

It is equally important that Government also should 
give these matters proper recognition when dealing with 
the vital function of transportation, to assure for the 
future a sound, efficient and progressive railroad 
industry. 

Southern Railway Company, in serving the South, has 
the advantage of a growing and promising territory, and 
its stockholders may view the future confident in the 
Company’s position among the great railroad systems 
of the Country. 

Respectively submitted by order of the Board, 


ERNEST E. NORRIS, 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Financial Results for the Year 


In 1943 In 1942 
The Company received from freight, pas- 
senger and miscellaneous operations a total 


revenue of $245,532,051 $204,605,581 


ADVERTISEMENT 
In 1943 In 1942 
The cost of maintaining the property and of 


operating the railroad was 136,604,153 113,746,739 


$90,858,844 
41,488,395 


Leaving a balance from railroad operations of $108,927,898 
Federal, state and local taxes required 70,437,236 


Leaving a balance of 

The Company paid to other companies for 
hire of equipment and use of joint fa 
in excess of the amount received 

from those sources 


$38,490,662 


llities 
by it 

3,104,631 
Leaving an iz operations of $3 
Other 


StOCKS 


come from railway $46,265,818 
income Irom investments in 
and bonds and miscellaneous items 
was 2 843.2 3.180.404 


aerived 


Making a total income of $38,587, $49,446,222 
nterest on funded debt and equipment 

tions, rents paid for lease 
and miscellaneous deductions tota ) 38 354 


oblig: 


Resulting in a net income of ¥ $23, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Financial Position at the End of the Year 
On On 

December December 

31, 1943 31, 1942 


Increase or 
Decrease 
The Company had investments, 
in land, railroad tracks, term- 
inal facilities, shops, locomo- 
tives, freight and passenger 
cars and other fixed property 
of $556,053,290 $551,677,435 
In addition the Company had 
investments in stocks, bonds 
and notes of affiliated com- 
panies and other investments 
carried at 


$4,375,859 


59,015,868 53,336,639 5,679,22 


Total investments  ~ $615,069,158 $605,014,074 $10,055,084 
: : , 


The Company had cash and 
special devosits amounting to 
And temporary investments, 
pending payment of taxes, in 
U. S. Government Notes 
Other railroad companies 
others owed the Company . 
The Company had on hand fuel, 
rails, ties, bridge material and 
other supplies necessary for 
keeping road and equipment 
in good order ’ 
Deferred assets and unadjusted 
debits, including items owed to 
but not yet available to the 
Company —~ pale a 14,733,040 


$31,424,886 $28,836,791 $2,588,093 


64,000,000 27,054,338 36,945,663 
and 
16,087,992 


22,788,235 6,700,243 


11,867,711 9,489,184 2,378,529 


7,519,100 7,213,940 


| NS 


The Assets of the Company to- 
| ERO ae ._ $759,883,030 $694,001,479 $65,881,55? 
> : ; = 

The Company owed for materials, 
supplies, wages and balances 
to other railroad companies, 
and interest, dividends and 
rents accrued but not yet due_ 

Taxes accrued but not due__ 

Operating reserves _ 

Reserve for depreciation of road 
and equipment and amortiza- 
tion of defense projects 

Deferred liabilities, including 
items due to others, but not 
yet adjusted " 


$29,713,823 $21,271,839 
70,692,484 36,147,877 
2,090,296 1,594,422 


$8,441,984 
34,544,60% 
495,87% 


49,014,129 8,516,156 


12,356,651 3,296,129 


The total of 
credits and 


these liabilities, 


reserves Was $175,679,664 $120,384,918 $55,294,746 


’ 
After deducting these items from 
the total assets there re- 
mained for the capitalization 
of the Company, net assets of $584,203,366 $573,616,551 $10,586.80 
> = * 
The capitalization of the Company 
consisted of the following: 
Funded Debt, including bonds, 
equipment trust obligations, 
etc. 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


$251,134,834 $259,449,307 $8,314,473 
60,000,000 60,000,000 


129,820,000 129,820,000 


Making a total capitalization of $440.954,834 $449,269,307 $8,314,473 
4 


After deducting this capitaliza- 
tion from net assets there re- 
mained a surplus, largely in- 


vested in the property, of $143,248,532 $124,347.254 $18.90!,278 
’ 





underwriters, 


OUR 


securities. 


R E Pp 0 RT E R’S Far from it. But the fact re- 
mains that investors and specula- | 

|tors alike have developed what | 

REPORT the trade refers to as a bad case | 

of “invasion jitters” and things | 

have tended to “back up” a little. | 
Some of the more recent 
offerings have proven a trifle 
“sticky” temporarily at least with 
'the result that some are reported 
'still available to buyers in fair 


Events of the current week | 
have served to prove once more) 
how quickly a given set of condi- 
tions can change in the invest- 
ment and financial markets. 

A week ago the underwriting 
fraternity, and their dealer af- 
filiates, were pointing with con- 
siderable satisfaction to the 
exceptionally strong position of 
the industry from the stand- 


| quantities. 


‘Buyers Are Around 


|portfolio buyer, 


or dealers, 
unduly burdened with unsold 


| These are the days when the) 
who has been) 


Their practice is to shape their 
orders and wait for the market 
to come around. And this is 
another of those times when it 
has paid them to wait. 


are 


Louisiana Power & Light 


Whatever the effect of the so- 
called ‘invasion jitters” on the 
seasoned market, it did not deter 
banking groups which bid for the 
$17,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 


issue. 


with 
new 


cipal 


Co. 

Opening of tenders on Tues- 
day disclosed a total of five 
separate syndicates in competi- 
tion for the loan which is due 
to mature in 1974. 


The indenture covering the 
issue would limit the principal 
amount of bonds outstanding 
at any one time to $30,000,000, 
of which $14,000,000 would be 
represented by 


Proceeds of this issue, together 
the general 
company will be used to finance 
redemption of $17,182,500 
amount of first mortgage 
of the Louisiana Power & Light} series A 3%4s, due Sept. 1, 
‘calling for an outlay of $17,526,- | 
| 150, exclusive of interest. 
I 


Situations Interesting 
In Conn. Companies 


To Be Davies & Mejia 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
'Effective May Ist, the firm name 
of Davies & Co. will be changed 
to Davies & Mejia. The firm, 
which holds memberships in the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges, has offices at 

the Russ Building. 


a 


the current 


funds of the 


prin- | 


Forms J. D. Goodman Coa. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Joseph 
D. Goodman, member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, as of May 
lst will form Joseph D. Goodman 
& Co. with offices at 1500 Walnut 
'Street, in partnership with Min- 
-erva R. Goodman. Mr. Goodman 


1935, 


point of inventory position, and 
demand was brisk. 

Dealers, as a matter of fact, 
were finding difficulty in secur- 
ing material needed ‘to supply the 
wants of their customers from 
day to day. So far as recent new 
issues were concerned these had 
moved out in a manner which left 
shelves bare of anything in the 
way of reserves. 


Well, the picture today is a 
bit different, judging from com- 
ments around the Street. This 
need not suggest that either 


inclined to shy away from the} 


market a bit and await oppor- 
tunities, comes into his own. 
This holds true especially in 
|the case of 
| who set up their programs pretty 


'much on a long-term basis. In- 


'for example, are constantly comb- 

_ing the list for material that fits 

in with their views of prices and 

| yields. 

Well, of late theirs has been 

a rather hard lot. But the last 
few days have tended to ease 


the strain in that direction. 


| 000,000 
‘fund bonds Series B 3%, 
ahy Packing Co., will bring that 
‘issue to market next Wednesday. 


The winning group obtained 


ithe issue fixing a 3% coupon and 
'a price of 101.9099. This group 
| prepared to market the issue, sub- 
institutional buyers | 


ject to SEC approval of price and 


|spread, at a price of 103 to yield 
; ‘approximately 2.85%. 
surance company portfolio men, | 


Cudahy Packing 3s 

Indications at the moment are 
that bankers handling the $14,- 
first mortgage sinking 
of Cud- 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 209 
‘Church Street, New Haven, Conn., 


‘members of the New York Stock | 
Exchange, have prepared memo- | 


randa on Acme Wire Co.; Veeder- 
‘Root, Inc.; Scovill Mfg. Co.; Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman_ Electric 


Co.; Landers, Frary & Clark, and 
United Illuminating Co., Connec- 
ticut situations which appear at- 
tractive at current levels. Copies 
.of these memoranda may be had 
i\from Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
‘upon request. : 


has been active as an individuak 
Exchange member in Philadelphia 
for some time: 


oo 


S. C. Bond Quotations 


E. H. Pringle & Co., 18 Broad 


' Street, Charleston, S. C. have pre- 
| pared an interesting table of quo- 


tations of representative South 
Carolina state, county, city and 
town bonds, including a few of the 
larger school districts. Copies of 
this table may be had uvon re- 
‘quest. from E. H. Pringle & Co. 
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‘Canadian Mfg. Output — 
Up During Past Month 


According to S. M. Wedd, Gen- | 
eral Manager of the Canadian | 
Bank of Commerce, ‘total Cana- 
dian manufacturing output in- 


We Are Pleased to Announce 


MR. J. HERBERT EVANS 
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ED C. WRIGHT & CO. 


Canadian Securities 


Provincial 


Public Utility | 


Government 
Municipal 


| 
Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Montreal | creased during the past month ac- 
| 


Is Now Associated With Our Firm As Manager 
MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT 


FLORIDA SECURITIES COMPANY 


601 Florida National Bank Bide. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
PBG 89 


cording to our index of industrial 
|activity, which rose from 215 at 
|mid-February to 217 at mid- | 
! March, while the percentage of | 
factory capacity utilized fell from | 
1125 to 124. Speeding up of the, 
| heavy section of the iron and steel 
| group was mainly responsible for | 
the rise,”’ Mr. Wedd, who 
added: 

“The automotive group once 
more registered a decline, while 
considerably lower activity in 
wood-working 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 
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says 


Municipal News & Notes 


,its holdings as of Feb. 1, 1944, 


Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS Among the several factors re- 


and sponsible for the strength that has 


The strong demand in the past few weeks for Canadian dollars 


in the “free” mal 
with regard to the possibility of 
to parity with the U. S. dollar. 


exchange market has reopened the old controversy 


the Canadian currency returning 
The idea continues to meet cold 


reception in official circles in Ottawa, but this is understandable. 


Less comprehensible, however, @ 


is the view which has been 
widely publicized in Canadian 
circles in this country in the 
past few days, to the effect that 
economic conditions justify the 
retention of the 10% discount 
level. 


It is opportune, therefore, 


dollar to its old parity: 


(a) The 10% discount was of- | 


ficially established, together 


measure 
of 


wartime defensive 
conserve the supply 
dollars. 


the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board is the disposal of an 


abundant surplus of the hither- | 


to vitally necessary U. S. cur- 
rency. 

(b) Since the war there has 
been a revolutionary change in 
the Canadian economy. Huge 
industrial exports have been 
added to the previous almost 
solely agricultural surpluses 
available for shipment abroad. 
As a result, whenever any meas- 
ure of freedom is restored to 
world foreign exchange mar- 
kets, the Dominion’s tremendous 


favorable balance of trade must | 


ultimately be translated into a 
demand for Canadian dollars. 


in the fight against inflation. 
More than 50% of the Domin- 
ion’s total expenditures are cov- 
ered by taxation. Price ceilings 


and wages have nowhere else | 


been so successfully controlled. 


In a world where depreciation | 


of currencies has proceeded 
from within, the Canadian dol- 
lar, on the contrary, has been 
basically strengthened. 


(d) Canada’s new status as a 


it unnecessary to maintain an 
artificially depreciated ex- 
change. To conform to sound 
economic principles, 


maintain the increased volume 
of exports. 

(e) As any practical foreign 
exchange expert is aware, ex- 


change controls and artificial | 


restrictions must ultimately 
yield to pressure based on a 


genuine economic shift in basic | 


conditions. 





to | 
review as follows the case in favor | 
of the restoration of the Canadian | 


to | 
os 
That this is no longer | 
necessary is proved by the fact | 
that the main problem now of | 


|ereasing attention. 
| precedent of the comparable Mon- 


| expeditiously. 


|debt reorganization plan 
/nounced in the course of the next 
|few months. 

leading creditor nation renders | 
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Turning to current develop- 


_ ments, the question of the Alberté 
(c) Canada has led the world | oeeeree OF Le erta 


debt reorganization is arousing in- 
There is the 


treal situation which affords a 
working example, and the strong 
desire of the now dominant figure 
in the Social Credit Party, Mr. 
Solon E. Low, to settle the matter 
It will not be sur- 
therefore, if a definite 
is an- 


prising, 


With regard to the market dur- 


|ing the past week, there was little 
|activity and few price movements 
|of any 
the Do-| 
minion will henceforth have to)! 
increase her imports in order to) 


note. There was still a 
quiet demand for the shorter-term 
issues, but the supply problem is 
still acute. The New Brunswick 


'four-year issue just announced is 
i'assured of a successful reception 


and should do much to stimulate 
not only this section, but also the 
publicity in connection with this 
new public issue will attract in- 
vestment interest in the Canadian 
market as a whole. 

In looking forward to future 
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saw-milling 
plants caused a drop in the wood 
products group. The food and 
clothing groups declined slightly. 
Shortage of labor and some tex- 
tile materials still persists. Our 
wage payroll index for February 
was 210 (1937-100) compared 
with 205 in January. Apart from 
construction, which continued to 
decline, there was a general rise 
in the payrolls of each main in- 
dustry. Manufacturing wages were 
higher than a year ago, but the 
composite index was lower.” As 
to agricultural conditions he said: 

“An analysis of factors affecting 
the ensuing agricultural season, 
the most critical of this war per- 
iod, reveals more favorable con- 
ditions in some respects than a 
year ago, and less favorable in 
others.- The efficiency of agricul- 
ture has generally improved so as 
to overcome many of its pre-war 
and early war handicaps. It has 
become a more profitable indus- 
try, at least for farmers who have 
not been severely affected by 
short crovs last year, were 
many in Western Ontario. The 
farm labor shortage will be eased 
this year if official arrangements 
to provide more than twice as 
much new mechanical equipment 
as the subnormal supply available 
last year are successfully consum- 
mated.” 


as 





Do Bank Stocks Move 
Unifornily ? 

M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., 1 
Wall St., New York City, have 
prepared an interesting bulletin 
reviewing price trends for 12 
leading New York City bank 
stocks over an 1ll-year period. 
This study indicates the need for 
discrimination and the presence 
of opportunity in this field since 
few people realize the extent of 
the divergence in market per- 
formance among New York City 
bank stocks. 

Copies of the bulletin may be 
had upon request from M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., Inc. 


developments, although investors 
generally are at the moment lean- 
ing on the side of caution in view 
of impending world events, never- 
theless there are several technical 
factors that can favorably affect 
the Canadian market in the near 
future. Foremost among them is 
the almost certain call on or be- 
fore May 1 for payment of $57 
millions Canadian National Rail- 
way 5s of July 1, 1969. Also 
judging from the comparatively 
small volume of securities offered 
in connection with the Sixth Vic- 
tory Loan, it appears that the 
Canadian source of supply is vir- 
tually exhausted. On the other 
|hand, there are constant indica- 
‘tions that interest in Canadian se- 
|curities in this country is steadily 
widening. 








characterized the municipal bond 
market in general during the past 
several years is the impressive 
record of debt reduction accom- 
plished by the States and their 
local subdivisions. While 


during the war period, because of 
restraints on new borrowings im- 


posed by materials and manpower | 


shortages, it is nonetheless true, 
although not 
that the tendency toward local 
debt reduction was strongly in 
evidence for quite sometime be- 
fore the war. 


This point is illustrated in an | 


analysis prepared by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
the results of which were 
lished in the firm’s municipal let- 
ter of March 31. According to the 
findings contained in the report, 
one-third of the cities of more 
than 50,000 population reduced 
their net overall debt by 25% or 
more since 1935. The figures cited 
for the various communities listed 
in the report are additionally sig- 
nificant in that they reflect to 
which each of the cities has pared 
its total debt load during that pe- 
riod, as the percentage of decline 
was computed on the basis of the 
overall reduction made in both the 
direct and overlapping indebted- 
ness of the respective units. 


As stated by the firm, the in-|} 
| weeks, partly: as a 


direct debt of the municipality 
‘is sometimes greater than its di- 
rect debt and regardless of how 
small the latter may be, the ability 
io support it is contingent in large 
degree on the burden of the other 
(overlapping) tax-supported debt 
that weighs upon the _ property 
within the city.” Additionally, 
“property taxes: imposed by the 
overlapping units for servicing 
their debt in effect constitute a 
lien on property on a par 


the city.” In connection with tne 
analysis, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Beane state in part as 
follows: 

“One-third of all of the cities 
with more than 50,000 population 
have reduced their net 
debt by 25% or more since 1935. 
These municipalities are listed 

in order of degree of 
reduction. In each case 
covers an eight- 


debt 
the reduction 


year period ending in 1943. The| 
cities are rather evenly distributed | 
through the various population | 
Of the 72 cities listed, i8 | 
have cut their overall debt at least | 
one-half, while four have slashed | 


groups. 


it 80% or more. This indicates ex- 
traordinary retrenchment in bor- 
rowing for certain municipalities, 
and even for cities generally the 
showing is not unimpressive. On 
the other hand, the fact remains 
that approximately two-thirds of 
the cities of more than 50,000 
population have shown a reduc- 
tion in their debt load of less than 
25%. Debt reduction has been 
satisfactory for some of these 
cities, but a considerable number 


have made disappointing progress | 


along this line.” 


Detroit’s Industrial and 
Financial Prominence 
Emphasized 


The Detroit industrial area 
leads the nation in war contracts, 


ir | second 
this | 
trend has been greatly accelerated | 


always considered, | 


pub- | 


with | 
or ahead of the taxes levied by | 


overall | 





having amounted to $12,745,525,- 
000, according to an announce- 
ment by the Detroit regional of- 
fice of the War Production Board. 
The Newark-Jersey City area was 
with a total of $9,008,- 
055,000; Los Angeles third with 
$8,913,012,000 and Chicago was in 
fourth place with $8,618,446,000. 
Coincident with the above dis- 
closure, was an announcement 
that Detroit had been accorded 
equal status with New York City 


.and Chicago in the matter of issu- 


ing weekly condition statement 
for reserve system member banks 
in the city. Previously, such a 
report has been published cover- 
ing the latter two cities and for 
101 leading cities combined. 

The decision to publish an 
individual statement for the 
Detroit banks further empha- 
sized the importance of the city 
as a financial center, it was 
stated by C. S. Young, President 
of:the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. ‘The Federal Reserve 
Bank in Detroit,” he added, “is 
assuming a position of leader- 
ship in its territory and the pub- 
lication of separate bank figures 
for tnat city adds to the impor- 
tance of the branch as a source 
of vital information.” , 

City of Detroit bonds, it might 
be added, have been accorded in- 
creased investor interest in recent 
result of the 
relatively higher yields at which 
the obligations are available. 

I 


Lehman Bros. Offers 


Bond Stores Pref. Stock 


An underwriting group héaded 
by Lehman Brothers and Wert- ‘ 
heim & Co. on April 14 offered 
60,000 shares of 442% convertible 
preferred stock (var $100) at 
$105.50 a share and accrued divi- 
dends from April 1. 

Of the net proceeds from the 
sale of the stock, the corporation 
will use $2,107,875 to retire serial 
notes payable to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, and it is planned to 
utilize the remainder for a ‘gen- 


| eral expansion program, including 
ithe enlarging of 
'and factory capacity and the car- 


existing stores 


rying of larger inventories. 
EE 


Speculative Possibilities 


The Hobbs’ Bill opens interest- 
ing speculative possibilities for 
reorganization railroad equities 
according to a memorandum on 
the situation issued by G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York .City. Copies of this 
memorandum and an interesting 
comparative tabulation of eight 
selected reorganization rails may 
be had from G. A. Saxton & Co. 
upon request. 


Pension Trust Plan 


Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Springfield, Mass., 
have prepared an attractive, easy- 
to-read booklet entitled “The 
Pension Trust Plan,” answering 
questions on the pension trust. 
Copies of this booklet may ‘be 
had upon request from Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Future of Air Transport 


(Continued fr 


tunately cannot get from the Ad- 
ministration any information 
to even a plan for returning the 
airplanes seized on Presidential 
order. This is hard to understand 
since the production of this type 


of transport airplane is high and | 
the diversion of factory deliveries | 
of this type of plane for only one | 


day would do much to help speed 
the war work of the domestic air- 
lines in the large priority loads 
they carry. The list of prospec- 
tive air freight items could include 
almost anything which could be 
shipped in less-than-carload 


Several of the smaller airlines 
operating in South and Central 
America have proven that 
freight under certain conditions 
can be extremely profitable. 


to engage in any large scale oper- 
ations these costs must be re- 
duced. In July, 1943, the 
were reduced but even still 
air express rate averages 


the 
70 


cents a ton mile as against 4 cents | 


for less-than-carload freight. 

As in cargo rates there has been 
a continual reduction in passenger 
fares. In 1930 the average pas- 
senger fare was 12 cents per mile. 
Today that average is less than 
half of that, being 5 cents per 
mile. What further reduction of 


rates can be made with operating | 
figures remaining in the black are | 
factors | 


contingent upon many 
which we cannot tell today. 
example, 
at what point the dollar 
stabilized in respect to 
costs; how rigorous will 
taxes we suffer; the 
of the current load factor we can 


For 
is to be 


be the 


hope for in the peace; and the cost | 
Most of the} 


of new equipment. 
planes the airlines are now using 
were constructed and = sold 


costs. 
ciably 


Today that cost is appre- 
higher. 
there will be some reduction 
such costs but how drastic 
will be remains a guess. 
costs, taxes, and the ultimate costs 


of new equipment in the future | 


are definite problems for the air- 
lines. 
optimism of many of 
thusiasts who are talking of bus or 
rail coach fare prices for 
genger air travel. 


The air transportation industry 


can contribute to the stabilization 
of the employment problem which 
is bound to exist after the war. 
is natural that in the orderly ex- 
pansion the existing airlines an- 
ticipate a heavy increase of 
personnel will be needed. This| 
offers the hove of a job for the 
returning veteran. Our military | 
force has more than 2,000,000 men | 
in the air services and there are | 
many of those who upon returning | 
to civilian life will desire to re- | 
main in aviation and will seek | 
jobs with an airline. Likewise | 
the acquisition of new equipment 
needed in the expansion will do “ 
great deal to provide employment | 
in the aircraft manufacturing in- | 
dustry. Orders for new equipment | 
will help vrevent a stagnation of 
the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try such as it suffered at the con- 
clusion of World War I. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is 
to be commended for its sound ap- 
preciation of the economics facing 
the air transportation industry and 
for the realistic approach to the, 
problem of preventing in 1949 the 
spectacle of the carcasses of de- 
funct airline companies strewn 
across the country resulting from 
unsound promotion now. We saw 
this in 1929 among the private 
plane manufacturers. From _ the 
quantity and quality of avplica- | 
tions for airline routes being filed 
by taxicab companies and others 
equally unrelated to the air trans- 
portation industry that spectacle 
could easily take place except for | 
the wise course set by the Civil | 
Aeronautics Board. 





as |! 


lots | 
and which required fast delivery. | 

air | 
It is | 


granted that cargo rates are at this | 
time high and before we can hope | 


rates | 


we would like to know | 
living | 


percentage | 


on | 
prices based upon pre-war labor | 


Unquestionably | 
in | 
they | 
Living | 


I do not share the same! 
the en-|} 
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In the matter 
fear that there 


of air express I 
is little on the 
‘horizon at this time to indicate 
that domestic air transportation 
will carry more than the perish- 
ables, the specialties, the samples, 
and the emergency items where 
time saved can be properly eval- 
uated against an increase in the 
transportation-cost. I do feel that 
| all long haul first-class mail will 
/soon be carried by air as it has 
| always been the policy of our Post 
| Office Department and the Con- 
gress to expedite the passage of 
mail. And probably this will be 
done without charging any extra 
premium for air mail as is done 
today. 

I learned with 
| few 


interest 
days ago that the railroads, 
who today rely mostly for their 
revenues upon freight, started out 
in their early years (as do the 
| airlines today) by obtaining their 
ilargest revenues through pas- 
sengers and that it was not until 
'after the railroads had been in 
operation approximately two dec- 
ades that the income from com- 
|modities exceeded that of pas- 
senger revenues. Therefore, while 
I do not share the enthusiasm of 
;}many that airline revenues from 
| commodities will out-distance pas- 
|senger . revenues in the near 
future, I think we must remember 
|that at the comparable stage in 
railroad development in which 
the airlines stand today the rail- 
roads in their turn were receiv- 
ing more revenue from passengers 
than from freight. 

Of course, the airlines 
never carry the bulk commodities 
which are the backbone of our 
surface transportation such as 
coal, ore, steel, lumber, grain, 
cement and the like where: proper 
| surface transportation exists. The 
airlines may carry them. to the 
remote corners of the earth under 


only a 


will 


where no 
is avail- 


circumstances 
transportation 


special 
surface 
able. 

I have challenged a number of 
railroad executives recently to 
prove the statements that they are 
losing traffic to the airlines which 
they do not regain fully in other 
ways as a result of the quickening 
of all industry due to the airlines. 
While, of course, the proof would 
be hard to obtain, it is my firm 
belief that if air transportation 
continues to expand and to take 
from existing surface carriers cer- 
tain types of travel it will by and 
large return to such surface car- 
riers an equal or greater dollar 
value of other traffic due to the 
broadening of markets and 
greater interchange of commodi- 
ties achieved by the quickening of 
our entire economic picture. 

In the expansion of air trans- 
portation which will come in the 
few years after the war many 
problems present themselves. 
have no exact agreement within 
the industry regarding the prob- 
able amount of growth. It seems 
likely that the 44,000 route-miles 
of airways in 1941 will be ex- 
panded within the next few years 
to something on the order of 100,- 
000 route-miles. The number of 


flights per day over each mile of 


route will probably be increased 
two or three-fold and, therefore, 
we may look for a five-times ex- 
pansion in service within the first 
five years after the peace. 

In 1941 the airlines regularly 
served 270 cities. With the addi- 
tion of new cities on the already 
existing routes and with the ad- 
dition of even more cities on the 
routes to be established we expect 
to be serving a total of 1,000 com- 
munities within the United States 
during the same five-year period 
of time. For equipment we shall 
have not only the present standard 
Douglas DC-3 2l-passenger plane 
types, but immediately after the 
war we will have the Douglas 
DC-4 seating between 40 and 50 
passengers and shortly thereafter 


We| 


other models, the largest of which 
will probably seat approximately 
100 passengers. Our present fly- 
ing speeds of three miles a minute 
will be steadily increased as the 
result of technical advantages 
achieved during the war to four 
miles a minute and probably with- 
in the five-year period to between 
five and six miles a minute. Of 
course, these higher speeds will 
be practical on only the longer 
hauls. The six mile a minute fly- 
ing speed will permit us to oper- 
ate non-stop schedules to Chicago 
in only a little over two hours, 
thereby providing a very practical 
service whereby a man in New 
York may sleep at home, spend a 
day in Chicago, and sleep at home 
the next night in New York just 
as he now does when going to 
Philadelphia or New Haven. 
What the airlines financial pic- 
ture will be following the war is 
one of conjecture. Most of 
domestic airlines already have or 
are formulating plans of expan- 
sion. In each instance additional 
expenses 
what methods of financing will be 
used are in various stages to be 
worked out. Some will undoubt- 
edly provide for the issuance of 
new stocks while others may rely 


|/upon equipment trusts and some 


may be able to take the expansion 
off the books. To what extent the 
airlines will suffer from taxes will 
have some bearing upon the future 
financial arrangements. The whole 
policy of earnings allowed upon 
invested and created capital will 
be a factor. 

Aviation has rightly been called 
the conclusive weapon in this war. 
Lack of it in the early days caused 
our Allies practically all their 
defeats. Possession of it today has 


given to the United Nations prac- | 


tically all their victories and with 
the weakening of the Luftwaffe 
we can count on closing in for the 
kill in Europe. 


the | 


are being incurred and | 


Both of them have done a fine job. 
I hope that Captain Rickenback- 
er’s recent suggestion that the 
American military commands will 
not release their flying routes to 
many parts of the werld until such 
routes can be established for 
American companies on a com- 
mercial basis will be seriously 
studied by our Government so 
that we shall not lose landing 
rights at the many bases we have 
established and which are now 


operating. If this can be done and 


we can establish American com- 
petitive principles in international 
air transportation we shall have 
done much to secure the future 
peace of the world through rapid 
transportation and the closer con- 
tacts which it establishes so that 
the peoples of the world can have 
a sympathy and human under- 
standing of each other’s points of 
view. 
- | 


Interesting Situation 


Steady and substantial growth 
in earnings of the “Utility Group” 
have increased the speculative at- 
traction of both the Prior Lien 
and Plain Preferred stocks of New 
England Public Service Company 
accor¢ing to a detailed circular on 
the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national exchanges. Copies 
of this interesting circular may be 
had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon 
request. 





Public National Attractive 


Stock of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York offers interesting possibili- 
ties for investment, according to 
a memorandum issued by C, E., 
Unterberg & Company, 61 Broad- 


way, New York City. Copies of 


Today there are two American | ‘Sis memorandum: ovtiining. te 


flag airlines with certificates for 
commercial operation to Europe. 


situation may be had upon request 


‘from C. E. Unterberg & Co. 





New York, April 18, 1944. 
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The Outlook For Rails Now 
And In The Posi-War Period 


(Continued from first page) 


Iron Range of Minnesota; after 
the ore has been dumped in 
freight cars and carried to the 
head of the Great Lakes, it is 
then transferred to Lake cargo 
freighters and sailed down to 
Cleveland—among other ports 
—where it is smelted and then 
becomes pig-iron billets; then 
poured into auto frames, cylin- 
der blocks and cylinder heads 
and pressed into sheets for 
bodies. 

While being shipped in such 
form to Detroit, St. 
Pittsburgh for other refine- 
ments, or assembly into an au- 
tomobile body, the trend of ex- 
panding allied industry and em- 
ployment grows apace, for in 
the interim workers are being 
hired for work in the related 
plate glass, electrical equip- 
ment, rubber and kindred in- 
dustries. 


U.S. Passenger 
Car Production 


3,754,800 
3,693,600 
2,866,800 
2,001,600 


1936 


(Intervening 
4,587,600 
by 


1929 


*Influenced, unnaturally, 


In other words, the sum of ALL 
forms of business flowing because 
of, or in conjunction with, the 
rate of automobile production (as 
totalled in Class 1 
nues), divided by annual produc- 
tion of passenger cars, results in 
a CONSTANT of roughly $1,000 
of freight revenues for each pas- 
senger car produced. 


Reference to press releases of 
recent months will find authority 
for the belief that the present 
backlog of automobile production 
ebefore it “catches up” with cur- 


Louis and. 


years omitted due to 


freight reve- | 


Each of these workers con- 
sumes the usual run of house- 
hold and personal living needs, 
besides food, etc., so the ever- 
widening spiral of demand 
spreads to the run of Sears- 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
J. C. Penney and the A. & P 
(just to mention a FEW of the 
retail outlets, so as to better 
illustrate this point); each of 
these organizations needs to re- 
plenish its shelves, so their or- 
ders and re-orders spread on 
and on the layer of expanding 
business and employment. 


Thus, in very homely fashion, | 


the ever-spreading effects of the 
manufacturing activities of the 
automobile industry. 


With this premise, note the 
near-consistency of freight reve- 
nues IN TERMS of passenger cars 


produced in recent years: 


U.S. 
Freight Revenues 
(Class I Roads) 
$5,944,742,000 
4,447,568,000 

37,149,000 
1,096,000 
8,077,000 
77,908,000 
08,540,000 903 
2,790,551,000 858 
depression years’ effects) 
4.825,622,000 1,052 


Freight Revenues 
IN TERMS of 


$1,184 
957 
1,134 
*1,428 


,29 
5 
7 862 


5 
2 
8 
3 
3 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
9 


the impacts of the 1938 year's depression. 


rent demand—is in the neighbor- 
hood of 26,000,000 units. 

If this backlog were manufac- 
tured at the 1929 peak production 
rate of 4,500,000 units, such back- 
log would require roughly six 
years of 1929 production rate. 

However, the industry currently 
is engaged wholly in war produc- 
tion effort, as a consquence of 
which eventual conversion to 
peacetime production schedules 
should leave a large 
plant facilities. 

The auto manufacturers—keenly 
alive to the known backlog, plus 


the realization that the “where- 


Passenger Cars Produced | 


excess of | 


withal’” (in the form of bank de- | 


posits, war bonds and/or finance | age 
company facilities) exists—will in| gross 


Such possible $6.0 billion aver- 
annual post-war level of 
revenues, when compared 


the post-war period likely con-| with the “highs” for recent years, 
vert a large portion of “excess’|shows the fallacy of any doubt 
|plant into additional auto output,|about the volume of business for 


ithereby providing the basis for 
possible annual production sched- 
ules of in the neighborhood of 
6,500,000 units, or a prospect of 
i\four years of production at this 
| rate. 

Thereby is provided MINIMUM 
and MAXIMUM possible annual 
‘output schedules of 4,500,000 units 
i'and 6,500,000 units, respectively. 

Application of a “MEAN” of 
$1,000 in freight revenues 


| 


| 
| 
j 





per | 


| passenger car produced results in| 


| possible post-war levels of freight | 
revenues of between the lower and | what 


the railroad industry in the im- 
mediate years ahead: 


“Highs’’ for Class I Annual Gross 

Kevenues to date since 1926 
$7,466,000,000 
5,346,000,000 
4,296,000,000 
4,188,000.000 
5,281,000,000 
6,279,000,000 
6,111,000,000 
6,136,000,000 
6,382,000,000 


1942 
1941 
1940 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 


There will be those who some- 
cynically will observe: 


upper limits of $4.5:and $6.5 bil-|“Granted a $6.0 billion annual 


|lions, respectively. 

Giving full credence to the 
|'wildest claims of the post-war 
|aviation enthusiast, by ceding ALL 
‘mail and express revenues to 
ithat future branch of the trans- 
'portation industry (eliminating at 
‘the same time dining car and in- 
cidentals—all adding up to in the 
|neighborhood of a half billion of 
revenues discarded for the sake 
of this projection), and reducing 


level of 
the 1938-depression year level of 
$500 millions (thereby diverting 
nearly $1.2 billions of passenger 
itraffic to the post-war aviation, 
bus and passenger competitive 
lines of transportation )—there can 
be added only $500 millions of 
| passenger revenues to the previ- 
‘ously-noted $4.5-$6.5 billions of 
potential post-war freight reve- 
nues level. 

Thus is provided a “knocked- 
down,” conservatively appraised 
post-war gross revenues level of 
somewheres between  $5.0-$7.0 
billions—the average being $6.0 
billions! 

In connection with this “back- 
door” method of appraising the 
potentiality for railroad gross rev- 
/enues in the post-war period, con- 
trast the level arrived at by 


year—of $6.0-$7.2 billions! 





| passenger revenues from the 1943 | 
around $1.7 billions to) 


| managements to 


|) annual 
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gross revenues base for the post- 
war period, but how about the 


Miles Rev. Ton Freight 
Road Mi. in Cars 
Operated Billions Operated 
254,037 362,444 2,329,475 
229,174 638,069 *1,732,673 
#1941. 


Year 
1916 
1942 


In connection with the previ- 
ously-noted sharp increase ‘in 
hourly and annual wages and 
coupled with some of the effi- 
ciency factors just listed, note the | 
following ratio of wages paid to 
gross revenues: 


. 40.8% 1930 
’ 71931 
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1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
+1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1916 48.3% 
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Government operation influence. 


‘Depression year influence. 


This 26-year record of ability 
to correlate wages to gross reve- 
nues should be conclusive enough 
proof of the power of today’s 
accomplish the 
same results iff the days to come, 


to flow from 
in operation, | 
which runs the gamut of “CTC” | 


expected 
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higher wage and increased tax 
effects upon net earnings?” 

For a second or two, the be- 
liever in the future of railroads 
will have to give the cynic his 
due, for it is true in the period 
1916-1942 that wages have in- 


|creased tremendously, as shown 


below: 
Annual Average Compensation 
Per Hour (Cents) Per Employee 
28.3¢ $892 
85.2¢ 2,307 


1916 
1942 


Agreement with the cynic ceases 
after this brief period, however, 
for the following 1916-1942 se- 
lected instances of operating ef- 
ficiency, summed up in one final 
column of observation (as con- 
cerns ability to control employ- 
ment and wages), lend conviction 
to the belief in the ability of man- 
agement to CONTROL the wage 
factor in the future EVERY WHIT 
AS ABLY AS IN THE PAST: 
Av. Capac. No. 
Frt. Cars of Em- 

(tons) ployees 

40.9 1,647,097 

50.5 1,271,077 


Ton Miles 
per 
Employee 
220,000 
502,000 


65,595 


(Centralized Train Control) down 
through the use of aluminum- 
alloy freight cars and wider ulti- 
mate employment of Diesel equip- 
ment. 

With regard to taxes and their 
effect upon the fortunes of the 
railroad industry, it is held that 
the outlook is certainly no worse 
In 
this connection, reference to an- 
changes for abandonments 
and retirements in past years, and 
contemplation of that expected in 
the future—just to mention only 
one time—serves to modify any 
undue pessimism on this subject, 


In summary, the railroad indus- 
try has cut debt by at least a 
billion dollars since 1941, in keep- 
ing with which fixed charges have 
been reduced some $40 millions 
In the same three-year 
and equivalent has 
been built up from $800 millions 


“66 i'to $3 billions, while net current 
even though wages are far higher | 
‘Colonel Ayres (of the Cleveland '—especially in view of the coming | 
Trust Co.) at the Missouri Pacific | results 
|ICC hearings in Brooklyn late last | greater efficiency 


assets have increased from $598 
millions to $1.823 billions in the 
like period. 

With no reconversion problems, 
no inventories which might have 
to be liquidated in the post-war 
period at a loss, nor excess plants 
which might have to be disposed 
of at a sacrifice; with the pros- 
pects for as much as four-five 
years of traffic levels somewheres 
between the 1942 and 1941 show- 
ings and earnings results at satis- 
factory levels and, in keeping 
therewith, a further inflow of 
cash, concurrent with added debt 
reduction—the railroad industry 
seems possessed of a continuing 
optimistic outlook. 

In fact the writer can confi- 
dently foresee an eventual return 
of investor confidence in railroad 
securities, to the extent where 
once more they will command the 


same high respect and compensat- 
ingly low yield as that experienced 
in the yesteryear; naturally, war 
developments will provide occa- 
sional interruption in this general 
direction but the overall trend 
appears positively onward! 


Insurance Stocks Attractive 

American Surety Company, 
Boston Insurance Company, Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, Globe 
& Republic Insurance Company, 
Knickerbocker Insurance Com- 
pany, Merchants Fire Assurance 
Corporation, and New York Fire 
Insurance Company offer attrac 
tive situations according to memo- 
randa being distributed by Mack- 
ubin, Legg &jCompany, 22 Light 
Street, Baltimore, Md., members 
of the New York and Baltimore 
Stock Exchanges. Copies of these 
interesting memoranda may be 
had unon request from the Insur- 
ance Stocks Department of Mack-« 
ubin, Legg & Company. 
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Wallace To Visit China 
On Mission For FDR 


Advices to the effect that Vice- 
President Wallace planned a trip| 
to China in the late spring or 
early summer were contained in| 
an announcement by the Vice-j; 
President at Washington on April 
11. His announcement said: 

“Vice-President Wallace hopes | 
to visit Chungking some time in} 
late spring or early summer. No| 
definite plans have been made 
and no additional details are 
available at this time.” 

It was stated in Associated Press 
advices that a member of his sec- | 
retarial staff said the trip would 
be made on official business and 
that Mr. Wallace would represent 
the President. 

Later press accounts from Wash- 
ington, April 15, indicated that 
the Vice-President’s trip to 
Chungking on a diplomatic mis- 
sion is designed primarily to re- 
assure Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Chinese people that 
any delay in an all-out Allied at- 
tempt to retake Burma is only 
temporary. 

From the Associated Press we 
quote: 

“The Vice-President’s round 
trip by plane to China is expected 
to bring him back to the United 
States before the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention meets in Chi- 
cago July 19. Thus he is expected 
to be in this country when the 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
nominations are made and not 
9,000 miles away, as some of his 
political enemies had hoped. 


“It is reported that Mr. Wallace 
will undertake the mission at the 
President’s personal request be- 
cause it was felt that only an 
important personage who speaks 
with the backing of the White 
House could accomplish the ob- 
jective. 

“Those who professed to know 
something about the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s projected visit said Wash- 
ington wants to reassure China 
that large-scale Allied activity in 
that theatre will be forthcoming 
as soon as the military necessities 
accompanying the coming inva- 
sion of Europe permit. 

“Friends said the Vice-Presi- ; 
dent’s acquiescence in the Presi- 
dent’s request that he make the 
trip was given without thought 
to his own political future. Mr. 
Wallace is a candidate for renomi- 
mation on a ticket he expects to 
be headed by the President.” 


National Container 
Debentures On Market 


Public offering of a new issue 
of $4,500,000 National Container 
Corp. 5% 15-year sinking fund 
debentures was made April 18 by 
a nation-wide banking group 
headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. The debentures were priced 
+ Pigg and interest from April 1, 


Proceeds of this financing will 
be used to redeem all of the com- 
pany’s outstanding 5%% deben- 
tures, due April 1, 1952; to pay 
off a term bank loan incurred in 
connection with the acquisition of 
the capital stock of the Bedford 


Pulp and Paper Co.; to pay off || 


notes and bonds of subsidiaries; 
to redeem on June 1 all the out- 
standing first mortgage 5% bonds 
of the Bedford Pulp and Paper 
Co.; to redeem at par the out- 
standing 5% debentures, due in 
1960, of the Bedford Pulp and 
Paper Co.; to reimburse the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries for funds 
advanced in connection with the 
acquisition by Airdepot Realty 
Corp. of the stock of Bedford Pulp 
and Paper Co. and to increase the 
working capital of the company. 





On completion of this financing 
the company’s funded debt and | 
capitalization will consist of the | 
new issue of debentures and 330,- 
482 shares of capital stock of $1| 
a share par value. 





‘5%’ Rule Will Kill Small Business 
Post-War Hopes, Dealers Warn 


(Continued from page 1612) 
It should be realized that, at the best, there is a large amount of 
non-profit business done by firms such as ourselves. And we are 
only too glad to do it so long as we can afford it. 


before any expense or commission—was approximately $48,000, or 
roughly, 242%. Certainly, on an over-all basis, this could not be 
considered unreasonable. 

Of equal importance, if such a rule is enforced, will be the 
effect on markets of comparatively inactive stocks, local situations, 
etc., with the resulting bad effects and losses on the present holder 
of such securities. These same shareholders, in many cases, have 


made possible the erection and operation of such plants with the} 


Certainly, the present attempts to restrict 
would be aided and abetted by this 


resulting employment. 
and smother “free enterprise” 
unfair regulation. 
PORTLAND, ME, 
Why bother with small corporations when you cai: make as much 
on large corporations with less selling resistance? 


When you sell stock in a small local company it is necessary to | 
make some agreement with the seller or buy it outright, and if the 
customer wants to sell later the dealer feels obligated to pay him | 


somewhere near the price at which he purchased, even though the 


broker or dealer may have to hold the stock for a long time until a 


new buyer comes along. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


I believe that it will eventually narrow the markets. Some of 
them are narrow enough now and depend upon local dealers for any 
market at all. 


bids on some of them because they (the dealers) will not tie up their 
money if they are to be limited to a 5% mark-up. 


security, he simply will not buy it. 


business has ever seen. 


MOBILE, ALA, 
(From firm favoring rule) 


None whatsoever, and it will protect stockholders in such com- | 


panies from unscrupulous dealers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


You will note we have exercised our privilege of not signing this 
questionnaire for the reason that if by any chance this should get in 


the hands of the officials of the NASD I know we would lay ourselves | 
open to reprisals; anything else would be contrary to all the laws of | 


human nature. 

It is our policy to mark-up unlisted securities approximately 5%. 
We feel, however, that in certain instances where a large amount of 
work is done we would be justified in getting a figure above this. 
The 5% figure is certainly fair enough, for example, in the case of 





As an example, | 
| our total dollar volume in 1943 was $1,945,000 and the gross profit— 


| heavy transfer taxes. 


If these local dealers always have the possibility of | 
action by the NASD hanging over their heads there will not be any | 


If the dealer has | 
the possibility of a fight on his hands every time he buys an inactive | 
It is wrong to put the burden on | 
an honest dealer; and I believe the whole thing wrong in principle | 
any way and the most barefaced attempt at regimentation that this 


an active bank stock or utility which can be purchased without 
effort. On the other hand, in inactive stocks difficult to pur- 
chase and sold in small lots with heavy transfer taxes. 5% is not 
enough. As a result of this ruling, we have completely eliminated 
our small accounts simply because, from a business standpoint, they 
are not worthwhile. It is tough on the customer, I admit. and they 
have resented the lack of attention, but we feel we are faced with no 
other alternative. If we operate at a loss we cannot stay in business 
that is fundamental. : : 

Another item that enters into this is the question of transfer 
taxes. I know of no retailer in any other line of business who is 
obliged to absorb taxes of this type. This 5% ruling has created a 
tendency on the part of salesmen to deal in stocks that do not have 
It has eliminated, as far as a dealer is con- 
cerned, the real value of an able trader. In my opinion, it is un- 
fortunate the SEC has failed to recognize that the control of the 
NASD has gone into the hands of the larger underwriters and dis- 
tributors directly or indirectly, who will benefit tremendously by 
the elimination of the small dealer. I would suggest each dealer 
look over the list of officials in his own district, weigh well their 
records over the years and ask himself whether they are really cru- 
saders out to promote a “High Standard of Ethics” in the investment 
business or largely a group of mediocre, sanctimonious hypocrites 
with a psychopathic flair for publicity out’ to further their own 
interests. 

BUFFALO, N, Y. 

These regulations are arbitrary on the part of the NASD with- 
out the consent or even submission to members. It is wrong in 
principle and smacks of regimentation, etc. Small business under 
the 5% is out of luck—their chances of financing are reduced to zero. 


FROM CITY NOT INDICATED 


An adverse effect because we just can’t make a market that will 
permit room for taxes, Red Cross contributions, war bond purchases, 
a place to transact business from, and a place to live in. 

Also, no ONE interpretation of the rule can be had from those 
who created it. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It would seriously curtail them and be most detrimental. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Small companies would not find it possible to obtain financing 
publicly. Therefore, retard progress of expansion and development. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Probably a very bad effect because the dealer cannot afford to 
spend the time working up sales and making markets unless his 
profit is greater. Its much simpler to sell a security that is better 
known and has a broader market. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
I certainly believe that thin markets will become dormant. 


| Jamestown has a population of around 45,000. There are a number 


of small corporations here having many stockholders, and I do not 
intend to put in the time and effort in finding buyers and sellers for 
these people, on small sales at 5%, and I have told the stockholders 
how the NASD has set up their rules along these lines. I have not 
found one person who did not agree that they would not expect that 
I could do so. 

It is natural when people find out that their money is frozen in 

(Continued on page 1630) 
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Dated April 1, 1944 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. 


STERN BROTHERS & CO, 


April 20, 1944, 





This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


17,000,000 


Louisiana Power & Light Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series Due 1974 


Price 103% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL&CO. NASHVILLE SECURITIES CORPORATION RAUSCHER,PIERCE & CO, 


Due April 1, 1974 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
WELSH, DAVIS AND COMPANY 





INCORPORATED 


WHITE, HATTIER & SANFORD 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 31 

on 6% Preferred Stock 
NOTICF IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1944, has been de- 
clared on the 6% Preferred Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable June 1, 
1944, to holders of such stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business May 15, 
1944. 

WALTER A. Peterson, Treasurer 
April 19, 1944. 























- ‘THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE | 
COMPANY 


26 Broadway 

New York, April 12, 1944. 
A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital stock without 
par value of this Company, payable June 15, 
1944 to shareholders of record at the close of 

business May 19, 1944. 
J. R. FAST, Secretary. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record on April 15, 1944. The 
transfer books will not close. a 
THOS. A. CLARK 


March 23, 1944 TREASURER 


MEETING NOTICE 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN’ RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Roanoke, Virginia, April 6, 1944. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 
The Annual Meeting of Stockholders cf Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Company will be 
held, pursuant to the By-laws, at the principa] 
office of the Company in Roanoke, Virginia, 
on Thursday, May 11, 1944, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
to elect four Directors for the term of three 
years. 
' Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness April 21, 1944, will be entitled to vote 


at such meeting. 
L. W. COX, Secretary. 





Kuhn, Loeb Group 
Offers Securities Of 
Moore-McCormack 


Preferred and common stocks 
of Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 
operators of the popularly known 
“Good Neighbor Fleet,’ and now 
operating ships as Government 
agents, were offered April 18 by 
a banking group headed by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and including Laden- 
burg Thalmann Corp., E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, Inc., Schroder Rocke- 
feller & Co., Inc., A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Inc., Central Republic Co., 
Grubbs, Scott & Co., Maynard 
H. Murch & Co., and Johntson, 
Lemon & Co. 


The offering, which is being 
made for the account of certain 
stockholders and does not consti-* 
tute new financing by the com-} 
pany, consists of 60,000 shares of 
$2.50 cumulative preferred stock 
($50 par), priced at $48.50 per 
share, and 60,000 shares ($10 par) 
common priced at $15.50 per 
share. The preferred is conver- 
tible until Dec. 31, 1945, into com- 
mon stock at $20 per share, and 
thereafter to Dec. 31, 1950, at $25 
per share. 


The company has assets of more 
than $43,000,000 of which over 
$21,000,000 is in floating equip- 
ment. Outstanding capitalization 
consists of 108,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 500,000 shares of 
common stock. Of the 1,000,000 
shares of authorized common 
stock, 270,000 shares are reserved 
for issuance on conversion of 
preferred stock. 


Living Costs Unchanged 
In March, .Conference 
Board Reports 

Living costs of the average fam- 
ily of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in the 
United States was unchanged 
from February to March, accord- 
ing .to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 








‘570’ Rule Will Kill Small Business 
Post-War Hopes, Dealers Warn 


(Continued from page 1629) 


some company they expected to be able to find a market for their 
investment, that they will not be anxious to go into something else, 
even though it may look very attractive. Financing of new indus- 
tries are the only way towns and cities can grow. 

I certainly hope that the N. Y. Security Dealers Association can 
get the attention of the right people to make a thorough investgation 
into the present unfair situation. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


There will be no market. 
forced out of business. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Will result in no market for securities is small corporations. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


(From firm favoring rule) 
None. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is my opinion that if the 5% 


/O 


it will also ruin any chances any man or group of men might have to 


start a small corporation. 
A SMALL UPSTATE NEW YORK TOWN 
For many of them there will be no market. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Bad. 
A SMALL UPSTATE NEW YORK TOWN 


Is there any question about that? There just won't be any. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Will probably discourage many dealers particularly employin 
salesmen from handling. It’s unconstitutional in last analysis. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
I fail to see where it will have any adverse effect. 


A SMALL UPSTATE NEW YORK TOWN 
Very bad. 


og 
> 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Devastating. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Unfavorable, at least temporarily. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In my opinion there will be no new financing of small corpora- 
tions by dealers throughout the country on a 5% basis. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Bad. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

In our opinion it would tend to make all securities, including 
those of small corporations less marketable, and result unfavorably 
for both the borrowing corporations and investors in general. Any 
regulation of this kind tends to hamper and cramp the business and 
interests of all concerned. Free competition should suffice to protect 
investors, plus, perhaps, more stringent requirements, particularly as 
to capital investment, of dealers. Any dealer with a capital invest- 
ment at stake will, in our opinion, ‘“‘watch his step” more carefully 
than one who has little or nothing to lose. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Little or no market. 


A SMALL UPSTATE NEW YORK TOWN 


The market will be stymied and dealers who operate in the 
country principally will go out of business. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


In the absence of any definite interpretation of this rule by the 
NASD or the SEC, it appears that even 1% could be determined 
excessive or 9% could be determined legitimate by the NASD exam- 
iner, depending how he felt that particular day or hour and who the 
broker or dealer concerned was. I am not opposed to a limitation 
of profit rule, providing it is definite and without exceptions and 
also providing that all securities dealers, both members and non- 
members of the NASD, are obliged to operate under the same rules 
and limitations. 5% appears ample for the trader, wholesaler, broker 
and large-volume houses, but is insufficient for the retail local dealer 
who originates the orders through personal contact and salesmen; 
some distinction should be made between the trader and the retail 
dealer when setting limitations; evem the ICC give recognition to 
the extra costs of originating business and allow the originating rail- 
road a large percentage of the total freight rate although only obliged 
to carry the freight a minor part of the distance. 

The 5% limitation, if it stands, will force the dealer to sell only 
actively traded securities having solid markets; trading will be more 
frequent with customers in order to obtain volume. The small cor- 
poration’s securities will be unattractive from a dealer’s standpoint, 
due to lack of activity and profits. New financing of small corpora- 
tions will be severely restricted and refunding operations will be 
hampered, due primarily to the lack of markets and dealer’s interest 
in secondary market redistribution. 

One would think that there is some mystery to this “securities 
business,” but it is the same business that was here years ago. The 
costs of operation are about the same, possibly higher, due to taxes, 
cost of help, supplies, transportation, etc. The stock exchanges have 
had their commissions increased to take care of this added expense 
and I suppose you and millions of others have had an increase in your 
salaries to offset the higher costs of living and expenses. We all 
know the cost of our respective overhead expenses. There is no 
mystery to the cost of sales promotion work. Anyone who has been 
in the business 30 days can give concrete examples of the cost of 
doing business. Therefore, the dealer will concentrate on only those 








issues where turnover and volume will overcome the proposed 
decrease in our wages, so that we, too, may increase our gross profit 





to offset our gross expenses. As this will mean only handling actively 
traded securities with large markets, I am- afraid the smaller corpora- 
tions will be rather out of luck concerning their markets and new 
financing, providing this 5% decree is inaugurated. / 


NEW YORK CITY 


(From firm favoring rule) 
None. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


It will probably affect the sale of low-priced issues, particularly 
in small blocks. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
The securities business can be divided into two very distinct 
classifications. The “high grade,” or investment type, and the ‘“com- 


| mon stock,” or speculative type, so far as regulation by the people in 


Small dealers like ourselves will be} 


the industry is concerned. Neither one is qualified to supervise and 


| regulate both. They are distinctly two different kinds of business 
and should not be thrown together. 


At present about 90% of the board governing NASD are of the 


| first type and very likely not over one or two of them deal in specu- 


| lative 


securities. Their training is to conserve principal and 


| apparently they know very little about the creation of new wealth. 


| 
| 


The wealth and progress of 
restrictive thinking. 
There are still a lot of Americans that want higher income pro- 


America was never made by such 


mark-up rule stands it will not} ducing securities with a chance to speculate in new ventures and a 
only ruin the market for the securities of all small corporations but} chance to prosper with the growth of our nation. 


The second type of dealer has a very definite place in the scheme 
of American life and while they should be regulated and encouraged 
to honesty and fair dealing, they should not be “put out of business,” 
which seems likely under the “5% rule.” 

Government bonds, municipal obligations and other prior lien 
types of seeurities would in time become of doubtful value if financ- 
ing by junior type of securities were stopped and the market for such 
issues ruined. 

The answer, at least for the present, is the formation of another 
department or association for the handling, supervision, etc., of the 
second or “speculative type of business” dealer. It is a fact that 
IBA group do not have anything in common with the small dealer, 
and why the first group or conservative type should want to regulate 
the small, or common stock dealer, the “Lord only knows.” 

All we need is a decent chance to make reasonable and fair 
profits in order to preserve our type of business and thereby preserve 


| and further the life and possibilities of new enterprise and markets. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Probably will cause all prospective sellers (estates, etc.) to be at 


complete mercy of management officers when it is necessary to sell. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
It is our opinion that the 5% rule will probably be more of a 


| detriment than an advantage under sound business administration: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(From firm favoring rule) 


None, as should be sufficient, and it is better to have fair limit to 
eliminate the group of ‘‘chiselers” who prey on the investors. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Will seriously impair such markets. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

We believe that the “5% mark-up” rule will be distinctly detri- 
mental to the market for securities of the smaller corporations of the 
country and, in fact, believe that it will have a very adverse effect 
upon the market for all securities which are dealt in ‘“over-the- 
counter.” 

We believe that the ruling is unfair to the small investment 
houses, and that it will drive many of them out of business. In fact, 
we consider the rule vicious in every respect. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I firmly believe it will dry up the market to a very great extent 
and make the purchase and sale for the investor of small companies 
most difficult to carry out. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Along with the New Deal over-regulation of business, the 5% 
mark-up rule will eventually stifle or completely eliminate not only 
the market for securities of the smaller corporations but aid in the 
elimination of the establishment of new corporations through lack 
of a profit incentive. It requires courage for any business leader to 
publicy acknowledge his error made in good faith. For 12 years 
the leadership of the investment banking fraternity has shown a 
lack of a will to fight an Act that basicly reverses the traditional 
English and American principle that you are innocent unless proven 
guilty, so why expect a concerted move to correct one more strang- 
ling regulation. 


A SMALL ALABAMA TOWN 
Bad. ‘ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Our business is largely a commission one and the 5% rule does 
not affect us. However, we are against control of profits by the 
government in principle. We do not think the 5% rule will affect 
small companies. 

A SMALL MINNESOTA TOWN 

It will eventually kill off the market for more speculative issues 

of small corporations. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Smaller corporations, not known, there will be very little interest 


in their markets. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sadly neglected—resulting in withdrawal of dealer interest— 
hence, difficult to find bids. 5% rule made to order and ordered 
made by stock exchange houses and well-to-do over-the-counter 
houses who can get along until small dealers are compelled to get 
out of business and then, no doubt, another “‘made to order” directive 
will be issued in some way, allowing larger mark-up. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
It is bound to ruin these markets. 
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Calendar Of New 


OFFERINGS 


ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
CO.— 296,015 shares of $4 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $100). Of 
the net proceeds the company will apply 
$15,600,000 to the redemption and 
ment of all of its outstanding 15-year 4% 
convertible sinking fund debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1952, at 104. Balance of proceeds 
will be added to working capital for war 
Purposes and post-war business. Offered 
for subscription to common 
of record March 31, at rate of one 
of preferred for each six shares of 
mon at $100 per share. Rights 
April 12. Underwritten by Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and nation wide group of 63 un- 
derwriters. Filed March 17, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ March 23, 1944. 

Unsubscribed 24,248 shares placed priv- 
ately by Blyth & Co., Inc. and associates 

AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. OF READ- 
ING, PA.—100,000 shares capital stock 
(par $5), to be offered to stockholders of 
record March 10 at $11 per share in ratio 
of one new share for each share held. 
Rights expire about April 20, 1944. Pro- 
ceeds for working capital. Filed Feb. 18, 
1944. Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Inc., principal 
underwriters. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
March 9, 1944. 

Offered by bankers on April 20 at 11%. 

AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 230,000 
shares of common stock (no par), of which 
167,490 shares are to be offered by com- 
pany and 62,510 shares presently outstand- 
ing to be sold by ten vendor trusts. Net 
proceeds to company will be used, in part. 
as additional working capital. Principal 
underwriters are Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Estabrook & Co. Stockholders 
(other than vendor trusts) will be of- 
fered right to subscribe to 167,490 new 
shares in ratio of one new share for each 
three shares held. Filed March 25, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ March 30, 1944. 

Offered Apri] 13 by above named under- 
writers and 40 associates at $22.25 per 
share. 

ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC CO.—55,000 
Shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Proceeds will be used to redeem 
26,283 shares of old $6 preferred and 
purchase and cancellation of 30,592 shares 
of old $6 preferred stock of American Gas 
& Electric Co. (parent). Filed March 14 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ March 23 
1944. 

Offered 55,000 shares of 4 
preferred stock offered April 
per share by Shields & Co., 
& Co. and associates. 

BOND STORES, INC.—60,000 shares of 
convertible preferred stock, cumulative (par 
$100). Dividend rate by amendment. From 
the estimated net proceeds approximately 
$2,107,875 will be used for retirement of 
$2,100,000 serial notes, together with pre- 
mium thereon. Balance will be used for 
corporate purposes. Lehman Bros. and 
Wertheim & Co., principal underwriters. 
Filed Mar. 31, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. 

Offered 60,000 
preferred stock (‘par $100) 
105.50 per share plus dividend. 

CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA--350,- 
000 shares of first preferred stock, $4.50 
series (no par), cumulative and 139,622 
shares of common (no par). Holders of 
its common stock will be given the right to 
subscribe for additional shares of common 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
ten shares held. Of net proceeds, $23,662,- 
290 is to be applied, concurrently with the 
issuance of the 350,000 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock, $4.50 series, to the redemp- 
tion of 164,818 shares of 7’ cumulative 
series prior preferred stock and 37,710 
shares of 5° cumulative series prior pre- 
ferred stock presently outstanding. The 
balance is initially to become part of the 
corporation's general funds and applied for 
additional plant facilities, or any corporate 
purposes. Dillon, Read & Co., and Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., are named principal 
underwriters. Filed March 22, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘‘Chronicle,’”” March 30. 1944. 

Amendment filed April 9, 1944, 
dividend rate at $4.75 annually. 

Offered April 13 at $99 per share by Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. and Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and 96 associates. 


ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL TELEPHONE 
CO.—21,000 shares of $4.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (no par). Proceeds will retire 
$6 cumulative preferred stock as follows: 
17,098 shares at $110 per share, requiring 
$1,880,780, and 1,567 ‘shares owned by 
parent, General Telephone Corp., at latter’s 
cost, requiring $130,849, total $2,011,629. 
Balance will be placed in treasury. Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Mitchum, 
Tully & Co. principal underwriters. Filed 
March 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 

Offered April 18 at $100 per share, plus 
dividend by above named underwriters and 
associates. 


- LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT C>.— 
$17,000,600 first mortgage bonds due April 
i, . 3074. Proceeds for refunding first 
mortgage 5s due 1957. Filed March 16, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’”” March 23, 
1944. 

Bonds awarded April 18 
Stuart & Co., Inc. and 66 
bid of 101.9099 as 3s. 

Offered ny the bankers on April 19 at 
103 and accrued interest. 

MENGEL CO.—$2,500,000 sinking fund 
debentures, due April 1, 1959. Proceeds 
will be applied to redemption at 100'2% 
plus interest of $1,568,000 first mortgage 
412% convertible sinking fund gold bonds, 
due March 1, 1947, balance added to gen- 
eral funds. Underwriters are F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co., Boston; Metropolitan St. Louis 
Co., St. Louis; Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New 
York, and J. J. B. Hilliard & Son, Louis- 
ville. Filed March 23, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”” March 30, 1944. 

Offered $2,500,000 334% sinking fund 
debentures, offered by above named under- 
writers on April 13 at 9942 and interest. 


expire 


a 


cumulative 
13 at 102.50 
White, Weld 


cumulative 
offered at 


shares 412% 


fixing 


to Halsey, 
associates on 


pay- | 


stockholders | 
share | 
com- | 


Security Flotations 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES, INC, — 
60,000 shares of $2.50 cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50) and 210,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10), including ,150,000 
shares reserved for issuance on conversion 
of preferred stock. The 60,000 shares of 
preferred and 60,000 shares of common 
offered are issued and outstanding Stock 
is being sold by present stockholders. Of- 
| fering price and names of underwriters to 
| be supplied by. amendment. Filed March 
| 28, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 
| 1944. 

Offered April 18, the preferred at $48.50 
per share plus dividend and the common 
at $15.50 per share by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Ladenburg Thalmann Corp., E. H. Rollins 
«& Sons, Inc., Schroder Rockefeller & Co., 
Inc., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Central Re- 
public Co., Maynard H. Murch & Co., 
Grubbs, Scott & Co. and Johnston, Lemon 
& Co. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORP.—$4,500,- 
000 5% 15-year sinking fund debentures 
due April 1, 1959. Price to public 100 and 
interest. Of net proceeds, $2,844,500 will 
be applied to redemption of presently out- 
Standing 52% debentures, bank loan, 
notes or bonds and mortgages, and $556,- 
000 will be applied to redemption of pres- 
ently outstanding first mortgage bonds 
and 5% note of Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., 
Inc.; $246,300 will be used to reimburse 
company and subsidiaries for cash ex- 
pended to acquire Bedford Pulp & Paper 
Co., Inc.; remainder ($553,200) will be 
added to general funds. Van Altsyne, Noel 
& Co. is named principal underwriter. 
Filed March 27, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chroni- 
cle,"’ March 30, 1944. 

Offered April 18 by Van 
& Co. and 25 associates at 
terest. 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 
shares of commb6n stock ino par) offered 
to common stockholders of record March 
25 at $16 per share in ratio of one for 
each two held. Rights expired 3 p.m. EWT 
on April 6. Proceeds for general corporate 
purposes. Unsubscribed shares  under- 
written and sold by Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath and associates. Filed Dec. 23, 
1943. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ March 16, 
1944. 


Noel 
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117,460 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











TUESDAY, APRIL 25 


CUDAHY PACKING CO. — $14,000,000 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds, series 
B. 3% due May 1, 1964. Proceeds to- 
gether with general funds of company are 
to be applied to the redemption at 102% 
of entire $17,182,500 first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds. series A, 3%°4’~, due Sept. 1, 
1955. Underwriting are Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc., $4,806,000: Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., $1.400,000; Central Republic Co., Inc., 
$1,050,000; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
$1,050,000; F. S. Moseley & Co., $1,050,000; 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., $900,000; Hall- 
garten & Co.. $750,000; Shields & Co., 
$750,0CG0; Blair & Co., $600,000; Hayden, 
Stone & Co., $600,000; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, $450,000; William Blair 
& Co., $300,000, and First of Michigan 
Corp., $200,000. Filed April 6, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘“‘Chronicle,” April 13, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CORP.—35,000 shares of $4.25 cumuiative 
preferred stock (no par). Proceeds will 
be made available for one or more of fol- 
lowing purposes: Enlargement and improve- 
ment of present plants and processes; erec- 
tion of plants to produce new products; 
acquisition and conversion of plants now 
owned by government and operated by the 
company, as well as other properties, and 
other general corporate purposes. F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., New York, is principal under- 
writer. Filed April 8, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” April 13, 1944. . 


WEDNESDAY MAY 3 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING CORP. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 102,000 shares 4% preferred, 
cumulative, non-voting, $5 par. 

Address—1140 Broadway, New York City. 

Business—To develop trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Palestine. 

Underwriting—None. The securities will 
be sold through the efforts of the directors 
and employees of the issuer. 

Offering—-Price to the public $5.50 per 
share. 

Proceeds—To increase working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5350. Form 
A-1. (4-14-44). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMERICAN BAKERIES CO.—13,000 shrs. 
of class B stock (no par). The stock of- 
fered for sale is that of L. A. Cushman 
jand Martha Bryan Allen Cushman as 
trustees of L.. A. Cushman Trust. Names 
of underwriters and price to public by 
amendments. Filed March 29, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 





BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. — $300,000 
5% convertible debentures, series of 1943, 
‘due Feb. 1, 1951 and 11,400 prior pre- 
ferred shares (for purpose of conversion). 





Proceeds to retire bank loans and working 
capital. Pacific Co. of Calif. and Wyeth 
& Co. named underwriters. Filed Dec. 2), 
1943. Details in “Chronicle,’’ March 9, 
1944, 


CARPENTER PAPER CO.—15,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price to pub- 
lic $30 per share. 1,717 shares are being 


at $21.50 
registration 


share under a 
and prospectus. Net 
proceeds ($446,000) are to be used 
working capital. No underwriters named 
Filed Mar. 30, 1944. Details in “Chronicle, 
April 6, 1944. 


employees 
separate 


per 


CORNELL-DUBILIER ELECTRIC CORP. 


20,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, | 


(no par). Proceeds for working 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., principal 
Price to the public by amend- 
ment. Filed March 30, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 

KLINE BROTHERS CO.—$500,000 5% 
sinking fund notes, due March 1, 1954. To 
be offered at 100 net, proceeds will be ap- 
plied as follows: To redemption of $243,600 
5% sinking fund notes, due May 1, 1952, at 
100, $243,600; to renewal of equipment, 
etc., $75,000; for working capital, $74,295, 
and for post-war expansion, $80,000. Il- 
linois Securities Co., Joliet, Ill., underwrit- 
ers. Filed March 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,"’ March 30, 1944. 


series A 
capital. 
underwriter. 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO.—100,- 
000 shares of convertible class A_ stock 
(par $5) and 316,667 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Of class A stock 95,000 
shares will be offered to public at $10 per 
share. The remaining 5,000 shares of class 
A stock, and 16,667 shares of common 
stoek will be 
Rieke Metal Products Corp. 
purchase price of stock of 
proposed to be acquired by Miller from 
such stockholders. Of the net proceeds 
from sale of 95,000 shares of class A stock 
($790,445), $587,500 will be used to pay 
cash balance of the purchase price of stock 
of Rieke Metal and any balance will be 
added to working capital. Baker, Simond: 
& Co., Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and Straus 
Securities Co. are underwriters. Filed Mar. 
29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 
1944. 


as part ot 
Rieke Metal 


PEERLESS IMPERIAL CO., INC.—4,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Com- 
pany is offering, without underwriters, to 
its various customers and others the 4,00 
shares of preferred stock at $100 per share 
plus dividends. Proceeds for working cap- 
ital. Not underwritten. Filed March 29, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944 


PLOMB TOOL CO.—-$600,000 10-year 5% 
convertible debentures due Jan. 1, 1954. 
Proceeds will be used to redeem first mort- 
gage bonds, reimbursement of company for 
funds used to redeem preferred shares and 
reduction in V-loan. Price to public anc 
names of underwriters by amendments. 
Filed Mar. 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—+31,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first mortyvage 
bonds, series A 342% due Feb. 1, i971. 
Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
Sidiary) on share for share basis. Bonds 
will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding: Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944. 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
March 16, 1944. 


SOUTH COAST CORP.—$1,500,000 first 
mortgage 5% bonds due Dec. 31, 1955. 
Proceeds to redeem $998,405 general mort- 
gage income 6s and for working capital. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. principal underwriter. 
Filed Jan. 24, 1944. 


SOUTH COAST CORP.—$1,702,260 5% 
cumulative income debentures (subor- 
dinated) due Nov. 30, 1973. The deben- 
tures are owned by Celotex Corp. and dc 
not represent new financing. Paul H 
Davis & Co., Chicago, is named under- 
writer. Filed March 31, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 


SPRAGUE-WARNER-KENNEY CORP. — 
15,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds will be used 
for the acquisition of a maximum of 8,649 
shares of Western Grocer Co. 7% preferred 
in exchange of shares and $575,000 will be 
applied to retirement of 5,750 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred of Sprague at $100 
per share. Company also plans to issue 
$3,250,000 face amount of installment 
promissory notes and use proceeds as ad- 
ditional working capital. A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Inc., underwriter. Filed March 16, 
1944. “Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ March 23, 
1944. 


SPROUSE-REITZ CO., INC.—1,000 shrs. 
voting common stock (par $100) and 3,00C 
shares non-voting com. stock (par $100). 
Shares of voting common stock are to be 
offered first to present holders of voting 
common stock ratably in accordance with 
present holdings. Shares of non-voting 
common stock are to be offered first to 
present holders of all classes of stock rat- 
ably in accordance with present holdings. 
Price $100 per share for each class of 
stock. Unsubscribed stock will be offered 
to the public. Proceeds for working capita] 
not underwritten. Filed March 27, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 


Proceeds will be used to retire equal num- 
ber of shares of 7° preferred. Company 
offers right to purchase preferred stock to 
helders of common stock who have not 
waived such right, on basis of one share 
of preferred for each 7% shares of com- 
mon held and for each remaining unit of 
less than 7% shares held. The preferred 
stock covered by waivers is initially offered 
by the underwriters. The remaining pre- 
ferred stock is offered subject to its pur- 
chase from the company by holders of the 
common stock. Underwriters are Courts & 
Co.; Milhous, Martin & McKnight, Inc.; 

THE TRION CO.—12,850.shares of 5% 
preferred stock,- cumulative (par $100). 
Ingalls & Snyder; Wyatt, 


} 
} 


issued to certain holders oi | 


‘town Sheet & Tube 


for | 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs | 
(Continued from page 1614) 


istop at 1634; United Aircraft) 


currently offered to a group of officers and | 


at 28, stop at 27, and Youngs- 
at 37) 


| with a stop at 35. 


The market, however, did| 
not live up to its earlier| 
|promises. For volume dried | 
up and prices, while they' 
didn’t break, were neverthe-' 
\less whittled away. Result) 
is that Youngstown bought at | 
37 sort of sagged through the 
35 figure, automatically 
knocking it out of the list. 
The loss is not great. But 
the fact that there is a loss is 
not a comforting one. It 
shows an unravelling around 
the edges, a condition not 
present week ago. 


From the news front there 
is little that wasn’t known 
last week. The war is, of 
course, a subject of consider- 
able speculation. The British 
removal of all diplomatic 
privileges from all but Amer- 
ican and Russian repre- 
sentatives has brought 
about another flood of talk 
about the Channel invasion. 
All this is, however, talk. 





Brownhoist Attractive 

Industrial Brownhoist offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a memorandum on the situa- 
tion prepared by Gillis-Russell & 
Co., Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, O., members of the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange. Copies 
of this memorandum may be had 


ithe market 
‘election campaign. 





upon reauest from Gillis-Russell 
& Co. 


Gain Or Lose On Friscos? 

Raymond & Co., 148 State St.. 
Boston, Mass., have issued an in- 
teresting discussion on how the 
current holders of Frisco issues 


| will fare by the new capital set- 


up. Post-war estimates and fig- 
ures are presented in this discus- 
sion, copies of which may be had 
from Raymond & Co. upon re- 


voner; R.S. Dickson & Co., Inc.; Kirchofer 
& Arnold, Inc.; Robinson-Humphrey & Co. 
Brooke, Tindall & Co.; J. H. Hilsman é 
Co., Inc.; Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. 
A. M. Law & Co., and H. T. Mills. Filec 
March 31, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO.— 
An amended plan for merger of Virginie 
Electric & Power Co. and Virginia Public 
Service Co. filed with SEC April 17, 1944 
Amended, plan provides following changes 
from original plan: (1) $23,000,000 of 3% 
bonds of Vepco will be sold instead of 
$24,500,000 of 342% bonds: (2) $9,000,000 
of 244% 10-year serial notes will be issued 
instead of $5,000,000 2%4% 5-year seria) 
notes; (3) each share of Vps preference 
will receive one share of new Vepco $5 
dividend preference stock plus, for the 
7° Vps preference, $24.50 in cash and for 
6% Vps preference $19 in cash (plus ac- 
crued dividends in both cases); Vepco will 
restrict dividend payments on common to 
an extent which will leave in surplus $11,- 
020,000 over a period of 10 years as com- 
pared with original proposal of $6,000,00C¢ 
over a period of five years. Original plan 
filed Feb. 28, 1944, details of which were 
outlined in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ March 16, 1944. 
Bond will be sold through competitive bid- 
ding. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs. 
| registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 





Neal & Wag- April 6, 1944. 





What is more important to 
is the coming 
The en- 
try of General MacArthur 
into the Presidential cam- 
paign was not unexpected. 
But the number of non- 
Democratic candidates is 


-merely a subject for conver- 


sation. Officially, no one 
knows if FDR will run again. 
If he does, then all the talk 
about how grand a man 
Dewey, or MacArthur, or 
Taft is, won’t do much good. 


Another subject that will 
play an important part in the 
market picture is the post- 
war plans. At this point let 
me give you a word of cau- 
tion. Practically all of the 
talk you hear and the stuff 
you read about the wonderful 
world of tomorrow is made 
up of little but fanciful imag- 
ination plus wishful thinking. 
That the market is quite 
aware of this you can be cer- 
tain. Otherwise, a_ great 
many stocks would be cheap 
today. They would be cheap 
if even half the rose-colored 
dreams came true. Instead, 
you have a market which is 
feeling its way carefully and 
gingerly. Talk is one thing. 
Putting up hard cash to back 
this talk is another. 
xe 

I haven’t abandoned my 
belief that the temporary 
trend is up; just as I haven’t 
given up the idea that the 
main trend is down. But if 
some of the stocks we have in 
our list don’t get off their 
rumps in the next week or so 
I’ll have to change my the- 
ories of even the minor trend. 


ok * ok 


More next Thursday. 


* ok sk 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.} 


* 
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“Qur Reporter On Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market in the past week was a quiet 
affair despite some activity in the partially tax-exempt obliga- 
tions. .. . These bonds advanced about a quarter of a point in some 
instances during the middle of the week, then gave up practically 
all of their gains and closed the week about unchanged... . . There 
appeared to be no significance to this brief flurry in the partially 
tax-exempt securities, aside from some banking buying for tax pur- 
poses. ... For some time now the market for this type of obligation 
has been quite thin on both the buy and sell sides... . 

It is indicated that the Treasury may be giving consideration 
to an interim offering of securities to the banks and it is expected 
that the final decision may be reached this week. . . . With 
great world-shaking events likely to happen in the not too 
distant future, the Treasury may deem it advisable to bolster 
its cash position to meet any emergencies that may develop... . 

By borrowing before the Fifth War Loan begins in June, the 
Treasury would prevent its cash position from running low by the 
time the bulk of the Fifth War Loan subscriptions become payable 
on June 26... . It is estimated that Treasury balances may decline 
to between $3,000,000,000' and $4,000,000,000 by the end of June. ... 
If the Treasury should borrow new money from the banks, it will 
probably take place about May 1, when $1,655,000,000 of certificates of 
indebtedness mature. ... This comparatively small maturity could 
be refunded with a larger issue to build up Treasury funds... . 


BANK RATIOS 

The total volume of deposits of all the banks at the close of 1943 
was in excess of $92,000,000,000 compared with capital resources of 
approximately $6,500,000,000, indicating a ratio of capital funds to 
deposits of about 7%... .In the central reserve cities, the New 
York banks reported a ratio of about 8%, while the Chicago banks 
had a ratio of approximately 6%. ... Reserve city banks had an 
indicated ratio of 6%, whereas in the country districts it was about 
8%. ... There has been a substantial decrease in this ratio in the 
last few years, and since with the endirg of hostilities and during 
the conversion period the volume of deposits is bound to increase 
sharply and certainly faster than capital resources, this ratio may 
be as low as 5%, and for many banks even below this figure. . 


EFFECTS OF LOWER CAPITAL RATIO 
This declining capital ratio has already had its effect upon the 


investment policies of the banks, and on the Government “bond mar- 
.. The thinning out of the capital protection has made it 


ket. . 
essential for the banks to maintain a shorter average bond maturity 
and the relation of short-term Governments to deposits has risen 
Sharply in the last three years. ... This receding capital ratio is 
being actively discussed in banking circles, and the question arises 
whether or not too much emphasis is being placed on the ratio of 
capital funds to deposits. ...It is pointed out that it does 
give a realistic picture of the strong position of the banks... 


situation would be a ratio of capital funds to: 
(a) Risk assets; ; 


(b) Assets other than cash and United States Government bonds. | 


Capital funds, consisting of capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and reserves, less banking premises, is the cushion to be used 
against possible losses in assets, and it is contended that a ratio 
of capital funds to (a) risk assets, or (b) assets other than cash 
and U. S. Government bonds wouid appear to reflect more 
accurately the position of the banks than a ratio of capital funds 
to deposits. ... 


RISK ASSETS DEDUCTION 

In considering the ratio of capital funds to risk assets it is pointed 
out that risk assets should include every type of assets on which 
losses might be sustained, and the best way to ascertain risk assets 
is to deduct them from all other assets . . . The following are con- 
sidered riskless assets: 

(1) Cash on hand and with banks; 


(2) All short-term Government obligations, such as Treasury 
bills and certificates of indebtedness; 
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not 
. . . » Ac- | 
cordingly, it is suggested that a more reliable guide to the banking | 
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45 NASSAU STRE 


TELEPHONE 
REotor 2-3600 


ALBANY, N. Y.— Thomas A. 
Cody, formerly with R. M. Horner 
Co., is now associated with Amott, 
Baker & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York City. 


(Special to The Financia! Chronicle) 
ley Doughty is with Clement A. 


Evans & Co., Inc., Marion Build- 
ing. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

| BOSTON, MASS.— Mahlon T. 
| Cowles is connected with Draper, 
| Sears & Co., 53 State Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
DENVER, COLO.—John Sellers 
Braddock has been added to the 
staff of Sullivan & Co., Security 
Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.— Ru- 
dolph Wihl is now affiliated with 





Irvar Avenue. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


thur H. Voelker has joined the 


staff of Russell M. Anderson, 559 | 


South Figueroa Street. 


§ stocks with post-war prospects in the Non-Stop Air Pick Up, 
Home Laundry, Electronics, Die Casting and Television fields. 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


Harvill Corporation 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp. 


Trading markets and Information on request 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


AUGUSTA, GA.—William Wes- | 


E. F. Hutton & Co., 1710 North | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ar- | 


Aviation, Ine. 


Laboratories, Inc. 











ET, NEW YORK 5 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


| (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

| OAKLAND, CAL?F.—Ivan E. 
|Miller has become associated with 
|Frank Knowlton & Co., Bank of 
America Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
|Frank N. Rasmussen has become 


/connected with H. R. Baker & Co., | 


Russ Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Olga Poulsen has been added to 
the staff of Hannaford & Talbot, 
519 California Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.— Walter 
O. Brinkman is now with Dixon, 
Bretscher, Noonan, Inc., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 
EE — 


Interesting Situation 


Aeronautical Products, Inc., of- 
fers an interesting situation ac- 
| cording to a memorandum issued 
| by Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 
|Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich.. 
members of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
'change. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may be had from the firm 
| upon request. 








ties and other securities: 


(3) Loans to brokers and dealers secured by Government securi- 


(4) Prime bankers’ acceptances. 
Capital funds would then be measured against the remain- 


ing assets (risk assets), and if the ratio of capital resources to 
risk assets is lower than 1 for 10, the bank should endeavor 


to increase its capital. ... 


The other ratio being put forward for consideration as more 


representative of the banking 


situation is the ratio of capital 


resources (capital, surplus, undivided profits and reserves, less 
banking premises) to assets other than cash and holdings of 
U. S. Government obligations, since cash and Government bonds 


are held to entail no risk. ... 


sources to assets, other than cash 


A comparison made at the end of March, 1944, of the ratio of 
capital, surplus and undivided profits to deposits and of capital re- 


and holdings of U. S. Government 


bonds, for banks in New York City indicated the following: 


Chase National Bank 
National City Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co 
Bankers Trust Co 
Manufacturers Trust Co 


Chemical Bank and Trust Co 
Irving Trust Co 
First National Bank 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co 


Capital 
Resources 
to Assets Other 
Than Cash and 
United States 
Government 
Bonds 


20.6% 
17.6 
35.8 
23.1 
20.2 
28.2 
22.2 
35.4 
62.5 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided 
Profits to 
Deposits 


It is pointed out that while the ratio of capital, surplus and un- 
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American Gas & Power 
New England Pub. Serv. Pfds. 
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National Gas & Elec. 
Peoples Light & Power Pfd. | 


Birmingham Gas 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


L. D. SHERMAN & CO. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
30 Pine Street, New York 5 
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divided profits to deposits is under 10% in many instances among 
the New York City banks, the ratio of capital resources to assets, | 
other than cash and Government bonds, is substantially in excess | 
of the 10% figure. The capital resources are the safety factors | 
for losses in assets, and from this ratio can be seen the outstanding 
strength displayed by the New York City banks... . 


It is contended by the proponents of the ratio of capital 
resources to assets, other than cash and Government bonds, that 
a much better picture of the strength of the banking system 
is obtained from this ratio, than from the ratio of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits to deposits. 
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Standard Aircraft 
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Electrol Inc. 


MORRIS STEIN & CO. 


Over-the-Counter Securities since 1924 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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RR. Reorganization Delay, 
Beneficial or Detrimental 

In their Chicago Letter for | 
April, Carter H. Harrison & Co., 
209 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, discuss delays in | 
consummating railroad reorgani- 
zations and whether they are 
beneficial or detrimental. Also 
contained in the letter is a com- 
parative chart of railroads in re- 
organization and an _ interesting 
table of Chicago business indices. 

Copies of this letter may be had 
upon request from Carter H, Har- 
rison & Co. 
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The Financial Situation 


The past week or 10 days have been particularly rich 
in post-war discussions and proposals. The meetings of 
the American Federation of Labor and of the Academy of 
Political Science have contributed their full share of such 


Senator Thomas Of Oklahoma Proposes Bill To 
Keep U. S. Chligations Valued At Or Above Par 


‘Professor Spahr Points Out Its Inflationary Tendencies® 


public outgivings, and may have stimulated the output even And Analyzes The Amount of Government Securities | 
Banks Can Absorb In View Of Reserve Requirements 


Senator Elmer Thomas (Dem.-Okla.), on March 13, introduced 


where they were not directly responsible. 

Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, writing to the British Trade Union Congress, 
suggests, apparently, a sort of motorized column to accom- 
pany, or immediately follow, the occupying forces upon the 


continent of Europe to make certain of permanent peace. | 


Senator Taft warns his party that ‘‘the thing we have got 
too do as quickly as possible is to bring the Federal budget 


into balance and start paying off the enormous war debt. | 
We cannot go on with deficit spending in peacetime if the 


nation’s financial stability is to be maintained.” 


Prices and Wages 


Edwin G. Nourse, of the Brookings Institution, in an| 
argument against post-war price policies based upon the| 


*“‘what-the-traffic-will-bear” theory, repeats the now familiar 


warnings that “unless productive capacity is aggressively | § 


used to produce more adequate consumers’ goods than the 
masses have hitherto enjoyed, -a popular demand for ex- 
tensive government economic control is likely to arise.” 
Relieving the monotony somewhat, however, he does take 


pains to include labor as well as management as being under | owned 


the necessity of giving careful thought to these matters. “If 


‘unions seek to raise money wages,” 


regard to whether the high price is accompanied by enlarged | 


a bill (S. 1769) w 


poses: of any 


Federal law or 
value their holdings of U. S. 
Government obligations, 


hich would authorize banks, trust companies and 
insurance companies, “for. pur- 
requirement 


of 


regulation,” to 


both 


direct and guaranteed, at par 


value 
value thereof 


The text 


wherever 


market 
be 


the 
happens to 


less than the par value. 
of the bill, 


which 


has been referred to the Senate 


Committee on 


“Be it 


Currency, is as follows: 
enacted, 


Banking and 


etc., That 





| Sen. E. L. Thomas 


whenever the market value of 
any interest-bearing bond, note, 
or other evidence of indebted- 
ness, which is a direct obliga- 
“tion of the United States or 
which is fully guaranteed by 
the United States as to princi- 
pal and interest, and which is 
by a banking institution, a trust company, 


Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


or an insurance 


| company, 


‘evidence of indebtedness shall be® 


he warns, ‘‘without| deemed, for the purposes _ any 
aw or 


requirement of Federal 
regulation, to have a value equal 


production, the result will be simply price inflation rather |to the par value thereof plus any 


than real gains. While a small group within the economy 


iaccrued interest thereon.” 
Commenting on this proposal, 


can profit by wage policies which enforce scarcity prices|Professor Walter E. Spahr, in the 


(Continued on page 1636) 


‘The War Behind The 


By CHARLES HODGES* 


The Second World War is approaching its climax. 
At the same time, there is more and more of an effort to draw 
a dividing line—a dividing line between winning the war and win- 
ning the peace. I do not believe that war and peace can be separated. 
They are actually inseparable parts of the same thing—an organic 
process of destruction and reconstruction. 
@ 


Ww 





|objectives actually grow out of 
| the war. We are making peace as 
| we go along in this Second World 


Charles Hodges 


There seems to be in Washing- 
ton at least one definite line of 
policy which our diplomacy per- 
sistently follows. This is to defer 


| War. We've reached a critical pe- 
| riod and we'll have to move rap- 
|idly if we want a real peace be- 
| tween peoples instead of a truce 
in power politics. 

Unless we formulate a definite 
American foreign policy in this 
year of decision, we will be con- 
fronted .with a Third World War. 
That is a war we may well lose, 
for we will not be as fortunate 
next time in having allies to take 
the edge off the attack. I believe 
that this Third World War will hit 
us through Latin America unless 
far-seeing statesmanship takes 
hold right now. 

I don’t share the optimism that 
Secretary of State Hull’s radio 
talk inspires in many of us. 

From his over-publicized, pla- 
titudinous seventeen points to the 


*Remarks made by Mr. Hodges, 
who is Mutual Network’s Foreign 


gecisions on post-war problems); Affairs Expert and Professor of 


and peace planning until after 
the war has been won. This is not 


International Politics at New York 
University, at a luncheon meeting 





only wishful thinking on the part 
of the State Department; it is a/| 
dangerous attitude which ignores} 
international realities. Our peace’ 


of the Foreign Affairs Forum of 

the New York Society of Security 

Analysts, April 11, 1944. 
(Continued on page 1641) 


| April 1 issue of “Monetary Notes,” 
published by the Economists’ Na- 
\tional. Committee on Monetary 
| Policy, characterizes it as “a new 
|inflation bill,” 

“The -offering of such a bill,” 
'states Prof. Spahr, ‘‘is undoubtedly 
the next logical step to be taken 
by a government that has encour- 
aged and invited a huge Federal 
debt by profligate waste and 
spending, and now has to face the 
harsh fact that a day inevitably 
arrives when the people may no 
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is less than the par value thereof, such bond, note, or other | 





‘longer be able or willing to ab-| 
sorb the volume of Government | 
securities pressed upon them, and 
may, instead, begin to dump them 
in the open market. 

“When that day arrives, the 
banks will be forced to absorb all | 


tpey can; and, what they absorb, 
if the Thomas bill becomes law, 
will be carried at par. 

“A question that vill remain is 
this: What will happen after, the 
banks have absorbed all they can, 
considering reserve requirements? 


i\Item 2, below, is devoted to this 
| issue, 


concerned 
of the 


Here we are 
with the _ implications 
Thomas bill. 

“What the Thomas bill does is 
to put the Government in a posi- 
tion, by law, to declare as true 
what may actually be false. In 
this way it adopts a policy for 
itself that it would not tolerate 
for private citizens. The banks’ 


j}assets are to be declared to be of 


greater value than they actually 
are, should Government securities 
decline in price in the open mar- 
ket. To that extent, the banks’ 
assets will be water and not equal 
in value to the banks’ liabilities. 
“Such a program may, for a 
time, bolster the market value of 
Government securities, and for 
this reason this step is the logical 
one to expect, considering the fis- 
cal measures and philosophies-our 
Government has been pursuing. 
“But this attempt to ward off 
the approaching day of reckoning 
has great limits and risks, and the 
question arises as to whether it is 
not better to face realities now 
(Continued on page 1640) 





Says World Morality Needed 


To Ensure Lasting Peace 
A Comment On “Why A League Of Nations Will Not 


Ensure Permanent Peace” 


Editor, “Commercial and Financial Chronicle”: 

I read with considerable interest Mr. Alexander Wilson’s article, 
“Why A New League Of Nations Will Not Ensure Permanent Peace,” 
which appeared in your issue of March 9, and that of Mr. William 
Garfield Lightbowne, given in your columns of March 16, under the 
caption, ‘Holds World Peace Body Offers Only Assurance Against 
Wars.” It issmy thought that you¢ 








might be interested in giving the 
views of a member of the femi- | 
nine sex on the subject mat-' 
ter of these discussions, namely, 
world peace objectives, which) 
prompts my making the follow- 
ing observations: 

Defeatism is saying that no 
matter what I do, no matter how | 
I do it, I will never achieve my | 
goal. Nothing can be accom-| 
plished by thinking along these | 
lines; it is so negative a philos- | 
ophy as to be incapable of bring- | 
ing about even minor changes. | 
Not only does it not build, it de-| 
stroys; it destroys hope, ambition | 
and the very spirit of man. 

Realism, however, is another | 
thing. Realism is saying that if| 
I have only enough bricks for a/| 
two-story house I can’t build a 
three-story house until I obtain 
more bricks. It does not say that) 
I can never build a three-story | 
house, only that I cannot do it! 
under present conditions and/| 
things must be changed before I) 
can reach my goal of a three-| 
story house. This is true realism, 


the erroneous conception of real- 


ism which seems to be so wide- 
spread today, the one in which 
“ruthlessness is confused with 
realism.” 

I do not believe Mr. Wilson is 
a defeatist, but a realist. I do not 
believe that when man has only 
enough bricks for a_ two-story 
house and you tell him that he 
won't be able to build a three- 
story house until he obtains more 
material you are to be considered 
a defeatist. You are telling him 
the truth and when he gets to the 
second floor he will see your 
point. Then he will have to get 
more bricks, and maybe the price 


'will be higher, and maybe they 


won’t match exactly, and maybe 
it will look like a very patched- 
up job. I wouldn’t like to be 
the man who had assured him 
with a cheerful smile and a hearty, 
booming voice that, “of course, he 
could build a. three-story house.” 
He will feel betrayed and will 
probably make very cutting re- 
marks about big bags of wind 
and rose-colored glasses. He'll 
be wishing he’d spent a little 


| and is not to be confused with) more time in getting all the ma- 


(Continued on page 1640) 
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Matthew Woll Upholds Atlantic 
Charter And Moscow Declaration 


Vice-President Of A. F. Of L. Advocates Immediate | 


Setting Up Of A United Nations Commission To 
Enforce The Announced Principles—Recommends An 


International Labor Office As 


“Community Of States” 


In the opening address before 


Forum at the Commodore Hotel, New York City 


@ 


Woll, Chair- 
man of the 
or ganization’s 
Post - War 
Planning 
Committee, 
urged the im- 
mediate cre- 
ation of a 
United Na- 
tions Com- 
mission, which 
would super- 
vise during 
the transition 
period the en- 
forcement of 
the principles 
of the Atlan- 
tic Charter 
and the Mos- Matthew Woll 
cow Declara- | 
tion “pending the establishment | 
of an all embracing community of | 
States.”” His remarks announcing 
this viewpoint follow: 

“We must declare clearly and! 
unequivocally that, in full accord | 
with the laboring masses of our | 
Allies, we want a world in which | 
the relations between peoples and 
States shall be determined not by | 
force but by consideration of the | 
principles of national freedom | 
and self-determination of nations; | 
a world in which international | 
conflicts shall 


be adjusted by | sion, 


Part Of Permanent 


the American Federation of Labor 
, on April 12, Matthew 





| however great the service it has 
‘rendered to the common cause, 


= | to settle territorial differences in 


|any other way than by the demo- 
|ecratic process prescribed by in- 
| ternational agreement and oblig- 
| atory upon all, the strong and the 
| weak alike. If, prpceeding from a 
| false ‘realism’ we accept the vio- 
|lation of the principles of the 
| Atlantic Charter, we shall under- 
'mine the very foundation upon 


| which we seek to establish the 


; | edifice of the future community of 


nations, and all our declarations 


, concerning the rights of peoples, 


/and all our assurances concerning 
f the equality of all before the law 
| will 
}and hypocritical. 


be rendered unconvincing 
The proposed 
new order would then be founded, 
as before, uvon force, upon the 
balance of power, upon military 
alliances, upon division of the 
world into svheres of influence, 
with all the inevitable consequen- 
ces with which we are so familiar. 

“The danger would then arise 
that the peace that will crown 
this terrible, bloody war would be 
only an interlude preparatory to 
another, even more terrible 
world catastrophe. For this rea- 
son it is necessary to set up at 
once a United Nations Commis- 
which would _ supervise, 


amicable and only by amicable| during the transition period, the 


means, in the manner formulated 
by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of 
‘Greats Britain an August, 1941, in 
the document that has come to be 
known as the Atlantic Charter. 
That document was subsequently 
signed and accepted by all the 
United Nations, including China 
and Soviet Russia. It received 
added emphasis in the joint dec- 
laration of the four great powers 
at the Moscow Conference in Oc- 
tober, 1943. 


“We of organized labor are nei- 


ther jurists nor scientists but we | 


interpret and accept the Moscow 
Declaration whole-heartedly at 
its face value. This declaration 
provides that none of the Allied 
nations shall seek any territorial 
aggrandizement; that no terri- 
tories shall be transferred to any 
other State without a clear and 
democratic expression of the will 
of their people; that every people 
shall be accorded the right and 
opportunity to determine its form 
of government. We continue to 
support these principles and we 
object to any abandonment or 
modification of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to meet the demands of any 
particular State, however power- 
ful it may be. 

“Organized labor is composed 
of simple folk who demand that 
nations, like individuals, shall be 
obliged to follow the procedure 
of law, arbitration and abandon- 
ment of force inthe settlement of 
conflicts and grievances. For this 
purpose there must be created an 
over-all international organiza- 
tion, which would embrace all na- 
tions, without exception, great 
and small, and which would ac- 
cord equal protection to the strong 
as well as to the weak in their 
just demands and needs. If the 
matter at issue involves terri- 
tories and frontiers, it should be 
decided by a plebiscite of the 
population of the territory in 
question, in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the At- 
lantic Charter, and not by the 
unilateral use of force on the part 
of the stronger party. We cannot 

. recognize the right of one con- 
testing party, however strong and 


|enforcement of the aforecited 
| principles, pending establishment 
\of an all-embracing community 
‘of States. 

| “Good neighborly economic co- 
'operation in mutual trust and help 
‘is needed for relief and recon- 
| struction in the period of transi- 
ition from the war to a peace 
economy and for permanent se- 
curity of employment and 
greater welfare thereafter. The 
United Nations should immedi- 
ately begin relief activities de- 
signed to save the lives of the 
millions now starving in Axis- 
occupied countries. Nations that 
have been devastated by the war 
should be supplied with the ma- 
terials and equipment necessary 
for reconstruction as soon as pos- 
sible. With the aim of pursuing 
policies designed to assure the 
maximum  utiliziation of man- 
power and creation of opportun- 
ities for full employment, an eco- 
nomic council of the United Na- 
| tions should be established to co- 
| ordinate the activities of the vari- 
!ous international agencies which 
| have been or will be instituted to 
| carry out common economic tasks. 
Labor should be assured adequate 
representation in all these bodies. 


“All States affiliated with the 
| proposed international organiza- 
| tion—the Community of States— 
should be required to become and 
remain members of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and to 
abide by its laws and regulations. 


“And there are few things 
more important to the peace and 
security of the world than the 
close and continued cooperation 
\of the Americal labor movement 
| with the democratic labor move- 
ments of all countries. 

“Such, we of the American 
Federation of Labor are deeply 
|;convinced, are the foundations 
|upon which a stable and enduring 
| peace can be built, a peace that 
would assure to the peoples and 
the workers of the world a con- 
| Structive, orderly epoch of social 
and economic progress. 

“We are convinced that the pro- 
gram we offer corresponds in full 
,;measure to the interests of all 
peoples, without exception. The 








| Extraterritorial Rights In 
'China Waived By Canada 


Canadian press advices from 
| Ottawa April 14 announced that 
|on that day Canada had concluded 
a treaty with China formally re- 
|linquishing extraterritorial rights 
'and other privileges which, under 
treaty provisions, Canada together 
with other nations’ previously 
|exercised in China. The press ad- 
vices from Ottawa, as given in the 
New York “Times,” continued: 

“Announcement of completion 
of the treaty was made tonight by 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King. It provides that not later 
than six months after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the two Govern- 
ments will enter into ‘a compre- 
hensive modern treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, navigation and 
consular rights.’ 

“The treaty completed today 
was signed by Premier King and 
by Dr. Liu Shih-shun, Chinese 
Ambassador to Canada. In its 
terms it is similar to the British 
extraterritorial treaty concluded 
on behalf of the United Kingdom, 
Northern Ireland and India on 
Jan. 11, 1943, and the United 
States treaty with China con- 
cluded on the same date. 

“The first formal treaty ever 
signed by Canada with China, it 
provides that all international 
agreements that authorize any 
British or Canadian authority to 
exercise jurisdiction in China over 
Canadian nationals are abrogated. 

“The Canadian Government 
agrees to cooperate with the Chi- 
nese Government in arrangements, 
as far as Canadian interests are 
concerned, for the abandonment 
by foreign Governments of special 
privileges held by them in Pieping, 
Shanghai, Amoy, Tientsin, and 
Canton.” 








road to progress, to the welfare 
of all, to the lifting of work and 
living standards and to the ex- 
pansion and maintenance of hu- 
man freedom cannot be the road 
of new imperialistic conquests 
and territorial expansion, which 
must inevitably provoke the fear 
and envy of others, and would, in 
the final analysis, lead inevitably 
to the crystallization of two hos- 
tile blocs. This, in turn, would 
only accentuate the race for arma- 
ments and would open a new era 
of unpreeedented militarization. 


“The danger of any such de- 
velopment after the end of the 
present terrible war can _ be 
averted only by the close and 
honest cooperation of the great 
nations who will be the victors in 
the conflict. For with the destruc- 


tion and elimination of the Ger- | 
man military machine together | 


with that ruling caste which, after 
each defeat, seeks to rebuild that 
machine for new wars; after the 
destruction of the naval and mili- 
tary power of Japan, after the 
achievement of the military ob- 
jectives set at Teheran, the dan- 
ger of new conflicts can arise only 
from within the victorious coali- 
tion. To avert that danger must 
be the chief and most important 
purpose of future policy. How- 
ever, this purpose can be achieved 
only if the cooperation so sol- 
emnly promised in Moseow and 
Teheran will find expression not 
in mere declarations and hopes 
but in a real community of aims 
and methods. 


“The aim of the United Nations 
must be the creation of an inter- 
national order based upon the 
priciples of the Atlantic Charter 
and accepted by all the Allies. 
The method must be the method 
of democratic procedure; clear ex- 
pression of the will of the peoples, 
political, religious and cultural 
liberty, including freedom of la- 
bor organization. 


‘We call upon all peoples, upon 
all workers in the Allied coun- 
tries as well as in the countries 
suffering under the heel of the 
conquerors, to join us in this pro- 
gram, not in lip service only but 
in aggressive, militant, determined 
action,” 


Dewey Scores Bureaucratic Govt. 
Masquerading As Liberalism 


Says New York State Has 


$163,000,000 In Trust For,, 


Post-War Use-Tax Simplification And Workable Soldier 
Vote Formula Cited Among Year’s Acconiplishments 


During the course of his radio address of April 14, in which he 
reported to the citizens of New York State on the second year of his 


administra- 
tion, Gover- 
nor Thomas E. 
Dewey took 
occasion to 
{deliver a | 
stinging re- | 





as ras 

| ne / 
x 

| | 


4 


| 


| buke to what 
he charaeter- 
ized as ‘that 
type of per- 
|sonal govern- 
ment which 
talks fine 
phrases of lib- 
eralism while 
| seeking to im- 
pose its will 
and its whims 
upon the peo- 
'ple through 
icentralized 
| bureaucracies issuing directives 
from a distance.” By way of con- 
‘trast, the administration of the 
government of New York State, 
Mr. Dewey stated, has been freed 
of the “accumulated cobwebs of 
20 years” and is now “filled with 
‘a spirt of teamwork between the 
legislative and executive branches 
. . . in cooperation with the peo- 
ple of the State and its local gov- 
ernmental units which are closest 
to the people.” 

The objective of his adminis- 
tration, Mr. Dewey said, is “to 
establish and maintain a genuinely 
competent and progressive gov- 
ernment,’ as contrasted with that 
personal type of government* to 
which he had previously alluded. 

The Governor disclosed that at 
the start of the current fiscal year 
on April 1, last, the State had an 
accumulated surplus in its Treas- 
-ury-of $163,000,000, the result of 
'“abnormal wartime conditions and 
of good State housekeeping.” This 
|money, he declared, has been de- 
| posited in a post-war reconstruc- 
ition fund whieh the Legislature 
| created at his suggestion as Chap- 
‘ter 1. of the Laws of 1944. The 
/existence of the fund, the Gov- 
Lerner noted, had been the target 
‘of various pressure groups bent 
on raiding “this war-time sur- 
|plus.” After stating that ‘‘many 
|suggestions of pleasant and use- 
|ful ways in which we might spend 
\it’” were received, Mr. Dewey 
|Stated, as follows: 


Gov. Thos. E. Dewey 


| “But it seemed to me, and to 
'the Republican leaders of the 
Legislature, that this money was 
not really ours to spend. Rather, 
it was a fund to be held in trust 
for the million young men and 
women of our State who are in 
the armed forces, for the millions 
|of war workers who, when hos- 
'tilities end, will be changing over 
to. peace-time jobs. When that 
time comes a great responsibility 
will fall upon the State, which it 
must be ready to meet without 
delay—to help industry convert to 
peace production and to contrib- 
ute its own part through imme- 
diate launching of needed and de- 
ferred public works... . 

“When the day of reconversion 
comes, New York State will ap- 
proach it, not merely with blue- 
prints and bond issues to create 
new debts: we will have, ready 
for instant use, a minimum of 
$163,000,000 cold cash. Moreover, 
the State Department of Com- 
merce is working intesively with 
business, big and small, all over 
‘the State, for the new industries 
|and quick changeovers which will 
provide the great bulk of oppor- 
tunity and employment for our 
people.” 


Among other subjects discussed 
by Mr. Dewey was the action 
taken by the State Legislature to 
establish a “simple, workable for- 
mula” which will facilitate voting 
by members of the armed forces, 





<< 





|continuance of the 25% reduction 
in State personal income tax pay- 
ments and the adoption of a sim- 
plified form on which to file re= 
iturns. Referring to the soldier 
vote legislation, Mr. Dewey said: 
| “Your State Administration also 
| took the lead in proposing a sim- 
ple, workable formula for soldier 
voting. Under the new State law, 
adopted at this last session, every 
member of the armed services de- 
siring to vote has simply to send 
in his name and his home address. 
He will then receive in the mail 
a ballot and self-addressed en- 
| velope. 

| “This soldier ballot will not be 
the blank piece of paper which 
was sponsored in Washington. Nor 
wil} it, as the National Govern- 
ment tried to do, deprive the 
soldier of his constitutional right 
to vote for every office to be 
filled. It will give every man and 
woman in the armed services, by 
the simple act of signing his 
name once, a valid vote for every 
candidate from President down to 
the local officers in his home 
town. Under this New York law, 
voting is simpler for a soldier on 
foreign service than it is for citi- 
zens here at home, and the honest 
ballots cast by real soldiers will 
not be cancelled by the frauds 
which other proposals would have 
permitted.” 











Business Failures Lower | 

March business failures are: 
lower in both number and amount 
of liabilities involved them in 
February, 1944 and March, 1943. 
Business insolvencies in March, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., totaled 96 and _ involved 
$1,460,000 liabilities as compared 
with 132 involving $3,108,000 in 
February and 410 involving $7,- 
282,000 in March a year ago. 

The decrease in the number of 
failures and the amounts involved’ 
in March from February took 
place in all of the divisions of 
trade into which the report is 
divided; without a single excep- 
tion. 

Manufacturing failures last 
month numbered 28, involving 
$801,000 liabilities, compared with 
32 in February with $2,032,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures de- 
creased from 10 to 5 and liabili- 
ties from $107,000 in February to 
$68,000 in March. In the retail 
trade section insolvencies were 
lowered from 49 to 43 and liabili- 
ties from $391,000 in February to 
$303,000 in March. Construction 
failures numbered 11 with $115,000 
liabilities in March, which com- 
pares with 19 with $209,000 lia- 
bilities in February. Commercial 
service failures numbered 9 in 
March as compared with 22 in 
February and liabilities $173,000 
in March as against $369,000 in 
February. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts, it 
is seen that the Cleveland and 
Atlanta Reserve Districts had 
more failures in March than in 
February, the Minneapolis Reserve, 
District had only one, the same 
as in February; the Dallas Re- 
serve District again did not report 
any failures, while all the remain- 
ing districts reported fewer fail- 
ures. When the amount of lia- 
bilities is considered, it is found 
that the Cleveland, Richmond, At- 
lanta and Minneapolis Reserve 
Districts had more liabilities in- 
volved in March than in Febru- 
ary, while the remaining districts, 
with the exception of the Dallas 
Reserve District, which did 
not have any, had _ smaller 
amounts of liabilities involved in 
March than in February. 
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The State Of Trade 


Much study and consideration 


industry in the post-war period and the past week’s news 
to a degree the aims and tentative plans for coni! 
‘tiplicity o: knotty problems that will arise to plague mankind with | 


the cessation o% hostilities. 
The task oi reconversion and 


nomic structure are presently re- - 


ceiving respectful attention. Un- 
employment will without doubt 
present a serious problem if in- 


dustry is unable to go through the 
process of reconversion in a 
speedy and orderly manner and 
at -the same time keep pace with 
military demobilization. 

At present industrial activity is 
showing signs of tapering off in 
sOme quarters, with fears being 
raised that this trend may grow 
more pronounced before the year 
expires, making for uneasiness all 
around. Credence is given to this 
state of mind by the observation 
of Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, 
economist and Vice-President of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, 
that our latest manpower 
was “largely verbal,” adding that 
“probably it will prove to be true 
that the peak of industrial pro- 
duction in this war period was 
reached last October and that the 
worst of our labor stringencies 
are behind us.” 

According to General Ayres’ in- 
dex, industrial production was 
40.7 above the normal level last 
October and declined to 35.2 
above normal in December. It 
rose moderately to 37.7 in Jan- 


uary and to 38.7 in February. Oc- | 


tober was set as the indicated 
wartime peak production month 
hy General Ayres, since 12 of 15 
components of the production in- 
dex, to quote the General, “have 
already reached peaks from which 
they have turned downward, and 
it seems improbable that most of 
them can regain their previous 
high volume.” 

High-ranking officials of the 
automobile industry, discussing 
with WPB officials the problems 
éxpected when reduced demand 
for munitions will permit return 

civilian production, agreed 
that it would be inadvisable to 


resume manufacture of passenger | 


cars until the government can au- 


thorize production of a minimum | 
af 2,000,000 civilian vehicles. They | 


expressed 
smaller number would make re- 
conversion uneconomical. 
WPB commenting on the meeting 
stated that the industry felt a 
serious unemployment 
would develop with the decline qf 
war production unless the change- 
over to peace production is “prop- 
erly planned.” 


Turning to industrial activity 
the past week, in the field of 
electric production, results show 
that output of electricity declined 
to 4,361,094,000 kilowatt hours in 
the week ended April 8, from 4,- 
408,703,000 kilowatt hours in the 
preceding week, as reported by 
the Edison Electric Institute. 
The current figures, however, 
represent a gain of 12.3% over a 
year ago total of 3,882,467,000. 

Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York reports system out- 
put of 198,500,000 kilowatt hours 
in the week ended April 9, and 
compares with 173,400,000 kilo- 
watt hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or an increase of 
14.4%. 
- In the steel industry, it is noted 
that production of steel ingots and 

eel castings in March closely 
approximated the all-time record 
of last October, according to 
“Steel” magazine, in its current 
issue. Total output for last month 
was 7,804,704 net tons compared 
with 7,819,061 tons in October, 
1943. In the previous week, de- 
mand for steel was well main- 
tained, despite occasional gaps in 
rolling schedules as a result of 
changing requirements. These 
changes tended toward confusion 
in the delivery situation, but 
other pressing tonnage and deliv- 
ery in major steel products is 


crisis | 


the belief that any) 
The) 


problem | 


is now being given to business and 


ig with the mul- 


its atte 


ing as extended as in the recent 
past, the magazine reports. 

As for the rate of steel produc- 
tion, The American Iron & Steel 


reflects | 


idant effects upon our eco- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


lis announced 


Institute places scheduled output | 
for the week beginning April 17, | 
| representative of the various com- 


at 99.5% of rated capacity, equiv- 
alent to 1,782 


(Og 


gots and castings. This compares 
with operations at the rate of 
95.7%, and output of 1,768,000 
tons a week ago. For the week 
beginning April 19, last year, 


steel output totaled 1,716,000 tons, 
and the rate at 99.1% of capacity. 

As to the problem of reconver- 
sion in the metals industry ‘“‘Steel” 
magazine states, that transition 
work is already under way. From 
a survey, “Steel” reveals, that 
74.7% of the industry expects to 
reconvert overnight when. the 
demands of war permit, but 15.6% 


will require a month to do so, 
3.6% three months and 6.1% six 
months or more. Reconversion 
too, will be attended by large- 
scale unemployment, a major 


problem which metals executives 
foresee and have uppermost in 
their minds, since only 60.4% of 
the companies reconverting be- 
lieve they can maintain employ- 
ment during the change-over pe- 
riod. This is due to the fact that 
only 27.5% of the plants employ- 
ing more than a thousand feel that 
they can maintain production 
after peace comes, the survey dis- 
closes. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended April 8, 
totaled 789,324 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
|/nounced. This was an increase of 

1,799 cars, or 2/10ths of 1% above 
the preceding week this year, and 
an increase of 305° cars, .or 
3/100ths of 1% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. How- 
ever, taking the same week in 
| 1942 for comparative purposes, a 
decrease of 24,772 cars, or 3%, is 
| reflected. 
Bituminous coal production as 
'estimated by the National Coal 
Association from incomplete car 
loadings reports, places production 
|in the United States for the week 
ended April 8, at approximately 
11,920,000 net tons, against 12,- 
170,000 net tons for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. The 
report of the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for -War places produc- 
tion for the week ended April 8, 
/at 12,020,000 net tons, or an in- 
|crease of 340,000 tons above the 
| previous week. Production Jan. 1, 
| through April 8, was estimated by 
'the former source, at 174,222,000 
'tons, against 169,753,000 tons for 
| the same period in 1948. 


| Paper production in February 
| declined 2.9% under that of Jan- 
luary, and 1.2% below February 
‘last year, the American Paper & 
|Pulp Association reports. Orders 
|received in February exceeded 
| production by 1.9%, with the re- 
sult that unfilled orders’ rose 
somewhat over the January level. 
Paper output for the week ended 
April 8, was equal to 92% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 88% in 
the preceding week, and 89.9% 
for the week ended- April 10, 
1943, the same source notes. 


Retail buying in New York City 
was well sustained the past week 
and although there was a decline 
from the pre-holiday peak, the 
drop was less than in previous 
years, Dun & Bradstreet reports. 
Activity was kept alive, especially 
in women’s apparel with the sale 
of cotton dresses heavy. Men’s 
| wearing apparel such as suits and 
topcoats enjoyed a good demand 
/and sales of accessories, such as 
| handbags, novelty jewelry and 
other articles surpassed expecta- 
'tions, the trade review said. The 
percentage of increase in sales 





| 
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300 tons of steel in- | 
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Credit Policy Group 


Lester E. Shippee, Executive | 
Vice-President of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company’ of 
Hartford, Conn., has been. ap- 
|pointed to membership on the 
Credit Policy Commission of the 


American Bankers Association, it 
by A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, President of the Association. | 
The Credit Policy Commission is 
a group whose membership 


is 


mittees of the Association dealing 
with credit problems. Mr. Shippee 
is Vice-President of the Connecti- | 
cut Bankers Association. He be- | 
gan his banking career with the | 
Windham County National Bank 


in Danielson, Conn., in 1914. After | 


World War I he became associ- 
ated with the Columbia Trust Co. 
in New York City, for the period 
1919-1920. From 1922-1927 he was 
Deputy Bank Commissioner in 
Connecticut, and was Commis- 
sioner from 1927-1931. He joined 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Co. in 1931 as Vice-President, and 
was made Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1936. 

Mr. Shippee is director of a 
number of corporations. In addi- 
tion he is General Chairman of 
the Post-War Economic Develop- 
ment Council for Metropolitan 
Hartford. He is a director of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
and the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, treasurer of the Hart- 
ford Community Chest, treasurer 
and director of the Governmental 
Research Institute, Inec., and 
treasurer and director of the 
Hartford Better Business Bureau. 


ago for New York City as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve 
Board was 17% for the week 
ending April 8. 


Department store sales on a) 


country-wide basis rose 23% for 
the week ended April 8, com- 
pared with the like week a year 
ago, as taken from the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, while 
sales for the four-weeks’ period 
ended April 8, advanced 22% 
compared with a similar period 
last year, and by 6% for the year 
to April 8, over a like period in 
1943. 

Much is heard these days alsput 
the interference of government in 
the affairs of business, but in the 
retail trade merchants are not 
entirely opposed to regulations 
by the government as may be 
noted by their recent action. 

Endorsement by 30 national and 
18 State retail trade associations, 
representing more than half a 
million stores was given the ex- 
tension of the Price Control Act 
for one year, according to the 
American Retail Federation in 
announcing a poll of its members. 
The Federation stated, however, 
that amendments were asked that 
would better protect retailers. 
One such amendment sought, the 
Federation pointed out, would 


|; Can 


‘Shippee Named To ABA From Washington 


Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The British press seems to be crying its collective heart out over 


the Wisconsin primary result 


and 


the withdrawal of Willkie. It 


means, they sob, that we are returning to our traditional isolationism, 


| or rather the Republican party is. 


war world.is lost. In this country, 


the Republicans can’t possibly escape their iso 
soberly »——— 
isolationism | the 


editors 
that no 
read into the Wisconsin 
and that a disservice is 
rendered by giving 


and ‘other 
cautioning 
be 
results, 
being 


are 


| world the impression that it was 
Mr. Hull, | 
sounding a high note of world | 
both | 
together | Roosevelt's 


an isolationist victory. 


pleads. that 


stand 


collaboration, 
political parties 


disunity among ourselves as we 
did so ignominiously before. 
There is such an awful breast- 
beating about our collaborating 
“in the future,” in fact, that no- 
body stops to ask whom we are 
to colloborate with. Russia? 
Stalin has taken the stand from 
the very beginning that he in- 
tends to go his own way in east- 
ern Europe, and if there is one 
thing clear in all of the world 
mess, it is that he is determined 


to do it. From Mr. Hull’s recent 
speech we gather than he is 


willing to let Stalin do this if he 
will only “collaborate” in doing 
it. The end would be the same 
but it would look much better 
if Stalin instead of saying plainly 
what he intends to do, would at 
least give the appearance of “‘col- 
laborating.” Apparently, he is so 
perverse as not to be willing to 
give the appearance of “collab- 
ating” unless he can really collab- 
orate.in our Latin-American pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Hull will really accomplish 
something politically if he sells 
the Republicans on agreeing to 
his collaborationist policy. This 
would mean that after Stalin had 
done what he wants to do, we 
then agree to enforce the situa- 
tion which he has brought about. 
If the Republican politicoes sub- 
scribe to this they will be es- 
topped from criticizing our post- 
war foreign policy, and there are 
those who insist that it should not 
be an issue in the campaign, but 
they will also have let themselves 
in for the charge that they have 
been wrong on foreign affairs in 
the past and that this is respon- 
sible for the mess we are in, 
which is a tune the New Dealers 
certainly intend to ring. 

Notwithstanding this, we are 
inclined to think Mr. Hull will be 
successful. There is a tremen- 
dous “collaborationist” yearning 
among the Republican politicoes. 
It is doubtful if there is so much 
of this yearning among the rank 
and file of people. 

In the attitude of these Repub- 
lican politicoes there is a mixture 
of helplessness and of. patriotism. 
When the politicians get into 
trouble, when _ the _ problems 








limit the power to control profits 
to Congress through tax legisla- 
tion. 

War spending in these days is | 
on an unprecedented scale and is 
causing taxpayers much concern | 
and interest as to when‘the rising 
tide of debt will subside. The} 
following will afford them some | 
inkling as to the_ proportion | 
reached in previous months. 

War expenditures of the United | 
States as disclosed by the OWI | 
last week, reached a_ record) 
monthly high in March and/| 
amounted. to $7,948,000,000, the | 
former monthly record being $7,- | 
808,000,000 disbursed in Febru- | 
ary. Expenditures for the first | 


quarter of this year averaged $7,- | 
724,000,000 monthly, an increase | 


of 6.1% over the monthly average | 


of $7,283,000,000 for the fourth | 
quarter of 1943. The average) 


become too. arresting, their 
inclination is to set up a 
commission, and now, after this 
country :'is.in its. seeond 
World War in a generation, so to 
speak, and the people are asking 
why, the tendency is to set up a 
commission; which is to say, an 
international tribunal of some 
kind. 


But about the patriotic aspects 
of the Republicans in this matter, 
there is the disposition among 
them not to rock the boat while 
we are at war. We see no such 
tendency on the part of the New 
Dealers not to rock it. They 
carry on their class war; they get 
up a merry agitation about 


| whether we should recognize De 


Gaulle and Badoglio, the  so- 
called liberal or anti-liberal ele- 
ments of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
They go along just as they were 
going before the war. 


the | f 
r 


on it, that we not again fall into| 


Unless FD is reelected the -post- 
the Leftist press is screaming that 
lationist supporters now, 


enemy... It would be nice if 
the New Dealers would play ball 
with them on this.score. But the 
fact that they won’t is not likely 
o dissuade the Republicans. 

This being the manifest case, 
one wonders why the British are 
moaning so audibly over Mr. 
prospective defeat. 
An anti-collaborationist trend, 
they say, when we have just read 
how Mr. Hoover and Ramsay Mc- 
Donald sat over the Rapidan logs 
and discussed splitting up the 
world into two spheres, the re- 
duction of navies and whatnot. 
How in the name of Heaven can 
you: have any mere collaboration 
than that? 

The point is that we have 
always been “collaborating”; we'll 
be doing it to our dying day. The 
only possible difference on this 
“collaborationist” business  be- 
tween a Republican and New 
Deal administration is that the 
former vyvill not scatter money 
around the world so freely as will 
the New Deal; that, instead, it 
will be finding out where some 
of the money has already gone. 
You can’t escape wondering if 
that is what the British are wor- 
ried about. If we ever move in 
and collaborate to the extent of 
“helping” them administer their 
possessions, “helping” them invest 
in and develop those possessions 
—oh, boy, what collaboration that 
would be. 


Latin American 
Problems Discussed 


Export, import and transporta- 
tion problems in Latin America 
were discussed on April 13 by 
representatives of W. R. Grace & 
Co. at the Round Table on Latin 
America, held at the New School 
for Social Research in New York 
City. John T. Kirby, Vice-Presi- 
dent of W. R. Grace & Co., made 
the introductory remarks, which 
were followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 


Harold J. Roig, President, Pan 
American-Grace Airways; R. Ran- 
ney Adams, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Grace Line; Chester R. 
Dewey, President, Grace National 
Bank, and other executives of W. 
R. Grace & Co. and affiliated 
companies participated in the 
general discussion. Dr. Hans 
Staudinger, dean of the Graduate 
Fatulty of Political and Social 
Science of the New School, acted 
as moderator, and Dr. Frederick 
Haussmann, chairman of _ the 
Round Table series, took part in 
the discussion. 

Others who took part in the 
discussion and who put leading 
questions were the following: 

Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia 
University and M. Vidal Guar- 
diola, industrialist—discussion of 
the industrial development of the 
company in Peru and Chile and 
the cooperation of the company 
with the national economy of these’ 
eountries. 

Professor Henry Jordan, New 
York University—trade problems. 

Jose Weissberger — transporta- 
tion, shipping and air line prob- 
lems. 

Among others taking part in the 
discussion were Emilio Godoy, 








Charles Ney, William Flatow, 
George Horner, Walter Lindeman 
and Roy Russell, all from W. R. 


The atti- | Grace & Co. and qualified through 


daily rate in March declined to | tude of the Republican politicoes | experience to discuss export and 


$294,400,000, as against $312,300,- 
000 during the month of Feb- 


| 
| 


|Congressmen and Senators and 
| Governors, etc.; the professionals 


serving to take up the slack, be-' last week over that of one year | ruary. 


—is to present a united front to 





|—and we mean the Republican,import problems in general and 


'a few specific commodities, such 
las sugar, coffee, ores,-metals, cot- 
'ton and wool, 
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A New Kind Of World? 


A thorough analysis of the mistakes of the 
unhappy past, a study of current developments, 
and an examination of future possibilities have led 
us to the following conclusions as regards some of 
the basic problems involved in the future preven- 
tion of aggression and war: 

1. The major nations together with the other 
law-abiding States should create an international 


during the. past week, _al- 
though perhaps somewhat 
weakened . by phrases of 
little clear or definitive 
meaning, contributes in 
a concrete way to cur- 
rent post-war discussion. 
He says that “if business 
wishes to remain in private 
hands it must make its con- 
tribution to the _ country 


lof shorter work week without 
‘material reduction in weekly 
earnings. During the war 
wage-earners have _ contrib- 
uted increased productivity 
to the war effort without 
compensation by increases in 
wage rates. Justice, there- 
fore, requires that they re- 
| turn to normal hours without 





}material change in weekly) 


organization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

2. The major nations—and, in due course, all 
nations—should pledge themselves not to use force 
against each other or against any other nation, 
except on the basis of arrangements made in con- 
nection with such an international organization. 

3. Each of the major nations, and any other 
nations to be agreed upon, should accept special 
responsibility for maintaining adequate forces and 
for using such forces, on the basis of arrangements 
made in connection with the international organiza- 
tion, to prevent or suppress all disturbances of the 
peace. ; 

Our basic thought is that a general interna- 
tional organization of sovereign nations, having 
for its primary objective the maintenance of peace 
and security, should comprise effective agencies 
and arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international controversies; for joint use of force 
to suppress disturbances of the peace, and for 
fostering cooperative effort among nations for the 
progressive improvement of the general welfare.— 
Breckenridge Long, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Such schemes in the past have regularly been 
wrecked on the rocks of stubborn nationalism. 

Obviously, they must always fail in a world 
composed of individual nations determined each to 
push its own interest to the limit. 

Is there any reason to suppose another kind of 
world has come into being now? 





The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
on others, the advancement| keting methods, as well as 


of workers’ interests gener-| many others.” 


ally as consumers can come 





worth while. It must see} earnings.” 
that it is truly competitive,} Reduced to essentials, we 
that it treats fairly the in-| have here a proposal which 
vestors and labor who share} would increase hourly wages 
in making it valuable, that it}10 or 15‘ in a number of 
learns to avoid depressions) industries over existing hour- 
which penalize all of us. 'ly earnings (swollen as these 
“Labor’s part is no less im-|are with overtime penalty 
portant. If it wishes to be|payments), and, of course, a 
free and to choose its employ-|much larger increase over 
ment where it will and with-| the base wage rates existing 
out restrictions, it must see}/now, and still more above 
that it produces effectively.|those that existed imme- 
There is no more place for|diately prior to the outbreak 
monopoly in labor than there|}of war: Moreover, the in- 
is for it in management. Spe-|creases thus provided would 
cifically, this means that re-|be divided in the most arbi- 


being placed on production in|ous groups of 


some places must be removed. | ers. 


and expensive regulations| operating to stimulate maxi- 
that make work for some but} mum production in the post- 
do not make for lower costs) war world. 

must be abolished. | : 

“Nor are all detrimental | Some Reservations 

government restrictions a| It would, of course, be un- 
matter of law.” he said,.|reasonable and in any event 
“Some are by regulation,| 4uite futile to expect uniform 
such as the present Treasury | intelligence or constructive- 
Department regulations | ness in such post-war discus- 
which interfere with setting|Sion. Talk will, moreover, 
up adequate depreciation re-|Continue, regardless of its 
serves. Unless business can|USsefulness. The public, 
scrap existing equipment as| therefore, would do well to 
rapidly as economically pos-| keep certain mental reserva- 





sible so as to replace it with| tions “on tap,” as it were, at 
modern facilities that will| all times. Some of them are: 


produce better.goods at} . (1) The post-war world will 


strictions that are presently|trary way among the vari-| 
wage-earn- | 
Such a suggestion can) 
It means that time-wasting| scarcely be regarded as co-| 


only from expansion rather 
than restriction of produc-: 
tion. Labor as well as capital 
may price itself out of a mar- 
ket.” 

Dean Donald K. David, 
Dean of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, is certain that 
“during the past year there 
has been a growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of business 
leaders and of the public at 
large of the great importance 
of preparing currently for the 
resumption of normal indus- 
trial operations based ‘on 
civilian requirements. The 
transition to successive phases 
of our war effort will inevit- 
ably involve the demobiliza- 
tion of certain portions of our 
armed forces. As these men 
return to this country they 
are going to want jobs—hon- 
est jobs, not relief work or 
the dole. And these jobs 
should be provided by private 
enterprise if we are to main- 
tain sound economic and po- 
litical conditions in this coun- 
try. However, reasonably 
full employment in private 
enterprise without a serious 
delay is impossible unless we 
have effectively anticipated 
the intrinsic problems in the 
reconversion of the country’s 
productive facilities. Any 
sound analysis of these prob- 
lems raises questions of raw 
materials, of financial re- 
sources, of taxation, of mar- 





Public Policies 


Henry E. Bodman, Counsel 
to the Automotive Council 
for War Production, being a 
practical man of affairs, ad- 
dresses himself with greater 
particularity to problems 
which he and his clients are 
well aware will quickly and 
threateningly face business 
when the time comes to re- 
convert on a major scale. 
Says he: 

“Legislative ,and’ adminis- 
trative settlement procedures 
should be established with- 
out delay. These should in- 
clude (1) provision for the 
prompt clearance of indus- 
trial plants; (2) for the 
prompt settlement of war 
contracts which will be final 
and conclusive except for col- 
lusion or fraud; (3) sufficient 
advance payments to free the 
working capital of war con- 
tractors so that civilian pro- 
duction can be resumed; (4) 
partial final settlements with- 
out waiting for approval of 
the entire claim, and (5) the 
protection of war contractors 
against insolvency of other 
war contractors to or for 
whom goods or services have 
been furnished in furtherance 
of the war effort.” 


Robert Gaylord, President 
of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, is likewise 
of a practical turn of mind, 


and in what he has had to say! bor proposes . . 





lower prices, we will not 
make the strides to a better 


country that free enterprise | 


pePmits.”’ 


Labor’s Responsibility 


There is some evidence that 
the American Federation of 


‘not be saved by glittering 
‘resolutions, no matter by 
'whom adopted. 

| (2) Not much will be ac- 
-complished by talking vague- 
ily about “responsibility” in 
'the post-war world, by ex- 
ihortation to “cooperate,” or 


| 
j 


Atlantic Charter Aims 
Require Sound 
Economie Policies 


| Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal 
}and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal, told the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science at Philadelphia 
on April 15 that the fulfillment 
of the Atlantic Charter will de- 
pend as much on the soundness 
of domestic economic policies as 
|on recognition of international re- 
|sponsibility. We quote from an 
‘Associated Press dispatch from 
|Philadelphia, on April 15, from 
| which we also take the following: 

Dr. James told the American 
|Academy of Political and Social 
| Science that the present war was 
| caused in part by the “ineffi- 
| clency”’ with which Western na- 
| tions managed the reconstruction 
after the World War. 

Failure to carry out the ideals 
reiterated from the Brussels Fi- 
nancial Conference in 1922 to the 
World Economic Conference in 
1933 was due in part, he said, to 
the fact that there were serious 
internal economic difficulties 
| within each of the Western na- 
“Current sugges- 
tions that the period of recon- 
struction after this war will be 
| different from any other period in 
|human history are dangerous, 
| since they invite the formulation 
of dreams that are not founded on 
| reality,’ Dr. James said. 
| “When victory crowns the pres- 
|ent struggle we shall have another 
|opportunity. If the ideals of the 


| 


| Atlantic Charter are in very truth 
|to be attained it is imperative 
ithat firm economic foundations 
should be laid for an enduring 
peace. Monetary stability and the 
liberation of world trade from its 
present fetters are still vitally 
important, but the attainment of 
these ideals will depend on the 
soundness of domestic economic 
policies as well as upon courage- 
of international 








| tnois involved. 


| one 
|}Ous recognition 


responsibility.” 


Rule By “Bureaucratic” 
Mandate And Decree 
Condemned By Hawkes 


Senator Albert W. Hawkes ad- 
| dressing members of the National 
Metal Trades Association at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on April 15 declared 
that Americans should “wake up 





Labor joins with the Pres-| by effort to force prosperity |and reharness” their government 


ident of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in this 


general view of the situation, | 
for at one point its official 
post-war program has this to 


Say: 
‘ ‘In 
sponsibility for 


addition to its re- 


bers and selection of officers 


to represent the union and’ 


negotiate contracts protecting 
members’ rights and _ inter- 
ests, the union must assume 
the responsibilities accom- 
panying the _ establishment 
and maintenance of maxi- 
mum levels.of production and 
employment. This implies 
the unreserved cooperation 
necessary for full employ- 
ment with review and revi- 
sion of rules and practices 
which were developed to pro- 
tect workers in a depressed 
and severely fluctuating 
economy.” 

Unfortunately, however, 
the same document contains 
this passage: 

“For all wage-earners the 
American Federation of La- 
. restoration 


craftsman-_ 
ship and discipline of mem-| 


_as President Hoover did early 
_in the 1929 depression. 

(3) Indeed, “cooperation,” 
no matter by whom or by 
whom demanded, is of much 
less importance than is com- 
monly supposed. It is indeed 
quite possible to have too 
much cooperation. An ounce 
of competition is worth many 
pounds of cooperation. 

(4) First and foremost, we 
must have wise public poli- 
cies, which will leave as much 
as possible to the initiative, 
discretion and judgment of 
the individual. 





Money In Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion after deducting the moneys 
held in the U. S. Treasury and 
by Federal Reserve Banks and 
agents. The figures this time are 
those of Feb. 29, 1944, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including of course 
that held in bank vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $20,823,585,532 as 
against $20,529,050,611 on Jan. 31, 
1944, and $16,087,533,935 on Feb. 





|to make it their servant, not mas- 
| ter, and condemned rule by “bu- 
reaucratic mandate and decree.” 
A special dispatch to the New 
York ‘“World-Telegram”, from 
Syracuse, on April 15, from which 
we take the foregoing also quoted 
Senator Hawkes as follows: 


If the people don’t do this, he 
said, “the things for which we 
went to war will be lost.” 

Senator Hawkes declared that 
the three million persons on the 
public pay roll were “a menace 
to the rule by majority.” 


He demanded that Congress re- 
cover from the President “powers 
transferred to him unnecessarily,” 
place a time limit on any future 
granted executive powers, exer- 
cise greater economy and effi- 
ciency in Government expendi- 
tures and see than “only qualified, 
efficient men, not political debtors, 
are appointed to Government 
jobs.” 

Senator Hawkes advocated pres- 
ervation of State’s rights, warning 
that the people of the states must 
not “feed the flames of centralized 
government” by wallowing in the 
trough of public expenditures He 
urged Americans to “exercise their 
duties and responsibilities as free 
men” under the Constitution. 





28, 1943, and compares with $5,- 
698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just 
before the outbreak of the first 
World War, that is on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174. 
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: Hull In Pan-American Day Address Declares 


Inter-American Unity Respects Rights Of Others 


Stressing the inter-American unity existing between the nations 
of America, Secretary of State Cordell Hull in an address on April 14, 
signalizing the observance of Pan-American Day, took occasion tO!an essential framework and ma-| submitted to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the Selective 


* state that “our unity comes from a passionate devotion to human 
liberty and national independence which is so strong that it does 
not stop with the effort of each people to secure liberty for itself, 


but goes on to respect as no less 


valid the desire of other peoples | 


to achieve the same liberty in ac- 


| cordance with their own traditions 


and historic institutions.” 


Secretary Hull, 
was broadcast from Washington, 


noted that “as the years have gone | 
on the true principles underlying | 


inter-American unity have been 
made more specific as one inter- 
American conference has followed 


another”; in particular he made! 


mention of the Montevideo con- 
ference in 1933, at 


affirmed their belief in certain 
essential principles upon which 
cooperation between nations and 
international order 
based.” “Among them,” he said, 
“was the principle that every na- 
tion, large and small, was equal 
before the law of nations. Another 
was the right of every nation to 
develop its own institutions, free 
from intervention by others.” It 
was also observed by Mr. Hull 
that “we already see the begin- 
ning of a wider application 
these basic principles. 


United Nations’ Declaration, and 
the declarations made at Mos- 
cow.” 

In pointing out that “we citizens 


of this hemisphere have great op- | 


portunities before us,’ Secretary 


Hull stated: 


“The community of action 


Among the American nations, al-| 
will at: 


ready highly developed, 
the end of the war be indispenable 
in the advancement of our 
nomic well-being and in the es- 
tablishment of an _ international 
organization to prevent the recur- 


rence of world wars.” “Together,” | 


he added, “we must foresce and 
prepare for the ever-greater com- 
mon task of the peace.” 

Secretary Hull’s address follows 
in full: 

“Pan-American Day is an im- 
portant anniversary to the nations 
of the Americas. We meet today 
to honor those whose vision and 
energy established and for more 
than 50 years have carried for- 
ward the Pan-American Union 
and all that it signifies. It is well 
to ask ourselves why it is that we 
can meet in the midst of the 
greatest war of history and why it 
is that we have so great an 
achievement to.commemorate, for 
in doing so we may more clearly 
see the guideposts which point the 
true direction in which we may 
go forward to new cooperation 
among ourselves and new cooper- 
ation with other nations of the 
earth. 

“Inter-American unity was not 
brought about by force and is not 
based -upon the conception of a 
master race whose mission is to 
rule. It was not produced by na- 
tions with a homogeneous racial 
origin. It does not depend upon 
the words of a common language 
or a culture based on a common 
literature or common customs and 
habits. 

“Were these the only sources of 
international unity and common 
action, the future for the world 
would be dark indeed. But inter- 
American unity proves that there 
are other sources more subtle and 
even stronger—sources which of- 
fer hope to a world which can 
find no hope in the factors which 
I have mentioned. 

“Our unity comes frem a pas- 
sionate devotion to human liberty 
end national independence which 
is so strong that it does not stop 
with the effort of each people to 
secure liberty for itself, but goes 
-on to respect as no less valid the 


desire of other peoples to achieve | able. 
in accordance | an 
if soeraed 


the same liberty ' 
their own traditions and historic 
institutions. 


whose address | 


which, he| 
stated: “The American Republics | 


must be) 


of | 
They were | 
stated in the Atlantic Charter, the 


eco- | 


* 





“Although the language of Boli- 
var and San Martin was different 
from that of Washington and Jer- 
|ferson, they were expressing the 
Same purposes and principles and 
i'they led their countrymen along 
the same paths. These are the 
| paths along which inter-American 
/unity has developed, growing ever 
| stronger as the American nations 
| have come to understand one an- 
other and to have trust and con- 
|fidence in one another’s purposes 
and to work together for purposes 
so identic that they produced, not 
division and jealousy, but unity 
of thought and action. 

“As the years have gone on, the 
true principles underlying inter- 
American unity have been made 
|more specific as one inter-Amer- 
ican conference has followed an- 
other. In the years between the 
world wars the trust and confi- 
dence between the American na- 
tions grew ever stronger, while 
elsewhere the growth of ambi- 
'tions of conquest by force brought 
division and fear. It is the com- 
mon pride of the American re- 
publics and the good fortune of 
all mankind that the torch of in- 
ternational cooperation has burned 
at its brightest in the affairs of 
'this hemisphere precisely at a 
time when it was being blacked 
‘out elsewhere. It is natural that 
the history of an international 
association which has endured 
longer than any other should pro- 
vide encouraging guidance for the 
future. 

“At the Montevideo conference 
in 1933 the American republics 
affirmed their belief in certain 
essential principles upon which 
cooperation between nations and 
international order must be based. 
/Among them was the principle 
that every nation, large and small, 
was equal before the law of na- 
‘tions. Another was the right of 
‘every nation to develop its own 
‘institutions, free from intervention 
‘by others. 


| “We already see the beginning 
‘of a wider application of these 
| basic principles. They were stated 
‘in the Atlantic Charter, the United 
| Nations Declaration, and the dec- 
ilarations made at Moscow. Spe- 
cifically, it was agreed at Moscow 
'that membership in the world se- 
‘curity organization must be upon 
'the basis of the sovereign equality 
‘of all nations, weak as well as 
|strong, and the right of every na- 
'tion to a government of its own 
| choice. 

“The Americans spoke with a 
‘united voice at Buenos Aires as 
/early as 1936 and Lima in 1938 
(of the dangers to world peace 
| which impended and took united 
‘action to defend the hemisphere 
|against them. When the attack 
| came, many of the American re- 
| publics immediately sprang to the 
| defense of the hemisphere. Shortly 
after the conference at Rio de 
|Janeiro others took the same 
| course. 


| “This chapter in our American 


history will ever be a gallant and 
| glorious one. It teaches that unity 
|of purpose, a common and pas- 
|sionate devotion to the mainte- 
nance of freedom, and mutual 
trust and confidence are the es- 
sential elements without which 
no amount of international or- 
ganization and machinery can 
succeed. But it also teaches us 
and other nations that interna- 
tional organization and machinery 
are necessary. 

“Successful as our common ac- 
tion has been, it has not been 
complete. And it took time, 





which may not always be avail- 

Therefore, we learn that 
international organization, 
in the field of inter- 
American cooperation or in the 


| broader field of world peace, must | 
have the main’ supports. 


It must | 
gather its greatest strength from | 
‘the rightness “and jjustriess of the | 
| principles upon which it is found- | 
ied and the mutual trust of its| 
members. It must also have such | 


Critical Activities Approved By WMC 
To Determine Gccunaticna!l Deferments 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
made public on April 11 the list of critical activities and programs 


chinery and such an acceptance | Service System, by the WMC Inter-Agency Committee on Occupa- 

tional Deferments, to assist him in devising instructions to selective 

service boards on the handling of claims for deferment of registrants 
>. 


of their obligations on the part of | 
its members as will enable it to| 
act promptly and effectively in| 
times of crisis. 

“Another guidepost for the fu- 
ture which our common experi- 
ence before and during this war 
has raised is in the economic 
field. With the outbreak of the 
war the continent mobilized eco- 
nomically. The extent to which 
the products of the hemisphere 
have contributed to the growing 
success Of the war against Ger- 
many and Japan cannot be over- 
estimated. Millions of men and 
women .throughout the hemi- 
sphere are devoting themselves 
unsparingly to the production of 
essential materials and to the 
forging of the weapons of our 
common victory. All this has been 
done under the great handicaps 
of the dislocations produced by 
the war. 

“At the end of the war all of 
our countries will be faced by 
problems of immense gravity. Out 
of the experience of our associa- 
tion in peace and.in war, we have 
learned that the expansion of ma- 
terial well-being can only come 
with an expansion of production 
and trade and hence an increase 
in consumption. We have learned, 
too, that no one nation can solve 
its problems by itself. An in- 
crease in production requires fi- 
nancing, a wise selection of the 
goods to be produced, and wise 
and fair commercial policies to 
enable goods to flow to their mar- 
kets and necessary purchases to 
be made in return. All of this 
requires cooperative effort and 
the creation of international ar- 
rangements through which that 





effort may have concrete expres- 
sion.. But it requires something 
more than this. It requires the 
respect by each nation for each 
other 
spoken in the field of political 
relations. 

“International. cooperation in 
the economic field is the opposite 
of economic imperialism, by which 
one country seeks to exploit an- 
other. It is also the opposite of 
economic nationalism, by which 
each nation ‘seeks to live unto 
itself. 

“We citizens of this hemisphere 
have great opportunities before 
us. The community of action 
among the American nations, al- 
ready highly developed, will at the 
end of the war be indispensable 
in the advancement of our eco- 
nomic well-being and in the es- 
tablishment of an _ international 
organization to prevent the recur- 
rence of world wars. Together, as 
I have said, we foresaw, pointed 
out and prepared against the dan- 
gers of war. Together we must 
foresee and prepare for the ever- 
greater common task of the peace. 
I believe that as in future years 
men of the Americas meet to 
commemorate this day they will 
see unfolded before their eyes 
ever-increasing evidence that the 
path along which inter-American 
cooperation has led is the path to 
human liberty and human wel- 
fare.” 


Liberia Adheres To 
Atlantic Charter 


Liberia, Negro republic on the 
West African coast, on April 10 
adhered formally to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the 
declaration of the United Nations, 
according to Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington April 10, 
which also said: 

Consul General Walter F. Walk- 
er of New York City signed the 
declaration at the State Depart- 
ment at noon. Liberia is the 35th 
signer. 





nation of which I have} 





under 26. 





At the same time, Mr. McNutt | 
revealed that as Chairman of the | 


War Manpower Commission he 
had recommended to General 
Hershey the inclusion of the pro- 
duction of coal in mines to be 
specified in certain States, med- 
ical, dental and osteopathic stu- 
dents without restriction, and 
certain preparatory students in 
these’ professional fields. The 
Committee, of which Mr. McNutt 
is ex-officio Chairman, had omit- 
ted these items, the one on coal 
by a close vote that reversed an 
earlier action. 

“In my judgment, it would be 
a very serious error, from the 
viewpoint of the war effort as 
well as the public interest, to dis- 
regard the additional activities I 
am listing,’ Mr. McNutt wrote. 


Mr. McNutt’s letter to General 
Hershey is transmitting the Com- 
mittee’s, and his own recommen- 
dations follows: 


“Enclosed is a copy of the list 
of critical activities and programs 
that have been approved by the 
War Manpower Commission Inter- 
Agency Committee on Occupa- 
tional Deferment. The members 
of the Committee have been re- 
quested to submit at their next 
meeting, April 11, a list of plants, 
together with the estimated num- 
ber of workers in each plant or 
activity on the approved list. 

“Although not included in the 
Committee’s recommendations, as 
Chairman of the War Manpower 





Commission, I am recommending 
to you, for your consideration, the 
inclusion of the production of coal 
in mines to be specified in the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, southern Wyoming 
Washington and western Virginia. 

“I am also submitting to you 
for similar consideration medical. 
dental and osteopathic students 
in good standing in recognized 
schools without regard to the two- 
year restriction suggested by the 
Committee. In addition, I urge 
your consideration of pre-medical, 
pre-dental and  pre-osteopathic 
studen@® who are within 24 months 
of completion of their course of 
study not to exceed 50% of the 
total average number of students 
in the _ respective professional 


, schools in the years 1938-1939 and 


1939-1940. 


“You are familiar with the rea- 
sons why I am asking these addi- 
tional recommendations to those 
approved by 'the Committee. In 
my judgment, it would be a very 
serious error; from the viewpoint 
of the war effort as well as the 
public interest, to disregard the 
additional activities I am listing.” 


The list of critical activities and 
programs submitted by the WMC 
Inter-Agency Committee on Occu- 
pational Deferments follows: 


1. Office of Rubber Director 


Research, piloting and produc- 
tion of synthetic rubbers, buta- 
diene and styrene 

Production of essential raw ma- 
terials in three Government- 
owned plants operated by Rubber 
Reserve Co. (at Memphis, Nauga- 
tuck and Philadelphia) 

Manufacture of reclaim rubber 

Manufacture of essential rubber 
goods permitted under Rubber 
Order R-1 

Manufacture of rubber process- 
ing machinery 


2. Army Service Forces 


Rockets 

Radar 

Critical components for trucks, 
heavy and light-heavy (2%-ton 
and heavier), including truck 


trailers and Class I and II tractors 





specifically assigned by the tech- 
nical services 


3. Army Air Forces 
_ Group I-IV Aircraft—only spec- 
ified items. 


4. Navy Department 
Landing craft 
Rockets 
Submarine 
Aircraft carriers 
High-capacity ammunition 
Radar 
Aircraft in Group I-IV 
Ships and aircraft maintenance 
including modification centers 


5. War Production Board 


Component parts of approved 
critical programs when such pro- 
duction is not under the direct 
supervision of the services or 
other claimant agencies 


6. Maritime Commission 


Combat-loaded transports 
Combat-loaded cargo vessels 
and tankers 


7. Petroleum Administration 
for War 


Aviation gasoline program and 
synthetic rubber components 

Technical services vital to avia- 
tion gasoline program and syn- 
thetic rubber components 

Special technical services essen- 
tial to production of crude petro- 
leum 

8. Office of Defense 
Transportation 


Great Lakes and inland water- 
ways—(a) Only captains and chief 
engineers; (b) other licensed of- 
ficers for 1944 navigation season 

Airlines—F light personnel— 
ground personnel only outside the 
continental United States 

(Railroads—Personnel engaged 
in railway and motor transport 
service directly related to the 
movement of war freight neces- 
sary to support the immediate war 
objectives the withdrawal of 
which would decrease the safety, 
speed and volume of movement so 
as to adversely affect such war 
objectives) 

(a) Railway personnel engaged 
in assembly line, haul and break- 
up of railway freight trains 

(b) Key personnel of those 
trucking companies whose equip- 
ment is more than 16,000 tons 
gross weight of vehicles. 

(For hire—trucking—same as 
definition for railroads) see above 


9. War Shipping Administration 
Pharmacist mates 
Off-shore shipping (active sea- 
going personnel and men in train- 


iing for service in the Merchant 


Marine—no more men under 26 
are being recruited for training) 


10. Board of War Communications 

International radiotelegraph, ra- 
diotelephone and cable carriers 
outside the continental United 
States 


11. War Food Administration 


Special technical services essen- 
tial to wet corn milling 


12. Coordinator of Fisheries 


Operation of commercial fishing 
vessels of 20 gross tons or over— 
captains only 


13. National Roster 


(a) Students graduating before 
July 1, 1944, in specified scientific 
and specialized fields 

(b) Students in good standing 
in recognized schools—medical, 
dental, veterinery and osteopathic 
(this is restricted to students 
graduating within 24 months after 
' July 1, 1944) 
| (ec) Office of Scientific Research 


Research and development work ! and Development 
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AFL In Offering “Post-War Program” Urges 
“International Organization Of Peace” 


Declaring that ‘the only safety from war is in the international 


organization oi peace,” 


the American Federation of Labor expresses 


it as its belief that “it is imperative that the United States do its 
full part to help develop a general system of mutual security.” This 


view of the Federation is set out in its ““Post-War Program” 
by its Committee on Post-War Planning and approved by the Execu- 


tive Committee of the AF of L. 

The plan was made available in 
advance of the Conference under 
the auspices of the Federation 
scheduled for two days (April 12 
and 13) at the Hotel Commodore, 
in New York, at which the pro- 
posals formed the basis of discus- 
sion. The plan sets out that “the 
program for the establishment of 
a lasting must provide for 
the continuing cooperation of the 
nations of freedom in the three 
great areas of their common inter- 
est, security, livelihood a 
tice. This cooperation,” it is 2 
“does not involve the creation of a 
world government, but the accept- 
ance of definite obligations 
work together under agreed con- 
ditions and within limits 
by them. The basic principles 
those of the Atlantic Charter and 
the other pronouncements of the 
United Nations, developed along 
the lines indicated in the first part 
of this statement.” 

As to “Security,” 
tion’s Plan has th 
say in part: 

The program.-for the prevention 

of war has already been set forth 
in Four-Nation Declaration 
signed by the Governments of the 
United States. the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China, 
Es: 
“That their united action, 
pledged for the prosecution of the 
war against their respective en- 
emies, will be continued for the 
organization and maintenance of 
peace and security.” 

“That they recognize the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general inter- 
national organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign 
equal of ali peace-loving states, 
and oven to membership by all 
such states, large and small, for 
the international 
peace 

The 


peace 


to 


" ver 
the Sei 
aro 
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the Federa- 
following to 
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1 
tne 


ity 


maintenance of 
and security.” 
substance of this 
tion incorporated 

(Connally) resolution 

United States Senate on post-war 
policy. Steps should now be taken 
to insure the speedy realization of 
these plans. These should 
include: 

1. The calling of a United Na- 
tions Commission either to estab- 
lish the “General International 
Organization,” referred to in ‘the 
Moscow Agreement, or to serve 
provisionally in that capacity. 

2. The transformation of the 
wartime alliances of the United 
Nations into .an organization for 
peace. The initial organization 
for voiicing will grow out of the 
military situation at the end of the 
war and will remain a primary re- 
sponsibility of the Great Powers. 
It should be recognized, however, 
that this is a purely 
necessity. The program for inter- 
national security in the future will 
have to be worked out by the 
United Nations as a whole. For 
this purpose the General 
national Organization will need 
the advice of civilian as well as 
military experts. 

We believe that 
States has much at stake 
maintenance of these 
prireiples. and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges its full 
support in any steps to supplant 
tendencies toward unilateratism 
with genuine co-operative action 
which will broaden and deeven 
the mutual relations already 
achieved by the United Nations. 

The principal recommendations 


declara- 
into the 
of 


was 


steps 


the 
the 


in 


War Plan were summarized as fol- 
Jows in the New York “Times” of 
Apri! 12. 

1. Transformation of the struc- 
trivre af the T'nited Nations into an 
international organization for the 


< _ 


jus- | 
dded, j 


|; COMmmMOon peop 


the! 


temporary | 
i ” | dent 


ethan | and active participation of all na- 


United | and 


foundation | 


prepared 


' preservation of peace, with the 
participation of all nations, large 
and small. Pending establishment 
of such an _ organization, the 
United Nations are to serve as an 
interim substitute. 

2. The proposed international 

organization is to use whatever 
means may be necessary, includ- 
ing an international police force, 
to prevent the outbreak of wars 
in the future. 
3. Amelioration of international 
trade barriers to facilitate a freer 
interchange of goods and services 
between all nations based upon 
rejection of isolationism, expnan- 
sionism and imperialism. 

4. Rejection of any attempts by) 
any nation to apply unilateral so- 
lutions to territorial and other 
problems affecting world peace. 

5. Establishment of internation- 
al organizations to deal with prob- 
lems of health and social welfare, 
the prevention of epidemics and 
traffic in drugs. 

William Green, President. and 
George Meany, ®ecretary-Treas- 
urer, of the Federation, issued on 
April 12, in booklet form, the Fed- 
eration’s post-war program, which 
we reprint in full herewith: 


PART I 
Bases of Lasting International 
Peace 

Guiding International Principles 
I. War is the Enemy. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor believes 
that war among the nations waged 
by the modern engines of death 
and destruction is the supreme 
enemy of the well being of the 
of the world. We 
recognize that our own movement 
of organized labor—a movement 
which is the product of the long! 
struggle of workers for economic 
and social democracy — has no 
future of promise in a world liv- 
ing under the threat and burden 
of the war system. We consider 
that the elimination of war as an 
instrument’of national policy is a 


‘he 


a 
& 


| condition essential to the perpetu- 


ation and the further development 
of our democratic way of life. 

. IU. Lasting peace mus@rest on 
socia! justice and include all peo- 
ples. We reaffirm this principle set 
forth by Samuel Gompers at the 
close of the First World War in 
the Censtitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. This 
principle has now te be incorpo- 
rated in the peace settlement at 
the end of the Second World War 
We are in full aecord with the 
way t is elaborated 


in which it in 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms forth in President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941. We note with satis- 
faction the Declaration of Presi- |! 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister | 
Churchill andi Marshal Stalin at 
Teheran, in waich they stated: 
“We shall seek the cooperation 


set 


tions, large and small, whose peo- 
ples in heart and in mind are 
dedicated, as are our own peo- 
ples, to the elimination of tyranny 
slavery, oppression and in- 
tolerance. We will welcome them 
as they may choose to come into 
the world family of democratic 
nations.” It is our belief that these 
principles must be translated into 
policies and acts, both now and in 
the future. 

Ill. The only safety from war is | 
in the international crganization 
of peace. The industry of war has 


d : . now been taken over by modern | 
ronta*ned in the Federation Paste | P 


science even more completely 


| than the industries of peace. It is 


a local conflict but 
soreads its disturbance over the | 
lives of evervone everywhere. | 
Labor is especially aware of its | 
destructive power, which drafts sa | 


no longer 


| penditures, 


' whether 


-| daily life. 
| sary 


‘and services for all. 


| Tyrdnnical governments which 


| such indifference strengthens the 


many workers in the fighting 
forces and creates economic con- 
fusion at home. The conflicts ot 
today have proved that we can no 
longer rely on our favored geo- 
graphical position to maintain our 
national safety. Moreover, the 
vast majority of the workers of 


our country realize what it would } 


mean to respond to this changed | 
situation by engaging in that, 
rivalry for power which is in- 
herent in any effort to make our- | 
selves secure through a program | 
of national expansion and militar- | 
ism. The outcome of such a policy 
is not security, peace, and a rising | 
standard of living, but increasing 
suspicion, mounting military ex- 
imperialistic adven- | 
tures and war. We believe, there- 
fore, it is imperative that the} 
United States do its full part to/| 
help develop a general system of 
mutual security. 

IV. Victory is not enough. The | 
total defeat of the Axis Powers is | 
essential to clear the way for 
democratic international recon- 
struction; but to stop with that 
alone would not furnish us with] 
any permanent guarantee of secur- 
ity. The United Nations must be 
ready and equipped to use what- 
ever means are necessary to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war. This} 
will surely require programs for} 
policing and the use of armed | 

| 
| 


| 





forces, but we do not believe that 

the mere massing of ferce on the 
part of the United Nations will be | 
sufficient to provide lasting secur- | 
ity. In order to maintain interna- 
tional peace, political and military | 
programs must be associated with | 
a far-reaching economic program 
which will be designed, not to ad- 
vantage certain nations at the ex- 
pense of others, but to organize 
and utilize the new productive 
powers of industry and agricul- 
ture for the advancement of the 
standards of living of all peoples. 
World-wide economic health is es- 
sential to security. The American 
Federation of Labor is convinced 
that the acid test of the leadership 
of the United Nations will 
they can organize 

post-war world for this kind 
economic and cultural progress. 

V. Prosperity can be achieved 
by a free people under a regime 
of social justice. We have demon- 
strated during this war that a free 
economy can produce goods in un- 
imagined abundance. In the vears 
of peace a sustained high level 
of production and employment is 
also possible if there is assurance 
of economic justice within nations 
and between nations. To accom- 
plish this, it wiil be necessary to 
get rid of that kind of exploitation 
which tends to concentrate income 
in the hands of the few and pre- 
vents the great mass of workers 
from having the purchasing power 
to buy the things they need for 
It also will be neces- 
to lessen the barriers be- 
tween nations so that there may 
be a larger interchange of goods 
The basic test 
of freedom is the welfare of the 
common man. We hold that under 
freedom society can -be so organ- 
ized that everyone will have an 
opportunity to earn his own liveli- 
hood. 

VI. Freedom of thoug”’t and ex- 
pression must be _ safeguarded 
throughout the world. This is the 
ultimate moral purpose, under- 
lying all others, for which we are 
fighting the Second Worid War. 


be 
the 
of 


would crush out freedom of 
thought in their own lands en- 
danger spiritual freedom every- 
where. In the world community 
of today, we cannot be indifferent 
to cruelty and oppression because 


arm of the oppressor. Mere ver- 
bal protests are not enough, and 
yet we must be careful not to in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of 
other peoples which are properly 
their own concern. The growth 





of freedom throughout the world 
devends upon the growth of the| 


/nublic conscience without which 


laws and international agreements 
are of no avail. 


labor organized in free unions has | 
a high place in the development 
of the conscience of mankind and | 
that in this field its vigilant and 
active service for the public good | 
will be fundamental for the safe- | 
guarding of human rights in the 
post-war world. 

VII. Long-range plans must be 
made now. While the full realiza- | 
tion of these principles will have | 


| to await the establishment of final 


peace, we recognize that piece- 
meal and experimental procedures | 
will have to be followed in the 
construction of these new world 
economic and political institutions. 
During the _ transitional 
however, the direction in which 
reconstruction must move if it is| 
to meet the needs and the asvira- 
tions of the common veople of ail | 
lands should be nevertheless def- 
inite and clear. The world-wide 
depression of the previous decade, | 
and the world-wide war which | 
followed have proved once again 
that we are members one of an- 
other. Poverty, unemployment, 
and widespread economic insecur- 
ity are not endurable in the midst 
of potential plenty. To organize 
the economic life of the world 
that these possibilities are made 
actual is the ultimate aim of 
ganized labor. It will be satis- 
fied with no lesser program for 
the years of peace. 

They must not be left as mere | 
objectives and principles, how- 
ever. The urgency of the situa- 
tion requires that all of the great 
functional groups of our society— 
laber, business, agriculture, and 
the professions—unite to discover 
the cencrete means by which 
these aims can be attained. We 
believe that the primary empha- | 
sis should be placed, net on the 
creation of a new sovereignty, but | 
rather on the development of defi- 
nite ways of working together in 
the international field to accom- | 
plish these purposes. 

PART II 
International Program 

The program for the « 
ment of a lasting peace must pro- 
vide for the continuing coovera- 
tion of the nations of freedom 
the three great areas of their com- | 
mon interest, security, livelihood, | 
and justice. This cooperation does 
not involve the creation of a world 
government, but the acceptance of 
definite obligations to work to- 
gether under agreed conditions | 
and within the limits set by them. | 
The basic principles are those of 
the Atlantic Charter and the other 
pronouncements of the United 
Nations, developed along the lines | 
indicated in the first part of this 
statement. 


period, 


SO 


ore 


stablish- 


in 


1. Security 

The program for the prevention | 
of war has already been set forth 
in the Four-Nation Declaration 
signed by the governments of the 
United States, the United King-| 
dom, the Soviet Union, and China: 

That their united action, 
pledged for the prosecution of 
the war against their respective 
enemies, wiil be continued for 
the organization and mainte-, 
nance of peace and security. | 

That they recognize ithe 
necessity of establishing at the} 
earliest practicable date a gen- | 
eral international organization, | 
based on the principle of the| 
sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States, and open to mem- | 
bership by all such States, 
large and small for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security. 

That for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and 
security pending the re-estab- 
lishment of law and order and 
the inauguration of a system of 
general security, they will con- 
sult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other 
members of the United Nations 
with a view to joint action on 
behalf of the community of na- 
tions. 

The substance of this declara- 
tinn was incorporated into the 
(Connally) Resolution of the} 





We hold that United States Senate on post-war an 


| Organization,” 


ifor policing 


} will have to be worked out by 


ithe 


| Therefore 


itions concerning all the 


| tional 


| eration 


| which 
ithe 


; an 


{problems by 


policy. Steps should now be taken 
to insure the speedy realization:ol 
these plans. ‘These steps should 


‘include: 


1. The calling of a United Na- 


|'tions Commission either to estab- 


International 
referred to in the 
Moscow Agreement, or to serve 
provisionaliy in that capacity. 

2. The transformation of the 
var-time alliances of the United 
Nations into an organization for 
peace. The initial organization 
vill grow out of the 
at the end of 


lish the ‘General 


military situation 


ithe war and will remain a primary 


responsibility the Great Pow- 
ers. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that this is a purely tempo- 
rary necessity. The program for 
international security in the future 
the 
For 
Inter- 


o}l 


a whole 
“General 


United Nation: 
this purpose the 
national Organization” will need 
advice of civilian well 
military experts. The problem is 
one which will continually change 
with the progress of science. 
this Commission of Ex- 
perts should advise the United N 
technical 
mament 


as 


as as 


a~ 


questions involved in ai 
and disarmament. 
Unilateral action and fionel 
understandings are only valid 
when in accord with the measure: 
by the General Interna- 
Organization and conform 
to the basic principles of the At- 
lantic Charter which bind 
United Nations to “respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which 
they live,” and to make “no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes 
the people concerned.” 
We believe that the United 
States has much at stake the 
maintenance of these foundation 
principles, and the American. Fed- 
of Labor pledges its full 
support in any steps to supplant 
tendencies toward unilateralism 
with genuine cooperative action 
will broaden and deeven 
mutaal relations already 
achieved by United Nations. 


taken 


the 


ol 


in 


the 


9 


The program for economic and 
social welfare, like that in the 
sphere of security falls naturally 
into two parts; the provis for 
relief and rehabilitation during 
the war and transitional period, 
and the provision for long-range 
plans and policies capable of de- 
velopment under the conditions o! 
peace. oy 

1. Emergency measures arising 
from the war. The United Nations 
telief and Rehabilitation Admin- 


Livelihood 


on 


|istration (UNRRA) is deserving of 


universal support. It should have 
adequate representation 
on its r. The a 
relief should to make 
possible for the peoples who 
have suffered in the war to 
become self-supporting. We 
not believe that either they or 
the United States would pro/it 
from continuing charity after the 
restoration of normal conditions. 
2. Long-range planning. A cer- 
tain number of international func- 
tional agencies will be necessary 
to insure the consistent develov- 
ment of sound economic policies 
in a world which will be increas- 
ingly resvonsive to the advanc?s 
in technology due to scientific dis- 
covery and invention. The fron- 


iro 
m of 
it 


Stai 


be 


Labor 


do 


| tiers of the world of labor are those 


of economic as well as political 
geography, and the economic bar- 
riers to freedom of intercourse 
must not be permitted to block 
the pathway to prosperity. These 
their very nature 
cannot be solved in any single set 
of laws or agreements because the 
conditions with which they deal 
are forever changing. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to maintain and 
create the pertinent institutions 
for dealing with them. 

(a) The International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO) has abundantly 
justified its existence. It should 
be enlarged and strengthened 7s 
instrument for raising the 
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standard of living of peoples in all 
countries and for safeguarding the 
rights of the working people. 

(b) The Food and Agriculture 


Organization (FAQ) which has 
now been planned receives the}! 
full support of Labor. There 


should be parallel organizations to 
deal with problems of health and 
social welfare, such as the promo- 


tion of child welfare, education, 
the preventiion of epidemics, traf 
fic in drugs and traffic for im- 
moral purposes. 

(c) In the world of commerce 
and industry there should be 


agencies to deal with such prob- 
lems as (1) the stabilization of 
foreign exchange, (2) communica- 


tions and transport on land, sea 
and in the air, (3) the commer- 
cial policy -including cartels, (4) 


fiscal policies and foreign invest- 
ments, (5) access to natural re- 
sources and raw material, (6) to 
coordinate these activities there 
should be a United Nations Eco- 
nomic Organization with consulta- 
tive and advisory functions. 

In each case there should be 
provision for objective studies of 
the facts which should be made 
available to the general public. 


3. Justice 


The program the re-estab- 
lishment and development of jus- 


ior 


tice in international relations in 
the post-war world has a sound 
foundation in international law. 


ut must be strengt 
veloped with the 
common interest in the substi 
tion of pacific means of settle- 
ment for force and violence among 
nation? 

(1) The Permanent 
International Justice 


hened and de- 
growth of the 


+ 


tu- 


Court 


should 


Ol 
be 


adopted as the suvreme judicial 
tribunal of the international or- 
ganization. 

(2) The scope of arbitration 


should include the settlement of 
economic as well as political dis- 


putes. 

(3) For the settlement of po- 
litical disputes conciliation is a 
ready and avproved method for 
which the permanent political 
structure of the United tions 
should be used well special 
bodies for specific problems. 

(4) For the safeguarding of 
human rights, there should be a 


permanent international institute 
to study and report to both inter- 


national and national bodies on 
the problem of developing the 
principles and procedures of in- 


ternational justice with respect to | 


groups or individuals. 


PART III 
Post-War America 

Guiding Domestic Principles 

1. Our immediate responsibility 
is to win the war. From the be- 
Finning, organized labor has rec- 
ognized that the winning of this 
war is essential to the promotion 
of the interests of the common 
man in our own country and in 
the world. We have given un- 
stinted suyport to the war effort, 
even voluntarily suspending the 
exercise of the hard-won right to 
strike. The result has been an 
achievement of production with- 
out vrecedent in the history of 
mankind. Such deeds demonstrate 
that the American Federation of 
Labor wants no peace of appease- 
ment. We wiil continue to sup- 
port the war effort until a com- 
plete victory is won. 

2. Our long-time resvonsibility 
is the well being of all men: Our 
distinctive function is to promote 
the well being of workers. In 
serving this purpose the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor has been 
both an expression and an organ 
of American democracy. There 
has been, there is. and there can 
be no lasting conflict between,a 
movement created by the working 
peovle and democratic purposes 
end processes. Throughout the 
history of our country, the work- 


|ing for all; for social security; for 
political freedom; for civil lib- 
erties; and for free public educa- 


tion. Confronted by the present 
period of profound social, eco- 
nomic, and political change, we! 


reaffirm our historic commitment | 


to these ends—to both democratic 
purposes and democratic means. 
We expect to be represented in 
both the domestic and interna- 
tional processes by which the post- 
war world will be organized. 


3. The well being of the worker 
depends upon his rights on the 
job. The whole life of the worker 


is pervaded and molded. by 
job, by the physical conditions un- 
der which he works, by the length 
of his working day, by the ade- 
quacy of his pay, by the extend to 


| productive work. There is no sub- 
| stitute for a job. 


his | 
| part 


which he is protected against arbi- | 


trary discharge, and by the nature 
of the strains under which he 
works. Only as he engages in an 
occupation recognized as useful by 
(his fellows does the individual 
| have an inner confidence that he 
needed by and belongs to his 
community. The harmful spiritual 
consequences of enforced unem- 
ployment are no less real than its 
material deprivations. The essence 


ls 
1S 


of slavery—one of the most evil 
iof all human degradations—is to 
be compelled to work at the dicta- | 
tion of another. The right to work 
and the right to quit work are 
among the most basic rights of 
free men. The free and indepen- 
dent mind, which is the moral 
foundation and source of our 


|democratic way of 
become corruvted in a society in 
which workers are insecure. 

At long last and after more than 
a century of severe struggle, the 
right of unite it 


1 { } 4 + 
his fellows to protec 


tne orkKer to 


his interests has been made a part 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ment insurance and provisions for ! 


retraining are all necessary, but 
in and of themselves they do not 
touch the heart of the problem. | 
In the last analysis the demo- 
bilized can have economic secur- 
ity ondy as they are employed in 


Close coopera- 
tion of private enterprise and gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local 
—will be required to maintain 
production and employment dur- 
ing this difficult period of the 
shift from the war to the pea 
economy. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is eager to do its| 
to organize, and support a 
national rehabilitation, retraining, 
production and employment pro- 
gram adeauate to meet the needs | 
of all who have served on either | 
the fighting or the home fronts. 
6. Free and independent organi- 
zations of the people are an in- 
dispensable means of checking 
concentration of economic and, 
gove~nmental power. If the com- 
mon people are to exercise effec- 
tual control over the conditions 
which determine their livelihood, | 
two things are required. On the 
one hand, it is imperative that the 


roa 
Le 


trend toward private monopoly 
and the concentration of wealth | 
be reversed. History has demon- 


| strated that concentration of 
wealth and economic power in 
private, monopolistic hands un- 


life, decay and |} 


dermines the foundations of 
a free society. 

In our interdependent industrial 
society, with its vast mass produc- 


very 


; tion enterprises, government regu- 


Wwitn | 
t and advance | 
;}and other functional grouvs main- 


i} tain 


is necessay to care for the 
public interest. It can, 
ssume dangerous forms. 
that it is only 
of labor, farmers 


lation 
general 
however, 2 

We contend 


organizations 


45 


their essential freedom that 
the danger of both industrial and 
nolitical despotism can be averted. 


j 


| We therefore demand that in both 


of the law of the land. This right 
has been given memorable ex- |} 
pression in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act of 1937, which de- 
clares “employees shall have the 


right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or a st labor organizations 
to bargain collectively through 


SS] 


representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities, for the purpose 


collective bargaining or 

mutual aid or protection.” 
The American Federation 

Labor is determined to defend this 


of 


o' 


|industry and government more 
ladequate means be vnrovided 
whereby these functional grouns 


|ean be directly revresented in the 


i formulation. administration. . and 
the evaluation of over-all eco- 

;nomic policies. 
7. The common good requires 


other | 


ithe cooperation of the great func- 


i play 


right against any and all forces 
that may challenge it. 

| 4. Unemployment is the en-| 
itrenched enemy. The war has 


‘shown the vast productive poten- 
i tial of America, once our material 
land human resources are mo- 
| bilized for common purvoses. In 
ithe short space of three years, we 
j}have increased the total produc- 
itive facilities of our nation by 
| nearly one-half. During this same 
|period we have also doubled the 
i'total national income. This re- 
|markable record in production 
|calls for a 
|estimates of what is possible and 
|desirable. Future productive ca- 
pacity can provide better homes, 
better food and clothing, more 
adequate medical care, finer com- 
| munities, and richer educational 
and cultural opportunities for all. 
We believe that our country can 


{maintain its internal unity and 
strength and take its necessary 


part in promoting world security 
| and economic and cultural ad- 
| vance, only as it creates means by 
| which this higher level of pro- 
'duction and employment is sus- 
tained. In order to preserve and 
;extend our standards of living, 
| American democracy must enter 
'uvon this bold and creative task. 
|The American Federation of Labor 
;refuses to tolerate the defeatism 
| which holds that under a demo- 
cratic regime of freedom. it is not 
| possible to make this abundance 
actually available to our people. 


5. The stability of our democ- 





revision of all former | 





| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tional groups. We recognize that 
organizations of business, of fi- 
nance, of farmers, and of the vari- 
ous professions as well as of labor 
have their indispensable part to 
in the develooment of ow 
common modes of living. Each of 
these groups should press for the 
adequate recognition of own 
peculiar interests. Fortunately. 
each of the major functional 
groups is beginning to understand 
that the impoverishment of other 
groups endangers its own security 
and prosperity. 

The workers of the city and the | 
workers of the country have deep | 
mutual interests. The prosverity 
of the one ultimatelv requires the 
prosperity of the other. We be- 
lieve that the welfare of the na- 
tion now requires more than ever 
the cooveration of farm and city 
workers. 

Impoverished agricultural and 
industrial workers cannot provide 
an adequate and stable market for 
goods and services. All will suf- 


its 


fer disaster, if the powerful or- 
fanizations of finance, business, 


farmers, and labor seek merelv to 
advance treir own interests with- 
out regard for the conseauences 
on the community as a whole. We 
believe that the ccoperation of 
these functional groups in the de- 
velopment of a framework of con- 
trolling policies for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and the 
progressive organization of our! 
vroductive powers is A vrimary 
need. The American Federation 
of Labor proposes to do its rart 
to create means for joint consulta- 





|racu will reauvire the provision of | tion and cooveration. 


|produrtive jobs and services for 


8. Free enterprise is an esse~tial 


ing peovle have asserted and| the millions demobilized from hte | nart of the democratic way of life. 
fought for recognition of the| armed forces and the war indus-| As politiesl freedom assures the | 
worth and dignity of Labor;| tries, Demob'lization allow2n-ss | individual basic civil rights which | 
for the rights of the worker) for returning soldiers, Federal in-| entail corresoonding duties, so | 
in his job: for a living wage|terim placement benefits for all|economie freedom assures 77n-| 
end a rising standard of liv-*in the labor market, unemploy-'nomie rights which constitute 








| dencies 


‘worker should be resvected, 


| higher 


| these 


tract and 

sponding duties. We believe 
wholeheartedly in free _ enter- 
prise as an essential in  per- 
sonal freedom. The right to 
start a business and the right) 


to choose a job for the basis of | 


a free life. 
free labor are _ interdependent. 
Neither can last without the other. 
Our free economy rests on com- 
munity of interests and it main- 


tains itself through cooperative 
action mindful of the interests of 
all concerned. Experience has 


demonstrated that when the rights 
of free unions are impaired, free 
enterprise is no longer secure. By 
free enterprise we mean a pro- 
gressive economy which provides 
incentives and opportunities 
individuals and groups to take thé 


Free enterprise and | 


for 
| | dominant purpose can lead us di- 
initiative and to assume the risks 


involved in launching new forms | 


of productive activity. Thus or- 
ganized labor means by free en- 
terprise bold initiative for the in- 
crease of the range and efficiency 
of production, not the disregard 
of the needs and rights of others. 


We want a regime of economic | 


freedom, but our enterprise sys- 
tem must demonstrate that it can 
function so to husband and 
utilize, not to waste and dissipate 
our natural resources. We want 
free enterprise, but our productive 
system must be committed to the 
progressive raising of the national 
income and the maintenance of 
full employment. Such a system 
is necessarily opposed to all ten- 
toward monopolistic re- 
striction. We want free enterprise, 
but want an economy 
which will provide ample support 
for the health, educational, recrea- 
tional and similar public services 
so essential to the welfare of 
working pneovle in our industrial 
society. Finally, we want a pro- 
gram ore 
will not be repressive, but will 
support the free exercise of civil 
and political liberties. 

9. Equality of opportunity is an 


as 


we also 


the 


1 
C 
v 


‘onomic enterprise which . 


; ; Bias , ; , 
entail their corre-| tinue to fight for these rights, and 
| to 


authentic goal of American democ- | 


racy. Unfortunately this ideal of 
equality is now denied in many of 
our established policies and prac- 
tices. It 
dren or adults do not enjoy equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 


It | 


is denied wherever individuals are | 


deprived of their civil and political 


rights guaranteed by the Consti- | 


tution. It denied 

workers, because of race 
or sex, do not have an 
chance to get jobs, and to be pro- 


1S 


religion 


wherever | 


equal 


moted in their jobs. The Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor is op- 
posed to any and all of these 


We believe that 
worth of each 
and 
that our movement will be handi- 
capped in its effort to promote 
levels of production and 
employment so long as any of 
discriminations are per- 
mitted to exist. 

10. The preservation of our de- 
mecracy demands vigorous sup- 
port of the civil liberties and pub- 
lic education. We live in a revolu- 
tionary age. America is in the 
process of making far-reaching 
adjustments in both her domestic 
institutions and her foreign re- 
lations. We believe that these 
changes in economy, government. 
and foreign affairs can and must 
be made by and for the neople. 
This can be done intelligently and 
peacefully only as we keep open 
the avenues of education. associa- 
tion and organization, discussion 
investigation, publication, and 
communication. -In our fateful pe- 
riod, public enlightenment and 


tion, or of work. 
the dignity and 


| free discussion define a social nec- 


essitv. not a luxury. Those who 


i'forms of discrimination—whether | 
|in the sphere of politics, of educa- 





would curb these basic demo-| 
cratic rights to protect narrow | 
class privileges, and those who 


would abuse them in the slavish 
service of foreign governments 
and alien party lines strike at the 
very foundation of our freedom. 
The American Federation of Labor 
believing as it does in democracy 
as both means and end will con- 


is denied wherever chil- | 





expose and oppose all who 
would abridge or impair them for 
any reason whatsoever. 

PART IV 
Immediate Domestic Program 


What we do now determines our 
post-war adjustment. We maintain 
that there must be close coordina- 
tion of war mobilization and re- 
conversion programs. Policies con- 
trolling both the letting of con- 
tracts and cut-backs vitally affect 
our peace-time economy and the 
potentiality of many industries. 
The issue has already been raised: 
Shall we have pools of unem- 
ployed or shall civilian industries 
begin resumption of production? 
Demobilization guided by Labcr’s 


rectly into production at high 
levels or it can provide privileged 
security for some in an economy 
of scarcity. We demand that the 
United States choose production at 


high levels. 


War Mobilization and 
Reconstruction 

1. The American Federation of 
Labor proposes that Congress au- 
thorize the establishment of an 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Adjustment with an Economic 
Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the basic economic 
functional organizations of work- 
ers, employers and farmers. Its 
Chairman shall be chosen from 
the general public. This Economic 
Commission shall make the pol- 


icies. to guide war mobilization, 
reconversion and reconstruction 
and reemployment. Representa- 


tives on the Commission shall be 
appointed by the President from 
panels submitted by the respective 
organizations of labor, farmers 
and business and approved by the 


Senate. 
2. This office shall coordinate 
plans for production and reem- 


ployment and time demobilization 
of armies with work opportunities. 

3. This office in order to facili- 
tate employment after the war, 
shall be prepared to promote the 
effective and early resumption of 
private business by 

a. negotiation of 
cellation. 

b. prompt settlement of claims. 

c. removal of government prop- 
erty from plants. 

d. ‘ disposition 
surplus property. 

There must be over-all policies 
to assure free enterprise to small 
as well as big business to lead 
into maximum levels of produc- 
tion with high levels of employ- 
ment at pay which makes possible 
steadily rising standards of living, 
and to promote competitive busi- 
ness to safeguard our home mar- 
kets. 

4. The machinery for demobili- 
zation and reconversion should, 
wherever vossible, be existing 
agencies operating under guiding 
policies and in accord with the co- 
ordinated programs of the office 
and reporting to it. 

5. The Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion shall make quarterly reports 
to a joint Congressional Commit- 
tee. 

6. The Chairman with the rep- 
resentative policy commission 
shall provide for effective mobili- 
zation of manpower, training and 
retraining. vlacement of workers 
and demobilized servicemen and 
women, and the reintegration of 
enlisted persons into the civilian 
work force. 

7. Price control and ratioring 
shall be continued until scarcities 
disappear. 


contract can- 


of government 


Veterans 
For those in the armed services 
the American Federation of Labor 
proposes: 


1. Demobilization pav to provide 


‘opportunity before adjustment to 


civilian life. 
2. Hosvitalization. medical care 
and rehabilitation for the injured. 
3. Effective right to comnlete 
education and training interruoted 
_by war service or to retro‘ring, 
(Continued on page 1644) 
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Senator Thomas Of Oklahoma Proposes Bill To Says World Morality Needed 


Keep U. &. Gbligations Valued At Gr Above Par 


(Continued from first page) 


than to face perhaps worse things 
later. 

“The fact 
fiscal and fin< 
not been f 
time if ever, Dy 
ministration. Artificially 
terest rates and 
prices hls ja 
aadoprer 
plac 
apdando! 
and fiscal 
nave 


OT wnes 


the matter is that 
uncial realities have 


or 


of 


1 
. Z ’ { 
1CeaG | 


+ 
Liie 


poisterer 


pursuit 
clearly enou 
those now i 
probably bring 
Thomas 
dicating some 
ernment les 
realties of life may 
the policies of fiscal unrealities 
which been and are being 
pursued the present Admin- 
istration. 

“An important question now is 
this: Why not face the issue today 
rather than later? Sound policy 
involves the refunding of long- 
time Government bonds at higher 


would 
coning. The 
bill is Ex ibit No. 1, in- 
that one in Gov- 
cir realizes that the 
soon overtake 


aching 


have 
by 


rates of interest when and if the | 
‘in this direction can be reduced 


market rates of interest rise; and 
they probably would have risen 
long ago, and properly so, had it | 
not been for a variety of Govern- | 
ment policies which have kept the | 
flow of people’s savings into pri- | 
vate enterprises at an extremely | 
low level. Real, objective values, | 
are the only true values in this | 
world, and Congress and the Ad- | 
ministration, especially Congress, 
‘should understand and face that 
fact. If Congress does not, the | 
American people will pay, as they 
have been doing in subtle and 
obscure ways, a tremendous price 


for the Government’s failure on) 


this score. 

“Another question of importance 
now is this: Has the Administra- 
tion already run the American 
people so far beyond the danger 
signals that there is not now 
time to back up and 
right track? Is it not possible that 
we may reach a stage, if indeed 
we have not already done so, at 
which all that can be done is to 
pile cushions in front of us and 
wait for the final impact, trust- 
ing that it will not be tco dis- 
astrous? 

“There appears to be room for 
reasonable men to disagree on 
this point. But the fact seems 
clear that, if the Thomas bill is 
passed, our Government will have 
taken the position that we have 
gone so far toward financial dis- 
aster that all we dare do now is 
to cushion it. 

“2. How far away is the end of 


the run? The Thomas bill brings | 


into sharp focus the question of | 


a how much in Government se- 
urities the banks can absorb be- 
ew the reserves of the Federal 

Reserve banks reach the legal 
inima of 40% gold certificates 


gainst Federal Reserve notes and | 


in gold certificates or other 
money against their de- 
osits. Since the excess reserves 
©f member banks of the Federal 
reserve System were down to ap-. 
roximately $900,000,000 on March 
22, it is clear that the commercial | 
manks of this country cannot ab- 
corb many 
urities without the member banks 
borrowing from 


a by; 
iwful 


ties lower the 
ments of these banks and thereby 


In the main, 
tion is, how much more in Gov- 
ernment securities can the Reserve 
banks absorb? 

“If we use the March 22 state- 


ment of condition of the Reserve | 


banks, at which time the ratio of 
reserves against notes and de- 
posits stood at 61.3%, and if we 
assume that these banks can keep 
their total reserves of $19,766,- 
447,000, and that the proportions 
between notes and deposits will 


| rection—that 


-ury authorities have, 


get on the} 


lor 


‘By Feb. 
more Government se- | 


the Reserve) 
banks, unless the Reserve authori- | 
reserve require- | 
! Treasury through the use of Al- 
impair their liquidity still further. | 
therefore, the ques- | 
‘cies which will cause funds to be 


continue the same (46% 
and 54%-notes), then these banks 
can absorb an additional $12,6% 
02,005 bonds before 
minima reserve ratios of 40 
reached. On Marx 
banks held $12, 
securities. 
be held ws 
The volume: 
e notes in circul 
mounted 
increas¢ 


the 
and 
h 22, 


242,- 


oi 


sucn 
7 

could 
1.000 

that date, < 


61.742: to .a totai- oi 


Tne volume of the 
posits which, on 
793 Ds 187. O00, 


30,412 
ve Bank de 
1 22, stood at $14,7 
could increase by $10,011,02 
to a total of $24,804,210,043. 
“How long it wiil require 
pump $12,677,002,005 additional 
Government securities into the 
Reserve banks no one can predict 
with accuracy. One year ago the 
Reserve banks held $5,950,462,000 
of such securities. A year later, 
on March 22, 1944, they held an 
additional $6, 292,< 287 ,000, a_ total 
of $12,242,749.000. 
“From here on, the rate of pur- 
chase by the Reserve banks may 
increase. Of course, the pressure 


if the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System should 
lower the reserve requirements of 
member banks, thereby further 
impairing the liquidity of these 


| banks—a measure that we can ex- 


pect the Reserve authorities to 
take. 

“The pressures in the other di- 
is, toward a more 
rapid purchase of Government se- 
curities by the Reserve banks— 
are several: There is the tendency 
of the reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to fall, despite the 
fact that the Reserve and Treas- 
since Dec. 


12, 1942, pumped approximately 


| $616,000,000 of fiat Federal Re-| 


serve Bank notes (National cur- 
rency) into the reserves of the} 
Federal Reserve banks. For the 
year ending March 22, 1944, 
reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks have declined $1,066,000,000 
while their 
ment securities 


have increased 


ume of Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation has expanded $4,821,- 
686,000. 

“Also important on this side of 


the picture is the decline in gold} 


holdings: by the Reserve banks 
and Treasury during the last year 
so. Since Jan. 6, 1943, the 
‘laims to Treasury gold, held by 
the Reserve banks, have declined 
from $20,511,278,000 to $19,151,- 
325,000, as of March 22, 1944—a 
decline of $1,359,953,000. During 
ihe same period the Treasury’s 
zold stock declined from $22,683,- 


' 000,000 to $21,600,000,000—a de- 


‘line of $1,083,000,000. On Jan. 
30, 1943, gold earmarked for for- 
eign account was $2,749,900,000. 
On Jan. 31, 1944, gold held under 
earmark at the Reserve banks for 


| foreign account was $3,505,000,000 


—an increase of $755,100,000. 

Further, foreign deposits in 
Federal Reserve banks and weekly 
|/reporting member banks were 
$1,523,531,000 on Feb. 24, 1943. 
23, 1944, they were 
$2.411,761,000 — an increase of 
$888.230,000. 

“Still further, there are the 
yuestions of the obligations, if 
any, being created abroad by the 


lied military currency; the activ- 
‘ties of UNNRA and other agen- 


withdrawn from this country; the 


/secret shipments of gold and sil- 


ver to foreign countries, and so on. 


“A simple and reasonably good 
way to get at the possibilities and 
probabilities in this picture was 
pointed out in ‘Monetary Notes’ 
for Feb. 29 and will be repeated 
here: If the combined reserve 
ratio in the Federal Reserve banks 
declines in the 16 months, follow- 


deposits | 


ry 
te Pe | 


3,043 | 


to | 


the beginning 
a lot 
of his work 
materials to 
it’s a safe 
planned ior in 
ith all the tools 
materials in readiness will, wh 
inished, look better, last longer, 
and serve its purpose better than 
i house iad to be patched up 
its construction. 
M. Sullivan,’ 


i terial together in 
instead of spending 
now in the middle 
finding the right 
complete the job. 

ss that a house 


Oot 


ahaa 
ANA 
2 ue 
idvance Ww 


that ! 
he middle of 

To quote A. 
“There 1s by God’s swift reckon- 
ing, a universe in everything.” 
And I think that this example of 
the house contains in its small 
circumference all the. problems, 
the truths and the solutions that 
exist in the larger 


in I 


maintaining world peace. We 
can’t build world peace without 
the “materials”. of disinterested 
justice, complete forgiveness, wil- 
lingness to compromise, love of 
neighbor, and adherence to. the 
moral law of God. They are the 
bricks that we must have to 
build our temple of peace: It is 
foolishness to say that we can 
build it without them. That 
these unselfish qualities exist in 
the world in’ only very small 
quantities. even the’ most dewy- 
eyed optimists will admit. The 
optimists expect us to build our 
temple without these materials. 
When you build something out of 
nothing the result is an: illusion 
and that’s what our. last “peace” 
was, an illusion. It never really 
existed; it was just a truce. 

But the optimists are afraid to 
face this fact. They want to give 





the | 


holdings of Govern- | 


the impression of progress and 


|activity even if the efforts are in 


vain and will come to naught. 
They aren't. getting anywhere; 
they might just as well be doing 
| nothing, but that frightens them 
| There’s a skeleton in the closet 
| but they don’t want to pull it out 
and see it. They'll just make be- 
lieve it isn’t there. 

It would be more honest to say 
that you can’t build a three-story 
house with only enough “bricks 


| roo ne e 
$6,292,287,000, their deposits have | (0% .'Wo Stories, but why be ‘mor 
gone up $518,145,000, and the vol- | 


bid; why be a nasty defeatist? 
We'll never be able to complete 
the structure but at least we'll 
have something to show these 
people who want to know what is 
being done about world peace. 
We'll only have two floors (no 
roof, of course, not enough mate- 
rial) and we'll never be able to 
use it, but: don't you” see, were 


23, 1944, at_the same rate 
declined. during the 16 
preceding that date, it 
will be down, by June, 1945, to 
the 42% of May, 1920, which was 
the cracking point for the Sys- 
tem, since at that level in 1920 
8 of the 12 Reserve banks were 
paying tax penalties for deficien- 
cies in reserves, and. the redis- 
count rate was 6%, and a month 
later 7%. 

“If the commercial and Federal 
Reserve banks. become choked 
with Government. securities to 
anything like the. possible extent 
indicated, how are.they going to 
finance reconversion and peace- 
time production..in .the United 
States, to say nothing of sending 
large sums of capital abroad? 


“The limits to money-and credit 
expansion, pointed out here, are 
limits from -which the Thomas 
Bill S. 1769 cannot save this 
country. They are the limits to- 


ing Feb. 
that it 
months 


ward which the present Govern- | 


ment is heading the American 
people at express speed. Safety 
lies in cutting down this .speed. 
Plans for spending and spending 
and spending must be brought to 
a halt. Every nonessential expen- 
diture must. be ended; and the 
word ‘essential’ must be made 
into an honest one. It must in- 





volve severe denials. Waste must 
be stopped.” 


time | making 


| colorful 


international | 
world in regard to achieving and | 











| To Ensure Lasting Peace 
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we must be 
This one of 
policies one could 
it’s known popu- 
yourself.” 

a 
a 


something: 
progress. 
fatal 


doing 
is 
the most 
possibly follow 
larly as “kidding 
We’re th 
were working 
we're making a te 
nbe: , but 
anybody. We're 
1 ending v 
n seems to 
cally enough but 
plish anything. It reminds me of 
an incident which occurred not 
long A practical joker took 
a large empty box; wrapped it in 
paper; tied it with a 
ribbon and gave it to his 
for a_ birthday present. 


in 
in 


inking vacuum; 
vacuum 
mple out of 
sper don’t tell 
arting with 
with nothing 
following logi- 


doesn't accom- 


mo 


ago. 


faircy 
friend 


Upon seeing the expression on his | 


friend’s face when he found the 
box was empty he _ explained 
semi-seriously, “Shortages, 
know. Can’t get anything these 
days.” The friend replied, “Yes, 
I know, but did you have to put 
it in a box?” 

That’s what we're doing, 
ting nothing in a box, wrapping 
it in sky-blue paper with the 
word “Peace” imprinted all over 
it, tying it with a 
ribbon and, with much ceremony, 
handing it to John Q. Public, 
saying in a hearty voice, “Here, 
John, I have a little box of peace 
for you. 
to have it.” By 
removes all the paper and ribbon 
that it has been buried in (say, 
10 to 15 years later) he'll find 
that the box is empty. But, 
that time, we'll be having an- 
other war (they’re making them 
bigger and faster these days 
so he won’t have much time to 
think about it. And at the end of 
that one he’ll most likely get an- 
other “present.” One thing you 
ean say for this method is that at 
least it’s consistent. “We did it 
before and we can do it again.” 

And, oh, do the optimists get 
annoyed at John’s brother who, 
looking through the wrappings, 
sees that the box is empty and 
tells John so—the gloomy pessi- 
mist who says all this noise and 
activity isn’t creating a just and 
lasting peace! 

Well, I nominate this “pessi- 
mist,” the author of “Why A 
League Of Nations Will Not En- 
sure Permanent Peace,” as the 
bravest, sincerest person in the 
world today. Sincere, because he 
sees through the vague promises 
and rosy ideals being set forth 
today, and says so, and brave, 
because he isn’t afraid to drag the 
skeleton out of the closet and 
give it a good shaking. And if 
we had a few million more sin- 
cere, brave people 
have the makings of a just and 
lasting peace. 

Prime Minister Churchill says. 
“I am not here to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire”; 


Russia, first, last, and always, and 
let the smaller nations beware; 
the United States has no 
torial aspirations but it still does 
not seem able to make its wishes 
and ideals carry much weight) 
with the power countries in Eu-,| 
rope who have their own “inter- 
ests.” 

These are the facts; 
things as they are. 
ally what we have to work with. 
Are proponents of a league of 
nations saying that we are going 
to build a just and lasting peace 
out of these materials? It’s the 
same old dog-eared super-na- 
tionalism, imperialism, balance- 
of-power politics of the last war. 
Are we just to re-shuffle the! 
bricks and build another peace 
temple and say, “Now this time 
it’s going to stand and don’t you 

*President of the Poetry So- 
ciety of New York. 
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at compresses on March 31, 


large white) 
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Thought you might like | 
the time John |} 


| dare say it won't.” 


by | 


we'd really, 


Russia makes no pretense | 
of being anything but all out for. 


terri- | 


these are | 
This is actu-| 


Mar. Cotton Consumption 
The Census Bureau at Washing- 
i'ton on April 14 issued its report 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand, and 
active cotton spindles for the 
|'month of March. 
In the month 
cotton consumed 
902,102 b of 
bales of 
$11,274 
ters 
ind 997.422 of |] 
linter; 
In the « 
h 


March, 1944, 
amounted to 
lint and 115,502 
compared with 
of lint and 106,846 of lin- 
February this year, 
int and 109,172 of 

dur March last year. 
ight months ending with 
Mare ‘otton consumption was 
6.804.272 bales of lint | 875,216 
of linters, compared | 7,500,302 
of lint and 893,665 of li ‘rs in the 

corresponding period a year ago. 
2.290.2 ba i€s of 


There were 
and 475,036 | fsa on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on March 1944, which com- 
pares with 2,551,174 bales of lint 
and 459,485 bales of linters on 
Feb. 29, 1944, and with 2,489,176 
bales of lint and 475,036 bales of 
March 31, 1943. 
On hand in public storage and 
1944, 
there were 10,887,457 bales of lint 
and 81,347 bales of linters which 
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|} compares with-11,518,942 bales of 


put- | 
(‘on Feb. 29, and 11,463,831 bales of 


lint and 96,277 bales of linters 
lint and 99,233 bales of linters on 
March 31, 1943. 
There were 
active 


22,568,308 cotton 

during March, 
1944, which compares with 22,- 
513,390 active cotton spindles dur- 
ing February, 1944; and with 22,- 
924,634 active cotton spindles dur- 
ing March, 1943. 


ox 


Well, it won’t 
work. 

It won’t work until we throw 
away the old bricks and make 


inew ones out of Christian char- 
s) and) 


ity, obedience to God’s moral law, 
love and respect for our neigh- 
bor, an ardent desire to work for 
the good of the small nations as 
well as the large ones, a tough 
and unflinching policy toward all 
“smart alecks” in the interna- 
tional world who try to get ahead 
by walking all over the other 
nations and a courageous, proud 
support of the principle that “it’s 
just as wise to be good as it is 
good to be wise.” 

If we want a lasting peace we 
ought to make it our business to 
see that the men at the peace 
table are men who really and 
truly believe in these principles 
above everything else. Other- 
wise, we’re wasting our time. 
But, from past experiences, who 
may we expect to see at the peace 
conference? Prominent econo- 
mists, international politicians, 
military leaders, lawyers, and a 
few misguided statemen They 
each have their own narrow field. 
Where are the men who will up- 
hold these principles; who will 
look out for the interests of all 
men? They weren’t there the 
last time: they haven’t been men- 
i'tioned by any prominent person 
so far, so it looks like they won’t 
'be there this time either. We 
want to build but we won't allow 
the builders to be present. I am 
speaking of such great, universal 
men as His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
whose Christian benevolence, 
kindness and charity toward all 
i'men of good will is known to all 
| the world, and also the great men 
of the Protestant and Jewish faiths 
whose goodness and warm-heart- 
‘edness the world can well use. 
|'These are the men who have an 
ardent interest in the welfare of 
all men and all nations. 

It’s popular to consider relig- 
ion and goodness “sissified’”’ to- 
day. Men say, “Oh, religion,” 
i\like little children say, ‘Ugh, 
medicine.” Ah, well, someday 
we'll learn. 

But until we do learn, we 
| shouldn’t be wasting our time 
| building castles in the air, or 
temples of peace as it happens to 
be in this case. It’s beginning to 
| get monotonous. 

ELEANOR MARTE PLATT. 

New York, April 19, 1944. 
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Bricker Looks For Unprecedented Prosperity 
After War—Urges Caution On Reconversion The War 


In indicating that he did not think a business slump was 
inevitable after the war, Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, seeking 
the Republican Presidential nomination, in addressing the Rotary 
Club at Seattle on April 12, added that, “I believe that we may 
well see in America such prosperity after the war as the world 
has not yet known.” Associated Press advices from Seatile, trom 
which we quote, further reported ®————— = Rasa Jae 
Gov. Bricker’s remarks as fol-, ground.” His viewpoints with re- 
lows: gard thereto were dealt with in 

“Contributing to this will be the! an address at a Republican dinnei 
unprecedented purchasing power, | at Portland, Ore. on April 13, at 
which is being built up through which time according to the 
the accumulation of war bonds Associated Press, he said: 
and the record savings bank de- “The the ory that once the Nazis 
posits, together with the tremen- | are beaten we can fight the Japs 
dous pent-up demand for goods.”|on a part-time basis is fallacious 

Reconversion of the country’s|and dangerous,’ he stated in a 
‘industrial establishment from the|speech prepared for delivery at 


production of war to peace goods, 
the Governor said, would present | 
many problems and the Govern- 
ment’s policy would determine 
whether the period would be}! 
short or long. 

Earlier, at a press conference, 
Mr. Bricker reaffirmed his state- 
ments that the United States 
should retain airfields and out- 
posts won during the present war 
as a measure of defense. He said 
the diplomatic service ‘must be 
built up so that the people would 
know events affecting this coun- 
try and then “such things as Pearl 
Harbor cannot happen again.” 

“T believe freedom of news 
around the world will contribute 
greatly to world peace,” he added. 

On April 10 at Spokane, Wash., 
Gov. Bricker in criticizing the 
radio address of Secretary of State | 
Hull on the country’s foreign | 
policy (which was given in these 





columns April 13 page _ 1529) 
stated that Mr. Hull had left 
many questions unanswered in 


his talk, the Governor adding at 
the same time that the public “is 
fed up with the New Deal’s back- 
room diplomacy.’ From Associ- 
ated Press accounts from Spo- 
kane, we quote the following: 

Governor Bricker, campaigning 
for the Republican Presidential | 
nomination, declared in the state- | 
ment that he did not “share Mr. | 
Hull’s apprehension over the ef-| 
fects of open discussion of our} 
war aims and foreign policy.” 

“That’s been the trouble so far,” | 
the Governor stated. “The people | 
have been kept in the dark and| 
a feeling of uneasiness about our | 
war aims and foreign policy is| 
evident throughout the country. | 

“We are told that there have} 
been no secret agreements or 
commitments, political or other- 
wise. What then went on at 
Cairo, at Casablanca, at Teheran 
and Quebec? * * * Why were re- 
porters kept away from the Hot 
Springs International Food Con- | 
ference by armed guards? 

“What about the disposition of | 
our military installations, airfields 
and radio stations after the war? 
Are we going to keep them for 
our defense or give them away? 
= * = These and other questions 
remain unanswered.” 

Governor Bricker itemized in a 
speech to the Spokane County Re- 
publican Convention the follow- 
ing benefits he said a Republican 
Administration would have on 
the various groups: 

Business—A reduction in taxes, 
and the Government would give 
industry the “incentive to produce 
to the limit.” 

The Farmer—‘‘He knows he will 
not be told what to sow or what 
price he will get.” 

Labor—‘‘He knows his right to 
organize will not be violated.” 

Soldiers—“They know they will 
have a voice and a vote in their 
destiny.” 

The Nations of the World—“It 
will assure them that whatever 
America promises, she keeps; that 
what America promises must meet 
with the approval of the people.” 





In still another address, the. 
view was expressed by Gov. 
Bricker that reconversion of in- | 
dustry to peacetime goods pro- | 
duction should wait “until the)! 
last Jap is crushed into the 


the dinner. “The Jap is a cunning 
treacherous and powerful enemy. 
He has captured vast areas rich in 
natural resources and has had 
more than two years to exploit 


| these gains. 


“It has been suggested that as 
soon as the Germans are beaten 
the East Coast can convert its war 
plants to the production of peace- 
time goods, leaving the West 
Coast to finish off the Japs. I say 
that is wishful and dangerous 
thinking which will prolong the 
Japanese war. The defeat of the 
Japs is the responsibility of 130,- 
000,000 Americans and we ought 
to have the full support of our 
Allies as well.” 

The American industrial ma- 
chine is an integrated unit, and it 
is impossible, for example, to turn 
off production in the east, as if it 
were a water spigot, he continued. 

“It may be,” he added, “that we 
are producing too much of one 
thing or another that we can’t 
possibly use in the military pros- 
ecution of the war. The factories 
should be converted first to some- 
thing else needed for the war, or 
if that is not possible, then to the 


production of essential civilian 
goods. 
“We cannot relax our efforts 


one iota so long as a single enemy 
soldier offers armed resistance. 
Our job in this country won’t be 
finished until we’ve crushed the 
last Jap into the ground and vic- 
tory is ours.” ; 

Earlier Mr. Bricker, the Asso- 
ciated Press said, emphasized that 
he would not be willing to accept 
Vice Presidential nomination at 
the Chicago convention in June. 
“IT am not interested in anything 
but the Presidential nomination,” 
he told the interviewers. 


Petersen Named To ABA 
Tonsumer Credit Group 


R. A. Peterson, Vice-President 
of the Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco, has been 
named to membership on the 
Committee on Consumer Credit 
of the American Bankers Asso- 








ciation, it is announced by A. L. | 


M. Wiggins, President of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Peterson has long 
been identified with the consumer 
credit business. He began his 
career in 1925 with the Retail 
Credit Company in San Francisco. 
Later he became Assistant Man- 
ager of the Commercial Credit 
Co. of Baltimore at San Francisco. 
Subsequently, he was named 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of Kemsley-Millbourne, Ltd., 
foreign subsidiary of the Com- 
mercial Credit Co., in Mexico 


City. From there he went to Chi- | 


cago as regional manager of the 
Commercial Credit Co., and later 
he became division operations 
manager for the western division 
of that company. 

Mr. Peterson joined the Bank 
of America on June 1, 1936, as 


district manager of instalment 


| credit loan activities with head- | 


quarters in Fresno. Since June 1, 


in charge of all instalment credit 
loan activities of the bank with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


The War Behind 


(Continued from first page) 


{Sunday talk, our Secretary of 
|State resorts largely to pious 
|hopes and ideals with which no 
'one will quarrel. But foreign pol- 
icy 1S a specific thing—a line of 
| action for specific purposes at a 
| given time. Tne main theme 
| which runs through the Huli- 
| Koo evelt foreign policy iS a Qais- 
| irust of peoples. 
| What we really have are pieces 
of foreign policy—handled at an 
elderly, pedestrian pace. 

Here’s why... 

Our Secretary of State is not 
even a young old man. He has 
never stepped out of the nuine- 


teenth century which made him. 
A low tariff world remains his 
secret solvent of international dif- 
ficulties—compounded with fortia- 
right legal righteousness. 


ment by a lot of old young men, 
even as Washington goes. They 
are predominantly opposed 
changing things; to bureaucrats, 
change upsets routine relation- 
ships. They have a static world 
outlook and our war-time world 
makes it unreal. 

Mr. Hull’s chief concern comes 
out if we apply a little psycho- 
analysis to his public views. The 
key to the whole thing is fear of 
“d-sorder” and “chaos”. But for 
any war-time diplomacy, disorder 
and chaos is just where we have 
to start from to have an effectual 
foreign policy. That’s the very 
consequence of World War 2. The 
war itself; political relationships, 
old ones wrenched out of recogni- 
tion and new ones springing from 
the conflict itself; economic in- 
terests under war-time dictator- 
ship—these all are compounders 
of chaos. The State Department 
has been reluctant to recognize 
these changes in the map of diplo- 
matic strategy. The State Depart- 
ment has dodged its war-time 
duty—to use the war itself to ad- 
vance America’s world aims. Un- 
less we utilize the disorder and 
chaos of the war for good ends, 
our enemies will use them te fur- 
ther bad ends. 


It is obvious to me, as an ob- 
server at close hand of American 


tury, that we must have a national 


foreign policy. There is no na- 
tional policy in anything that 


gun -to reach the problem with 
his proposal for bi-partisan Con- 
gressional Cooperation. These Con- 
gressional committees are not 
enough. We must go much fur- 
ther—we must set up a really ef- 
fective national advisory council 
to be wholly representative of 
American interests. The proposal 
b. take the politics 





| policy by identical platform decla- 
{rations should be followed out. 
iIt is close to treason for either 
Democrats or Republicans—the ins 


or the outs—to play politics with | 
policies. | 


}our American fore:gn 
;Our diplomacy must be reasonably 
isatisfactory to both our major 
| parties. 

This is the only way to take 
,American foreign policy out of 
‘presidential politics. We must get 
a non-partisan, well thought-out 
{national policy and must have a 
| truly national acceptance; other- 
jwise American efforts to shape 
| world events will go by default. 


We haven’t much time to work 
‘out this American strategy for 
‘peace. Right now the Germans 
lare fighting a rear guard action 





preparing their position for World 
| War 3. The Nazis count upon di- 


/ upon 
|cominated by President Roosevelt, 
to repeat the tragic failure of the 
democracies in the First World 





This “before-the-war” mind— 
and I wont say which war— is' 
compounded by his advisors. He| 


is surrounded in the State Depart- | 


to | 


diplomacy for a quarter of a cen-| 


President Roosevelt has done. Sec- | 
retary of State Hull has only be-| 


SEC Amendment Provides Reports Of Holdings 


Of Insiders Public When Filed With Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission announced on March 


28 an amendment to Rule X-24B-3 under the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 and the repeal of Rule X-24B-4,. The Commission's an- 
nouncement said: 

“Rule X-24B-4 required each national securities exchange after 
the receipt of summary, prepared by the Commission, of re} ; 
filed under S on 16, to make®—————— -- —« 
available to t public a copy Of |available a day o o after the 
such summary nd the reports / trad involved at made The 
filed with the e nge which at rule always has required that the 
inciuded in su S ." B ider 1 direct officer or 10% 
repealing Rule .-24B-4 | areholder of a corporation—re- 
amending Rule X-24B S within 10 days after the close 
made plain that the original re-|of the month in which the trade 
ports filed with the exchange e; took place, but in practice many 
public when filed. |men have sent the notification to 

“Rule X-24B-3 as amended re-|the Exchange while it was still 
quires exchanges to make public! fresh in mind. The old system re- 
reports filed under Section 16 in! 
the same manner as they make 
public reports filed with them 
under Sections 12 and 13 of the 


|Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
|The Commission will continue to 
prepare official summaries of re- 
ports filed with it under Section 
16 and will make such summaries 
public as soon as _ possible ‘after 
the tenth day of each month. 
Copies thereof will be furnished 
by the Commission without charge 
to each national securities ex- 
|change. It is anticipated that such 
|exchanges will, after receipt 
thereof, make and keep them 
| available to the public.” 

The text of the Commission’s 
;action follows: 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, deeming it neces- 
|sary for the exercise of the func- 
‘tions vested in it and necessary 
| and appropriate in the public in- 
|terest and for the protection of 
|investors so to do, pursuant to 
| the authority conferred upon it 
| by the Securities Exchange Act 
|of 1934, particularly Sections 16 
(a), 23 (a) and 24 (b) thereof, 
hereby (1) repeals Rule X-24B-4 
and (2) amends paragraph (a) of 
Rule X-24B-3 to read as follows: 

“Rule X-24B-3. 
| Filed by Issuers and Others Un- 
der Sections 12, 13 and 16. 

“(a) 
| vided in this rule, each exchange 
| shall keep available to the public, 
| under reasonable regulations as to 
|the manner of inspection, during 


reasonable office hours, all in- 
formation regarding a_ security 
lregistered on such exchange 


| which is filed with it pursuant to 
Sections 12, 13, or 16, or any rules 
ior regulations thereunder. This 
requirement shall not apply to 
any information to the disclosure 
of which objection has been filed 
| pursuant to Rule X-24B-2, which 
objection shall not have been 
| overruled by dhe Commission pur- 


suant to Section 24 (b). The mak- | 


ing of such, information available 
pursuant to this rule shall not be 
deemed a representation by any 
exchange as to the accuracy, com- 
pleteness, or genuineness thereof.” 


| 
| 


| Followingithe Commission’s ac-| 
of a presi-| tion as above, it was stated in the | 
dential election out of our foreign| New York “Times” of March 30 | 


| that effective on that day, reports 
|of changes in insiders’ holdings 
of equity securities will be avail- 
able at the New York Stock Ex- 
change upon receipt. 
will the public be 

| wait a 


required 


made to permit the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to collate 
the individual reports and pub- 
lish them in its official summary, 
said the ‘“‘Times,” which also had 
the following to say: 

“Under the new rule, made pos- 
sible by SEC amendments to 
Rule X-24B-3 implementing the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
|many reports are expected to be 





War. It is up to Americans to 


in World War 2; they’re already | demand that our foreign policy be 


| brought out into the open; that we 
| formulate our diplomacy on a na- 
| 1841, he has been Vice-President | Vided councils here in America, | tional non-partisan basis; and that 
a vpeartisen foreign policy| we do this with a world perspec- 


quired a del in publie notifica- 
tion ranging from a minimum of 
a month to two months or a little 
more. For example, October trades 
were made available to the pub- 
lic on Dec. 3. February trades 
will be in the papers of March 32. 

“The new system will reduce 
that range from a couple of days 
to a month plus ten days, so that 
the information about changes in 
insiders’ holdings may possibly be 
of some use to investors in the 
market. 

“When insiders’ reports 
required originally, there was 
doubt that exchanges had the 
right to make them public before 
the appearance of the SEC tab- 
ulations. The law was not spe- 
cific, the SEC appeared to want 
the information to come to the 
public with a Washington date- 
line, and no issue was made of if. 
Although the Commission has 
been able gradually to cut dowr 
the time required to prepare its 
monthly tabulation, ‘ii has been 


Ly 


were 





No longer | 
to | 
month after the close of | 
| the month in which the trades are | 


itive that assures the United States 
)an effective role in making and| will be redeemed in cash without 


maintaining the peace. 


faced with more and more criti- 
cism for delay. Again, it realizes 
that the sheer bulk of the monthly 
| official summary—the coming one 
lhas 57 pages—forces the news- 
| papers to report only the largest 





Documents | deals, so that official red tape has 


been defeating the purpose for 
which the law was drawn, that is, 


Except as otherwise pro-| complete publicity. The new sys- 


tem will permit the papers to re~ 

;port the most important deals of 
each day, in theory, so that more 
details of insiders’ trading will 
reach the public. 

“While these reports are a maf- 
ter of public record and available 
for public inspection immediately 
| upon their filing, both at the ex 
ichanges and at the Commission,” 
ithe SEC said yesterday, “the of- 
ficial summary appears to be the 
| most practicable means of making 


the information available to the 
i public.” Accordingly the SEC is 
'cutting down the period of ad-« 
vance release to the press.” 


| Pe a cesiinisibiaa 
To Redeem 4% issue 
Of Farm Loan Bonds 








The call for redemption on May 
5, 1944, of an issue of outstanding 
consolidated Federal farm loan 
| bonds was announced on April 17 
{on behalf of the 12 Federal Land 
| Banks by W. E. Rhea, Land Bank 
Commissioner. This is a 4% issue 
idated May 15, 1934, due May 15, 

1964, which is redeemable on and 
after May 15, 1944. Approximately 
$199,130,100 of bonds of this issue 
are now outstanding, the entire 
amount being held by the Federak 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. Land 
Bank Commissioner Rhea stated 
also that the 12 Federal Land 
Banks are arranging for the re- 
demption as of their first callable 
dates of two issues of outstanding 
consolidated Federal Farm Loan 
4% Bonds which are publicly held, 
one issue being dated July 1, 1934, 
| due July 1, 1946, and redeemable 
‘on and after July 1° 1944, and the 
‘other issue beings dated July 15, 

1934, due July 15, 1964, and re- 
| deemable on and after July 15, 
|1944. It was announced that all 
|three of these issues of consoli- 

dated Federal Farm Loan Ronds 





‘an exchange offering of securities. 
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Wiggins, Head Of ABA, Urges Changes In 


Bill To Consolidate Social Credit Agencies 


Several important changes in the Cooley Bill, H. R. 4384, de- | 


signed to consolidate the various social credit agencies of the Federal 
Government in the field of agriculture, were urged upon the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives at Washington 
or March 31 by A. L. M. Wiggins, President of the American Bankers 
Association, in testifying on the bill. 


Hearings on the measure were ® 
begun on March 29 and were ad- 


journed March 31 until April 19 
when representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Council’ of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and the Na- 
tional Grange will testify. The 
advices from the ABA point out 
that the bill would abolish the 
Farm Security Administration, 
the Feed and Seed Loan Division 
of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, and transfer 
their functions to the Farmers’ | 
Home Corporation. It would re- | 
peal Title II of the Bankhead- | 
Jones Act providing for renabili- | 
tation loans and amend sections I | 
and IV of that Act. Out of the 
current funds and assets of the | 
abolished agencies, says the an-/| 
nouncement, it would set up two| 
revolving funds estimated at ap- | 
proximately $800,000.000 into | 
which the proceeds of all collec- | 
tions on such assets and on new | 
loans would be paid. Further in- 
dicating the aims of the legisla- 
tion, the ABA stated: 

“The purpose of one of these 
revolving funds would be that of 
making short-term farm produc- 
tion and subsistence loans. All 
RACC, Feed and Seed, and FSA 
Rehabilitation loans would be 
placed in it.»The other revolving 
fund would be for the purpose of 
making farm tenant purchase 
loans. The FSA farm tenant pur- 
chase loans would be placed in it. 
The operating and administrative 
costs of the Farmers’ Home Cor- 
poration would be paid out of 
these revolving funds. 

“The Farmers’: Home Corpora- 
tion would be authorized to make 
loans for the ‘purchase of live- 
stock, farm equipment and sup- 
plies, for ‘other farm needs,’ for 
‘refinancing of indebtedness,’ and 
for ‘family subsistence.’ 

“The corporation would not be 
permitted to make an original 
loan in excess of $2,500 and a 
ceiling of $3,500 would be placed 
on the total indebtedness of any 
one borrower to it. The corpora- 
tion would not be permitted to 
meke more than $125,000,0600 of 
loans in any one year. 

“The interest charge on rehabil- 
itation loans by the corporation 
would be 5%. The maturity of 
the loans would be limited to five 
years. 

“Management of the corpora- 
tion would be vested in a board 
of directors of three members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which three directors 
would also be President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary of the 
corporation. 


“Loans would be 
county committee 
the corporation in each county, 
consisting of three individuals, 
two of whom must be farmers. 
They would be paid from $3 to 
$5 a day plus subsistence while 
engaged in the performance of 
their duty.” 

_Mr. Wiggins addressed his tes- 
timony mainly to the rehabilita- 
tion loan provisions of the bill. | 
He described the purposes of the | 
bill as “threefold”; first, to liqui- 
date part of the Farm Security | 
activities; second, to consolidate | 
the agencies in the field of social | 
objectives, and third, to make a 
more or less permanent policy in 
the field of ,social lending in| 
agriculture. From his remarks 
we quote: 

“This committee should recog- | 
nize that the philosophy which 
this bill represents is that every 
farmer, whether he is or is not a 
justifiable risk, is entitled to 
credit. It is a philosophy under 
which, if private credit and sound 


made by a 
appointed by 





credit are not available, govern- 
ment should provide such credit. 


I am sure that all of us recognize | 
of | 


the danger in a_ philosophy 
government that sets up the prop- 
osition that all men are entitled 
to credit. 

“T think all of us recognize the 
seriousness and importance of 
this particular legislation as lay- 
ing down a pattern of. credit in 


ithe agricultural field of a supple- 


mentary character that might 
well, if not properly safeguarded, 
extend itself one way or another 
to the point that it might even 
jeopardize cooperative credit or 
private credit,” he added. 

“Ii, however, Congress deter- 
mines there is a need for agricul- 


tural credit which can be supplied | 


only by direct loans from a gov- 
ernment agency, it should see to 
it that such credit is confined to 
the need so determined and is 
surrounded by proper safeguards 
and limitations.” 

Mr. Wiggins criticized the pro- 
vision for the vesting of manage- 
ment in a board of three directors 
who would be appointed by and 
whose salaries would be fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. “A 
great deal has been said before 
your Committee and other Com- 
mittees about the desirability of 
removing administrative agencies 
from political control. I think it 
is desirable in this case,’ he 
stated. “We feel that this board 
should be appointed with 
gered terms cf office and not be 
subject to removal at the will of a 
political appointee.” He also said: 

“In the hearings before the 
Cooley Subcommittee on Nov. 17- 
20, 1943, the position of 
American Bankers 
with respect to socialized and 
subsidized credit was stated. With 
particular reference to coopera- 
tive credit agencies it was em- 
phasized that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration should be 
to an independent status under 
the management of a bi-partisan 
board. If this is desirable for co- 
operative credit, it is even more 
desirable, in fact, it is essential 
to have the supervision and con- 
trol of direct loans to farmers 
placed in an independent agency 
managed by a bi-partisan board, 
in order to prevent, political in- 
fluences from dictating the lend- 
ing policies of the agency.” 

Mr. Wiggins raised a question 
concerning the provision that the 
eounty agricultural extension 
agent shall call meetings of the 
county committee to pass. on 
“these credits’ and that he re- 
ceive applications for loans, and 
suggested that at least one man 
on the county committee should 
be a man who has had some ex- 
perience in credits. “There is no 
limitation as to whom you can 
have, byt it seems to me that 
if you are setting up a credit 
agency, at least the qualifications 
of one member of the board 
should be a man who has had 
some experience in credits,” he 


stag- 


the 


said. He also called for staggered 


terms for members of local com- 
mittees. Mr. Wiggins also sug- 
gested that no employee of the 
Government or of Government 
agencies should be permitted to 
serve as a member of a county 
committee. He urged that the bill 
be amended to provide for Con- 
gressional review of the need for 
funds each year. 


“I think that one of the most. 


serious objections to this bill in 
its present form is that you create 
revolving funds,” he said. “And 
I 2m convinced that the people of 
this country have been fooled and 
kidded more by revolving funds 


Association | 


returned | 


is going on with the taxpayers’ 
money. I very much urge that 
these not be revolving funds at 
all.” 

| Mr. Wiggins praised the provi- 
sions in the bill restricting loans 
|to borrowers 
| get credit elsewhere by means of 
|requiring the county committee 


‘to certify that the applicant has | 
| been unable to obtain credit suf- | 
| ficient to meet his needs at rea- | 
reason- | 


'sonable rates and upon 
able terms from commercial 
banks, other private lending agen- 
|cies, or from any other source. 
| But he expressed himself as con- 
|cerned with the provision of rea- 
isonable rates and _ reasonable 
terms from other sources. ‘There 
you open up the whole limitation 
to the construction of people who 
have different ideas as to what 
you may mean by reasonable rates 
and reasonable terms,” he said. 

Mr. Wiggins urged that a pro- 
vision be put in the bill “to pro- 
hibit and forbid the advertising 
and solicitation of loans. We have 
had the experience of these repre- 
sentatives of various agencies go- 
ing around the country soliciting, 
advertising for, and trying to get 
the business,” he said. “I think 
that an institution that is set up 
1ere to provide a final resort 
should not be one that should 
actively go out and see how much 
business it can drum up.” 

He also questioned the provi- 


loans. “It seems to me that the 
particular provision of 
farm needs and the family subsis- 
tence’ should be carefully screened 


to be sure that under that some ad- 





ministrator cannot spend it to do| 


| things that you do not want him 
| to do.’ 

| Mr. Wiggins stated that he re- 
| garded his last point as the most 
|important of all. 
;you are providing for loans not 
$2,500 essentially and 
|\through accrual not to exceed 
$3,500. In effect, what you are 
| doing is raising the feed and seed 
loan from $400 to $2,500. The 
practical effect is that when this 
bill is passed there will be no 
|more seed and feed loans, farm 
security loans, and so on. The 
practical effect will be that the 
fellow who has been getting a 
$400 Seed and feed loan is now 
igoing to get a $2,500 one.” In 
answer to the suggestion that this 
will depend upon whether the 


to exceed 


Wigyins replied, “That is an open 
invitation for that fellow to come 
in and ask for $2,500.’ 


Mr. Wiggins urged the elimina- | 
tor | 


tion of Section 8 of the bill! 
the consolidation of all field 
| offices of agricultural credit agen- 
cies. 


Parkinson Acting Director 
Of Insurance In Illinois 
Governor Dwight H. Green of 
he had accepted the resignation of 
Paul F. Jones, State Director of 


named Nellis P. 





ernor Green 


lin the Department, to serve 
Acting Director. Mr. Jones is leav- 


|ing the State service to return to! 
his law practice and other private | 


affairs in Danville. He offered 


but withdrew it temporarily at the 


Jan. 20, 1941. Gov. Green, in an- 
nouncing the resignation, said: 


“I sincerely regret losing the 
services of Director Jones. He has 
served the citizens of Illinois 
faithfully and there has _ been 
marked improvement in _ insur- 
ance conditions since he has been 
|directing the Department.” 

Mr. Jones was United States 
| District Attorney under President 
| Hoover and has served as City At- 
'torney of Danville and Assistant 
States Attorney of Vermilion 
|County. He is a member of the 
llaw firm of Lindley, Jones, Grant 





than by any other hiding of what & Sabat in Danville. 


who are unable to| 





Price Stabilization Argued Before The SEG 


After a long series of delays extending over more than two years, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission in Philadelphia, on April 11, 
listened to oral arguments in the case involving the right of the 
National Association of Securities Dealers to fine some 70 of 
members for violation of a price stabilization covenant contained in 


its 


an underwriting agreement for the offering of $38,000,000 of bonds 


of the Public Service Commission® 


The main question at 
issue, as noted in the “Chronicle” 
of March 23, page 1204, was not 
the disciplinary action of NASD, 
but rather the legality, under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, of any 
price-maintenance arrangements 
among security dealers. It was 
about two years ago that a repre- 
sentative of the Department ap- 
parently threw a bomb shell into 
a session of the SEC hearings by 
contending that the customary 
price stabilization provisions, 
which have been universally prac- 
ticed since the turn of the century, 
was a violation of the Sherman 
Act and requested the privilege of 
the Justice Department to inter- 
vene in the proceedings. This re- 
quest the SEC granted, and, in 
addition, issued a_ statement, 
which, in essence, expressed an 
inclination to accept the view of 
the Justice Department official. 
As the NASD contested the con- 
tention of the right of the Justice 
Department to intervene in the 


of Indiana. 





|asked to 


‘other | land, Ohio, put 


| long 


“Under this bill | 


'rangement, 


| was 
: “4 : | Act,” Mr. Jackson argued. 
|county committees will do it, Mr. | ; 


Illinois, April 13, announced that | 


Insurance, effective April 15. Gov- | 


Parkinson, present Chief Deputy | 


his resignation several months ago | 


urgent request of Gov. Green. Mr. | 
Jones has served as Director since | 


proceedings, both parties were 
submit briefs, and the 
oral arguments, after several post- 


, . ; - 4n,,| Donements, were held on April 11. 
sions covering the purpose of the | POnements, were h d pri 


Jackson of Cleve- 
in an appearance 
He argued that 


Raymond T. 


for the NASD. 


lthere is no violation of the Sher- 


man Act in the price stabilization 
agreements as contended by the 
Justice Department. He pointed 
out that the usual covenant for a 
uniform offering price, which has 
been traditional in security 
underwriting had been brought to 
the attention of Congress on sev- 
eral occasions, by investigating 
committees, such as Pujo Commit- 
| tee in 1912, and the Pecora inves- 
tigating committee just prior to 
the passage of the Securities Act 
of 1933, and no legal or other ob- 
jections were offered against it. 
“In the long period which has 
elapsed since the passage of the 
Sherman Act in 1890, there has 
been no case in which it has been 
urged that this distributing 
including the covenant 
for a uniform public offering price 
in violation of the Sherman 


ar- 


He further pointed out that 
without uniform price agreements 
no selling group organized to dis- 
tribute new securities could be 
formed, and if the traditional cov- 
enant is abolished, the costs of 
distributing new securities would 
be greatly increased. He hinted 
that the ultimate effect may be a 
serious handicap to corporate fi- 
|nancing and a complete change in 
'methods of security distribution. 
Mr. Jackson further contended 
that the SEC has not been granted 
a statutory power to administer or 
enforce the Sherman Act. “If the 
Commission were to set aside the 
|disciplinary action of the asso- 
iciation under the Sherman Act, 
the Commission would obviously 
be required to find there had been 
a violation of the Sherman Act, 
and thus would be exercising ju- 
r:sdiction to construe and enforce 
ithe Sherman Act,” he said. 
Pointing out that the underwrit- 
|ing agreement is ‘“‘a joint venture 
for a certain business result” by 
collective action, it has greater 


‘freedom under the Sherman Act | 


i'than a corporation might have, 
| due to its temporary character. 
Lawrence S. Apsey, special as- 


sistant to the Attorney General, | 


presented the arguments of the 
|Department of Justice. He con- 
‘tended that all uniform price 
/agreements are, ner se. a viola- 
‘tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
| Act. 

| “The respondents would have 
| us believe,” he said, ‘‘that there is 
| something unique about the se- 
curities business which establishes 
lit on some untouchable mountain 


top, which, of course, would make 





things very rosy for those who 
live on the peak. 

“Maybe it is because finance is 
a mystery to many people that the 
bankers have attempted to en- 
shroud it in a veil of sanctity, and 
to contend that any tampering 


‘with the financial mechanism will 


cause the entire economic struc- 
ture to come tumbling about our 
ears. If the securities business is 
unique, this is so rather in its 
potentiality for harm than in any 
presumption that it necessarily 
operates in the public good.” 

Mr. Apsey argued further that 
since the price agreements guar- 
antee to the underwriters and 
dealers certain minimum profits, 
the profits must be presumed to 
be unreasonable. 

“Such contracts establish an ar- 
tificial market and thereby pre- 
clude any mechanism of a free 
and open market,” he said. “They 
impose a schedule of prices and a 
minimum rate of commission and 
other charges. To construe the 
rules to require the observance of 
such contracts is to use the rules 
themselves to impose such sched- 
ules.” 

Continuing this argument. the 
Justice Department’s Attorney an- 
nounced that “no doctrine of anti- 
trust law more firmly estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court than 
the principle that price-fixing 
agreements are unlawful per se. 

“The respondents (NASD) 
would have us believe that there 
is something unique about the se- 
curities business which takes it 
out of this rule and establishes it 
on some untouchable 


mountain 
top,” the Department Justice 
ie the 


securities 
business is unique, this is 


iS 


of 
assistant said. 
so rather 
in its potentialities for harm than 
in presumption that it neces- 
sarily operates for the public good. 
From the investors’ point of view, 
it is clearly a ‘dangerous instru- 
mentality.’ 

‘Proponents the anti-trust 
philosophy point out that it is the 
underwriters and dealers who are 
throwing the monkey-wrench into 
American economy by creating an 
artificial market and upsetting the 
natural course of events,’ he con- 
tinued. “It is they who seek to 
substitute the fallible judgment, 
as to price, of a nandful of under- 
writers with a financial axe to 
grind for the collective judgment 
of the investing public which 
might otherwise be registered in 
a free and open market.” 

Harold B. Teegarden, counsel on 
the staff of the SEC, argued along 
the lines taken by the Justice De- 
partment. He maintained that price 
agreements interfered with “a free 
and open market’. Though admit- 
ting that there would be some 
price cutting by individual dealers 
comprised in an underwriting syn- 
dicate, the absence of a uniform 
price covenant would not have the 
“dire results’ on security distri- 
bution predicted by the attorney of 
the NASD. He summarized his 
| views by declaring that the price 
| agreements “were clearly contrary 
|to public policy, illegal and un- 
| enforceable—in other words, a so- 
cial and economic evil.” 

Of course, he made no refer- 
ence to the fact that the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Re- 
| serve Board on many occasions in 
both the distant and the recent 
|past has entered the Government 
'bond market with the express 
|purposes of stabilizing the prices 
of these securities; and were there- 
fore using the same traditional 
'marketing device that has been 


| practiced in security underwriting 
for more than a half century. 


of 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages ‘Steel Production Again At Record High Level Single World Police 


: Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 
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Electric Oulnut For Week Ended April 15, 1944 
Shows 10% Gain Gver Same Week Last Year 


ry’ 


The 


Ec 


lison Electric Institute, 


mated that the production of electricity 


power 
1944, 


10.0% 


industry 


of the United States for 
was approximately 4,307,498,000 kwh., 
794,000 kwh. 


in its current weekly 
by 


the 


electric 


report, esti- 
light 
the week ended April 15, 
compared with 


and 


3,916,- 


in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 


excess of the similar period of 1943. 
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Reconversion And Manpower Preblems Active 


“Production of all 
of contract cancellation 
property remained very active,” 
today (April 20), which further 

“The automobile industry 
seemed to emphasize WPB’s 
of legislative power to deal with 
the broad problems. Automobile 
men were requested to return in 
to 90 days with plans for re- 
stricted production of 2,000,000 
cars and subsequently for un- 
limited production, and to have in 
much other data 
week Donald 
of the War 
Board, appeared to be veering 
W a little more determination 
on the wildly booted reconvers 
civilian goods questions. 
formally announced his new 
conversion policy committee 


and 


*s co 


M. Nelson, 
Production 


“Last 


le 
re- 
al 


fining new or increased civilian 


production to Group 3 and Group | 


modified. 
that WPB 


would be 
talk 
get the 


originally 


4 labor areas 
There was even 
will attempt to 
electric irons 
grammed. 
“Meanwhile, in 
cials the Wartime 
Trade Board are 
agreed on principles 
result in the smoothing 
conversion pro blem. 
main, it is planned that 
tries will make their own 
sions about civilian output, while 
no attempt will be made to judge 
between the relative urgency ol 
consumer needs. No advance in- 
formation of an intended relaxa- 
tion will be given manufacturers, 


Canada, offi- 


of Prices 
which will 
of 
In the 
indus- 
deci- 


nor will there be postponement of | 
provide | 


these orders so as to 
equality of opportunity for manu- 
fac turers. 

“Steel ingot production is 
ing at its high level and delivery 
promises and rolling mill sched- 
ules seem to be growing tighter 
steadily. -On some leading items 
mill books are closed virtually 
through next October. Some of 
the leading steel 
their order volume 8% 
ahead of a month ago. 

“Tike wmumerous' other 
consuming industries, can 
are worried over the outlook for 
their raw material supplies. First 


to 10% 


steel 


quarter tin plate allocations were | 
requirements | 
been | 


h< 


below 
the 


stated 
shortage 
made up. It is feared that on 
Julv 1 the industry’s inventory | 
may be 4.000,000 base boxes short. 

Considerable interest and some 
confusion has been centering 
upon the realinement of plate di- 
rectives. It is understood from a 
reliable source that plate pro- 
duction loads will be reduced in 
July, with some companies sched- 
uled to receive more of a cut than 
others, depending upon past per- 
formance and other conditions. 
However, sheet orders are ex- 
pected to more than fill up 
vacant space on mill «schedules 
which occurs. 


cut 


and hasn’t 


“According to reliable informa- | 


tion, announcement of upward 
adjustments in the price of cer- 
tain steel products by 
has been postponed indefinitely.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on April 17 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 


operating rate of steel companies | 


having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 99.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
April 17, compared with 98.7% 
one week ago, 99.2% one month 
ago and 99.1% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning April 17 is equivalent to 
1,782,300 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, or the same as estimated 
for the week beginning April 3, 
when output was at the highest 
rate on record. The current rate 
also compares with 1,768,000 tons 
one week ago, 1,777,000 tons one 
month ago and 1,716,100 tons one 
year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 


items urgently 


| | ceeded at high speed over the nation this week, 


reconversion, 
says “ 
adds: 


to- | 


ion | 


id | 
said that the restrictive order con- | 


2,000,000 | 
pro- | 


and | 
reported to have | 


the | 


hold- | 


companies find | 


makers |! 


any | 


the OPA| 


needed for the invasion pro- 
but still the problems 
manpower and surplus 


The Iron Age” in its issue 


nference at Washington on Apr il Ww 


lack® 


and steel mar- 
stated in part as 


mary of the iron 
kets, on April 17 
iollows: 


“Appearance of occasional gaps | 
to can- | 


{in rolling schedules, due 
cellations from changes in war 
requirements, tends to confuse 
the delivery situation somewhat, 
but they are promptly filled by 
other pressing tonnage and 
livery in major steel products is 
as extended as in the recent past. 

“In fact, while pressure for 
plate delivery is strong, buying is 
less active because of the long 
wait now necessary. Because of 
the shorter month and five week 
ends plate production in April 
menial will not equal the rec- 
lord set in March. Sheets are 
|available for September shipment 
and occasional lots have 
booked recently for August where 
openings in rolling schedules have 
|}appeared. Most producers are 
well covered for third quarter 
with fourth quarter commitments 
|expanding. 

“Bar schedules are tightening 
|}appreciably, attributed to larger 
requirements for heavy shells 
and greater needs of railroad and 
farm equipment manufacturers, 

While some producers can take 

usiness for June, others 
nothing before July and on some 
|sizes only August is offered. 
hg ecigpiey'y mill schedules - also 
show stiffening, more a result of 
land: ng craft needs than increased 
| building operations. 

“Some quickening is noted in 

pig iron, evidenced more in the 
melt than in acceleration of buy- 
ing. Most users buy conserva- 
tively, no evidence, of accumulat- 
ing inventory being apparent. 
| Makers are not piling iron and 
|'full production is being taken in. 
|Some stacks are idle for repairs 
and some have not been returned 
ito service after relining. 
“First ore cargoes from the 
| head of the lakes reached lower 
lake ports last ad ‘opening the 
season about ten days earlier 
than in 1943. With prs fleet aug- 
mented by several carriers of 
|large size a record tonnage may 
be moved.’ 


eis GladeMaenel-As 
|Representative in Sweden 
\Of War Refugee Board 


| John W.. Pehle, Executive Di- 
| 


;rector of the War Refugee Board, 
;announced on April i2 the ap- 
| pointment of Iver C. Olsen as the 
|Board’s special representative in 
[Ptockhetm, Sweden, assigned as 
| special attache to the Legation on 
| War Refugee matters. The Board’s 
announcement states: 


“The new appointee was named 
by the Board to develop programs 
‘and implement measures for the 
rescue, maintenance and relief of 
| Jews and other persecuted minor- 
ities in Europe. Ira Hirschmann 
|of New York City, who was desig- 
inated in Febr uary as the Board’s 
representative in Turkey, is due 
in Washington this month for 
‘urgent consultation’ with the 
| Board. 


“Mr. Olsen, a native of Norway, 


— been a financial attache of the’ 


Treasury’s Division of Monetary 
Research since October, 1943 
Prior to that time has was special 
assistant to the Director of For- 
eign Funds Control. 

“A resident of Gilford, N. H., 
he received his education at Bos- 
ton University; the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and Crawford’s Diploma- 
tic School of Washington. He is 
the author of numerous articles on 
banking, investments and eco- 
nomic problems.” 





iO | 


de- | 


been | 


have | 


For Peace Dropped 


| Plans for a single international 
police force to guard the peace 
ot the post-war world have been 
studied extensively by State De- 
partment toreign policy experts, 
| it was learned recently, but have 
'been discarded as _ impractical. 
|This was reported in Associated 
Press reports from Washington on 
April 18, which also had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Instead, the experts are plan- 
| ning now in terms of separate na- 
'tional forces—armies, navies and 
air groups. A half dozen or more 
|powers would maintain strong 
national forees and, it is hoped, 
would join to suppress or put 
down international disturbances 
threatening general war. 

“Proposals along this line will 
be among those submitted by Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, to 
|the bi-partisan Senate committee 
which he has asked Senator Tom 
Connally, Democrat, of Texas, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
| Relations Committee, to appoint 
to advise the State Department on 
post-war policy. Once the Com- 
mittee has passed upon the plans, 
they will be put into shape for 
submission to other nations, in- 
itially the war’s main allies, Brit- 
ain, Russia and China. 

“The idea of using force to 
maintain peace is considered by 
American foreign policy officials 
to be the core of the whole prob- 
| lem of building a peaceful world. 
It is bound up with all questions 
of organizing a world council or 
league to perpetuate the war- 
born United Nations. 

“The national forces which the 
United States is preparing to 
propose would be used only by 
international agreement and thus 
would serve the same purpose as 
a single international police force, 
but without raising complicated 
new issues of how to man, supply, 
finance, base and.eperate a totally 
new kind of military estabiish- 
ment which would face extraor- 
'dinary difficulties of language, 
training and customs.” 








Resulls Gf Treasury 
Bill Offering 


| The Secretary of the Treasury 
| announced on Avril 17 that the 
tenders for $1,000,000,000, or 
i thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 
| bil ls to be dated April 20 and to 
mature July 20, 1944, which were 
offered on April 14, were opened 
at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
April 17. 

The details of this issue 
follows: 

Total aovplied for, $2,028,440,000. 

Total epted, $1,613,435,000 
(includes $53,985,000 entered on 2 
fixed-price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% ner annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(42% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Avril 20 in 
the amount of $1,017,182,000. 


Mocdy’s Daily 
Commodity Index 
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Civil Engineering Gonstruction 
$32,915,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $32.915.000 for the week. This volume, not including 


the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts | 5. ary 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 3% lower than a week ago | Fepruary 
k as reported to “Engi- | March 


and 65% below the corresponding 1943 wee 
neering News-Record” and made public on April 13. 
added: 

Public construction tops the preceding week by 12% but is 65% 
under last year. Private work is 53 and 67% 
than a week ago and a year ago. 


The 


The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $517,- | November 


000,000 for the 15-week period, a decrease of 52% from the $1,087,- 
844,000 reported in 1943. Private construction, $109,881,000, is 8% 
below the 1943 period, and public construction, $407,119,000 is down 
58% as a result of the 60% drop in Federal volume and the 21% 
decline in State and municipal volume. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


April 15, 1943 

Total U. S. Construction___ $93,573,000 
Private construction 11,064,000 
Public construction 82,509,000 
State and municipal_____ 9,251,000 2,764,000 1,928,000 
Federal 73,258,000 23,353,000 27,292,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in public buildings and unclassified construction. Increases over the 
1943 week are in bridge and earthwork and drainage. Subtotals for 
the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $41,000; 
sewerage, $322,000; bridges, $219,000; industrial buildings, $582,000; 
commercial buildings, $2,368,000; public buildings, $17,522,000; earth- 
work and drainage, $104,000; streets and roads, $1,643,000; and un- 
classified construction, $10,114,600. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $46,- 
860,000. It is made up of $300,000 in corporate security issues, 
$320,000 in State and municipal bond sales, and $46,240,000 in RFC 
loans for private industrial improvements. 

The week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $231,097,000. 
a figure 51% below the $468,146,000 reported for the 15-week 1943 
period. 


April 6, 1944 April 13, 1944 
$33,963,000 $32,915,000 
7,846,000 3,695,000 
26,117,000 29,220,000 





National Ferlilizer Resociation Commedily 
Price Index Unchanged 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on April 17, regis- 
tered 137.1 in the week ending April 15, the same as in the preceding 
week. A month ago this index stood at 137.3 and a year ago at 135.8, 
po oa on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report went 
on tc say: 

The ail-commodity index remained at the previous week’s level 
as the few price changes balanced or offset one another. Slightly 
rising prices for cattle and sheep were sufficient to offset declining 
prices for rye, hogs, and lambs, thus holding the farm products index 
number to the previous week’s level. Advancing prices in eggs 
caused a fractional increase in the foods group. Higher quotations 


for raw cotton caused a slight increase in the textiles group which | 


in turn reached a new high. The average of industrial commodities 
remained unchanged. 

Price changes during the week were evenly balanced with four 
series advancing and four declining; in the preceding week they were 
also evenly balanced with three advances and three declines: and 
= Ha second preceding week there were five advances and six 

eclines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—=100* 
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Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
U. S. Steel Corporation Hits Record In March 


_Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiaries of the 
United States Steei Corp. in March were were 1,874,795 net tons, 
the highest for any month in its history. The previous peak was 
1,851,279 net tons in October, 1941. 


The March, 1944, total was 119,023 net tons over the 1,755,772 
tons reported for the preceding month. However, February made 
a better showing on the basis of the daily average deliveries. For 
the 27 days in March the average was 69,437 net tons compared 
with 70,231 net tons for the 25 working days in the previous month. 

In March, 1943, the shipments were 1,772,397 net tons. For 27 
working days in March last year the average was 65,644 net tons 
per day. In the corresponding month of 1942 the total was 1,780,938 
J 1941, shipments were 1,720,366 net tons. 

For the first quarter this vear deliveries were 5,361,354 net tons, 
the highest for any similar period in history, and compares with 
5,149,982 tons in the corresponding three months last year, an increase 


137.1 135.8 
April 8, 106.8, and April 


137.1 
1944, 106.8; 


All groups combined 


on 1926-1928 base were: April 15, 
105.8. 





| 


| 


| 


} 


report | April 


| July 
lower, respectively, | August 


| 


} 


| 


| 


| 


of 211,372 tons. 
| 


|net tons. 


periods since January, 1939: 


1944 1943 
,730,787 ,685,993 
,755,772 ,691,592 
,874,795 772,397 

“a ,630,828 
, 706,543 
552,663 
,660,762 
704,289 
,664,577 
794,968 
,660,594 
719,624 


May 
June 


September 
October 


Ft et as st ss 


December ~- 


20,244,830 


Total by mes. 
97,214 


Yearly adjust. 
Total ~. . 20,147,616 

*Decrease. 

Note 

to adjustment 


ject reflecting 


|this year and the per day average was 68,735 net tons. 


be et 


to 
~ 


20,615,137 


The monthly shipments as currently reported 
annual tonnage reconciliations. 
hended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


,765, 


,703, 


There were 78 working days in the first quarter 


In the same 


|period of 1943, which had 77 working days, the average was 66,883 


In the table below we list the figures by months for various 


1940 

1,145,592 
1,009,256 

931,905 

907,904 
,084,057 
209,684 
,296,887 
,455,604 
,392,838 


1939 
870,866 
747,427 
845,108 
771,752 
795,689 
607,562 
745,364 
885,636 
,086,683 
,345,855 
,406,205 
,443,969 


1942 
738,893 
,616,587 
780,938 
758,894 
834,127 
774,068 
749 
650 
570 
501 
545 
635 


1941 
682,454 
,548,451 
720,366 
687,674 
745,295 
,668,637 
,666,667 
, 753,665 
,664,227 
,851,279 
624,186 
,846,036 


788, 
,787, 
665, 
,849, 


425,352 
544,623 


et et et 
ae ee es st es 


11,752,116 


"44,865 


14,976,110 
37,639 


20,458,937 
42,333 


157 
020 


,064, 1, 


449, 
20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,251 
during the year 1942, are sub- 
These will be compre- 





Bank Debits For Month Of March 


give below: 


Federal Reserve District— 


Philadelphia 
Jleveland 
a&ichmond 
Atianta 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
€ansas City 
Dallas 

3an Francisco 


Total, 334. centers._............... 
New 


193 other centers . 3 


RE a aL ESL EE Sais eee ne er ee 


Veeck: Cae? REE 
140 other centers*____..__-_ eee 5 es 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on April 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{In millions of dollars] 


—3 Months Ended— 
March March 
1944 1943 
10,658 8,866 
91,625 72,880 
9,822 8,371 
14,059 11,719 
7,728 6,705 
7,469 6,179 
34,779 28,535 
6,103 5,281 
4,240 3,323 
7,056 6,122 
6,114 5,119 
19,040 15,529 
218,692 
84,266 

113,851 94,421 
20,575 17,594 
beginning in 1919. 


farch 
1943 


March 
1944 
3,479 

32,121 
3,398 
4,705 
2,673 


2,522 


ms 


2,046 
1,435 
2,381 
2,089 
6,512 


76,089 
29,644 
39,411 

7,034 


178,626 
66,611 


6,459 








4. Special assistance in finding 
employment. 








5. Interim placement benefits 
effective three months after de- 
mobilization and to continue for 
two years after re-entering the 
work force. 


The National Work Force 


For all wage earners the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor pro- 
poses: 

1. Federal interim unemploy- 
ment benefits for two years. 

2. Early enactment of a Federal 
social insurance system covering 
all workers in private industry 


ALF In Offering “Post-War Program” Urees 
“International Grganization Of Peace” 


(Continued from page 1639) 


bilities accompanying the estab- 


‘lishment and maintenance of max- 


and groups of self-employed per- | 


providing insurance 
interrupting work: 


sons, 
emergencies 


for | 


| 


imum levels of production and 
employment. This implies the un- 
reserved cooperation necessary for 
full employment with review and 
revision of rules and practices 


| which were developed to protect 


workers in a depressed and 


/severely fluctuating economy. 


Employers’ responsibilities. As 
price of free competitive enter- 
prise—with profits to cover risks 
—employers must accept respon- 
sibility for directing initiative 
toward organization of production, 
employment and marketing that 
will maintain maximum levels of 
production and employment. 


Through personnel policies and 


unemployment and short-time in-| jn collective bargaining employers 
capacity, long-time incapacity and | 


old age, with provision that the 
Social Security Board may enter 
into compacts with individual 
States or their subdivisions, for 
the purpose of extending social 


security coverage to their em-| 


plovees., 
3. A national employment serv- 
ice essential to advise workers of 


suitable jobs and employers of | 


suitable workers. 

4. Restoration of shorter work- 
week without material reduction 
in weekly earnings. 

During the war wage earners 
have contributed increased pro- 
ductivity to the war effort without 


compensation by increases in wage | 


rates. Justice therefore requires 
that they return to normal hours 
without material change in weekly 
earnings. 

5. An end of the evil of child 
labor. 

6. Adequate protective labor 
legislation at both Federal and 
State levels. 

Union responsibilities’ in an 
economy of abundance. In addi- 
tion to its responsibility for crafts- 
manship and discipline of mem- 
bers, and selection of officers to 
represent the union and nego- 
tiate contracts protecting mem- 
bers’ rights and _ interests, the 
union must assume the responsi- 


should promote higher incomes 
for the work force. This is essen- 
tial to an economy of abundance. 

Union - Management Coopera- 
tion. After collective bargaining 


|has become a customary practice, 





it is possible to develop plans and 
agencies for regularized coopera- 
tion between unions and manage- 
ment. Such cooperation contrib- 
utes to efficient production and 


/ecan materially lower production 


costs. It makes possible a real 
sense of partnership in the day- 
to-day problems of jomt work. 
We urge for all production un- 
dertakings genuine collective bar- 
gaining as the onlv basis for 
union-management cooperation. 
Housing. Cities and towns, large 
and small, have been blighted by 
the years of stagnation in residen- 
tial building. Mass shifts of work- 


‘ers brought about by war moboli- 





zation and war curtailment of 
construction activity. have mul- 
tiplied the already acute need for 
housing. 

We propose that work of prac- 
tical and definite advance plan- 
ning of rebuilding of communities 
be undertaken at once as a task 
by citizens of each and every 
town. This is an urgent job for 
local agencies on which private 
industry. organized labor and gov- 
ernment can work jointly toward 


assurance of economic growth and 
security after the war. Home re- 
construction provides the broadest 
single base for production and re- 
employment in major industries. 
In keeping with other plans for 
an economy of abundance, we 
should carry on slum clearance 
and rehousing of families whose 
incomes keep them out of reach 
of the private homebuilding mar- 
kets. This must be done through 
a program of low rent housing 
with public aid of local housing 
agencies backed by Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Private initiative should play a 
leading part in post-war housing 
reconstruction with safeguards 
against speculative abuses in con- 
struction and financing. Slum 
clearance and rehousing of low- 
income families must supplement 
private effort to bring decent 
homes within reach of every fam- 
ily and assure healthy, normal 
growth to all children—our future 
citizens. 

Public Works. A program of 
needed public works and services 
ready to be let to private con- 
tractors should be available to 
supplement private employment 
in the conversion period and to 
start as soon as a trend toward 
production decline appears ob- 
vious. 

Fiscal Policy. Our national fis- 
cal policy must promote our 
fundamental purpose—high levels 
of production and employment. 
Our accumulated national debt 
and interest charges thereon will 
mean sustained high tax rates, but 
if we maintain high production 
levels this will not prevent our 
providing adeauate educational 





| opportunities, child welfare, hgus- 


ing, health, oublic assistance and 
similar services. 

Proposal. We vropose represen- 
tatives of farmers, employers and 
workers organizations should get 
together in advance of legislation 
to afree upon our joint responsi- 
bilities. 

This proaram deals only with 
immediate plans. Additional rec- 
ommendations will be made from 
time to time. 


Mortgage Bankers Schedule 
Balance Of 1944 Meets 


The third and final 1944 mort- 
gage ‘clinic’ of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America 
will be at the Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, 
May 11 and 12, according to an 
announcement on April 15 by 
H. G. Woodruff, Detroit, Associa- 
tion President. The national con- 
ference will be devoted to current 
and post-war mortgage problems 
with special emphasis on condi- 
tions in the farm mortgage field. 
The Oklahoma and Texas mort- 
gage bankers associations and 
the Dallas and Houston organiza- 
tions will cooperate in sponsoring 
the meeting. The announcement 
also had the following to say: 

“R, O. Deming, Jr., Oswego, 
Kan., MBA Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent for the Southwest, and G. H, 
Galbreath, Tulsa, member of the 
Board of Governors, are arrang- 
ing the conference. W. A. Clarke, 
Philadelphia, will act as moder- 
ator. J. S. Corley of the invest- 
ment department of the Bankers 
Life Co., Des Moines, will be 
Chairman at the farm mortgage 
conference. 

“About 400 mortgage and com- 
mercial bankers, titie and trust 
company officials, real estate men 
and Government agency execu- 
tives are expected. Among the 
subjects to be discussed will be 
the current rise in farm land 
prices, the probable effect in the 
post-war period and the Gillette 


bill now in Congress which seeks 
to impose high taxes on profits 
from farm land sales made within 
short periods of time after pur- 
chase. The threat of more public 
housing, relaxation of restrictions 
on new building and the Federal 
Government’s role in the mort- 
, gage field after the war will also 
be reviewed.” 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


| 
The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the | 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft | 
coal in the week ended April 8, 1944 is estimated at 12,020,000 net} 
tons, an increase of 340,000 tons over the preceding week. The current | 
figure, however, was 150,000 tons below that of the corresponding | 
week in 1943. Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to 
April 8, 1944 amounted to 174,502,000 tons, as against 169,753,000 tons | 
in the same period last year, or a gain of 2.8%. 
According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pennsylvania anthra- | 
cite output for the week ended April 8, 1944 was estimated at 1,128,-| 
000 tons, a decrease of 157,000 tons (12.2%) from the preceding week. | 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week of | 
1943 there was a decrease of 202,000 tons, or 15.2%. The calendar | 
year to date shows an increase of 2.4% when compared with the same | 
period in 1943. | 
The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated output of | 
beehive coke in the United States for the week ended April 8, 1944 | 
showed an increase of 3,400 tons when compared with the production | 
for the week ended April 1, 1944. 


i 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
‘a ———Week Ended . January 1 to Date— 
Bituminous coal April 8, *April1, April 10, +April 8, April 10, April 10, | 

and lignite 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total, incl. mine fuel 12,020,000 11,680,000 12,170,000 174,502,000 169,753,000 142,743,000 
Daily average 2,003,000 2,086,000 2,028,000 2,070,000 2,009,000 1,697,000 

*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) | 

—_——Week Ended 
$April 8, {April 1, 

1944 1944 
1,128,000 .285,000 
1,083,000 ,234,000 


Calendar Year to Date ——— | 
April 8, April 10, April 13, | 
1944 1943 1929 | 
17,811,000 17,388,000 20,730,000 | 
17,100,000 16,692,000 19,237,000 


April 10, 
1943 
1,330,006 
1,277,000 


Penn. anthracite— 
©Total incl. coll. fuel 
*Commercial produc. 

Byproduct coke 
United States total 

Beehive coke— m ba ss F 
United States total 147,600 144,200 179,200 2,176,000 2,285,400 1,780,500 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized oper- 
ation. tExcludes colliery fuel. tComparable data not available. $Subject to revision. 
* Revised. Data on weekly production of byproduct coke reported to the Bureau of | 
Mines by producers, have been discontinued as of April 1, 1944 because this informa- 
tion is no longer needed by the war agencies. : 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


1 
1 


1,277,400 1,233,100 17,426,500 t 


| 
| 


| for other major industrial products continued unchanged at the level | 
| of the past few months.” 


The following notation is contained in the Department’s an-| 
nouncement: | 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes | 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more 


| complete reports. 


The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal | 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for March 11, 1944. 
and April 10, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, 
a month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in sub- 


| April 
| April 


Tin 
The market situation in tin in > 


the United States remains un- 


i'changed. Quotations continue on 


the basis of 52¢ a pound for Grade 
A or Straits quality metal. Ship- 
ment quotations follow: 


April May 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
April 1: . 62.000 52.000 52.000 


June 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


April 
April 
April 


1 
1 
1 


group indexes from April 1 to April 8, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 8, 


(1926 


4-8 
1944 
*103.7 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 
..*124.1 
105.0 
117.6 
97.3 
. 933.6 
. *103.8 
7 


Farm products 
Foods_ ” <5 oP 
Hides and leather products 
Textile products ease aie 
Fuel and lighting materials___ 
Metals and metal products____ 
Building materials 
Chemicals and allied products 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials ye Ee 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products_ , 
All commodities other 

farm products . ating. ae 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods______. *98.5 


*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN 


114. 
105.4 
105.9 
93.3 
113.6 
93.5 
*100.9 
than 


33.2 
3.9 
1.5 
0.4 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other farm products 
Other foods - : 


Livestock and poultry_- 1.8 


a: 
1944 
*103.6 


123.9 
104.2 
117.5 
97.3 
83.6 
*163.8 
114.6 
100.4 
105.9 
93.3 
*113.5 
93.5 
*100.7 


*99. 


*98.3 


1944 
100) 
Percentage change to 
April 8, 1944 from 
4-1 3-11 4-10 
1944 1944 1943 
+ 0.2 


- 


3-25 
1944 
*103.7 
124.6 
104.5 
117.5 
97.3 
*83.6 
103.8 
114.6 
100.4 
105.9 
93.3 
*114.0 
93.5 
*100.7 


1 3-11 
1944 


*103. 


4-10 
1943 
103.5 
*123 
104.6 
117.6 
97.5 
*83.6 
*103. 
113. 
100. 
105.! 
93. 
733.5 
93. 
*100.6 


+ 0.6 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

+0. 
0 t ,€ 

0 t 2 

+0.3 8 

oO 
1 


124.3 
107.° 
118. 
96.§ 
81. 
103.5 
110. 
100. 
104.‘ 
91. 
112. 
93. 
100. 


0 


2 *99.2 *99.2 99. 0.4 


"98.3 *98.: 96. +0.2 1.9 


SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 


APRIL 1, 1944 TO APRIL 8, 1944 


Increases 


Grains is 
Hides and skins 
Brick and tile 


2 
2 
i 
Paint and paint materials | 


Decreases 


Anthracite —_ 0.1 








Week Ended 
March 25, April 3, 
1944 1943 
402,000 332,000 
5,000 6,000 
84,000 77,000 
179,000 135,000 
1,000 ? 
,496,000 
545,000 
46,000 
173,000 
943,000 
319,000 
41,000 
5,000 
79,000 
40,060 
52,000 
609,000 
2,746,000 
160,000 
5,000 
121,000 
401,000 
28,000 
,270,000 
940,000 
184,000 
1,000 
11,875,000 
1,223,000 








April 1, 
1944 
360,000 
5,000 
86,000 
180,000 
1,000 
1,303,000 
520,000 
50,000 
192,000 
926,000 
297,000 
36,000 
6,000 
96,000 
38,000 
50,000 
636,060 
2,871,000 
142,000 
4,000 
123,060 
379,000 
35,000 
2,150,000 
1,002,000 
191,000 
1,000 


April 3, 
1937 
239,000 | 

2,000 | 
38,000 | 
25,000 | 
| 


State— 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Arkansas an 
Colorado Pe ee Be 
Georgia and North Carolina__- 
Illinois AE FARM, EOE 
Indiana_-_- 
Iowa___.- : 
Kansas and Missouri__ 
Kentucky—Eastern__ 
Kentucky—Western__-_ 
Maryland. 
Michigan— 
Montana (bitum. 
New Mexico $e . : 
North & Sduth Dakota (lignite) 
Ohio aoa F 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -- 
Tennessee i 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)__ 
Utah . EE eee 


a Oklahoma___-_-- 


933,000 
324,000 

75,000 
159,000 
648,000 


1,398,000 
522,000 
57,000 
155,000 
852,000 
266,000 
41,000 
3,000 
76,000 
33,000 
34,000 
609,000 
,666,000 
129,000 
3,000 
120,000 
371,000 
28,000 
2,050,000 
865,000 
168,000 


4,000 
49,000 
32,000 
35,000 

390,000 | 
,772,000 | 
| 
| 


& lignite ‘ty 


106,000 
14,000 | 
57,000 | 

213,000 | 
26,000 

1,249,000 

430,000 

71,000 


x 


Virginia ai 
SMOrONNE. Se oO lt 
*#West Virginia—Southern__ 
West Virginia—Northern-.-__-. 
Wyoming s 4 
€Other Western State 


 oecsaatg il 
11,680,000 
1,285,000 


10,996,000 
1,342,000 


Total, all coal 12,965,000 13,098,000 12,338,000 - 8,333,000 

t+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. {tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. {Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from published 
records of the Bureau of Mines. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Commodity Index Advanced 0.1% 
In Week Ended April 8, Labor Dept. Reports 


The general level of wholesale prices advanced 0.1% during the 
week ended April 8, according to the U. S. Department of Labor, 
which states that ‘most of this advance was due to higher prices for 
grains, eggs and apples.” “The balance was accounted for by higher | 
Federal excise taxes, particularly for alcohol, effective April 1,’ the | 
Department said in its announcement of April 13, which further 
stated: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of primary market prices 
for nearly 900 series now stands at 103.7% of the 1926 level. The 
composite average is 0.3% above a month ago and 0.2% higher than 
the corresponding week in April, 1943. . 


“Farm products and foods. Reversing the seasonal declines of 
the past few weeks, average prices for eggs in primary markets 
rose nearly 3% during the first week in April. Prices were higher 
for the new crop of Texas onions coming onto the market. Price 


increases were also reported for most grains and oatmeal, for apples 
and white potatoes in most markets, and for same grades of foreign 
wools. Further declines were reported in prices for hogs and cotton, 
and quotations were lower for lemons, oranges, rye flour, and flax- 
seed. Average prices for farm products advanced 0.2% during the 
week, and price of foods rose 0.3%. Market prices for farm products 
were 0.6% higher than a month ago and food prices were up by 
0.4%. Compared with a year ago, market prices for farm products 
were 0.2% lower, and food prices were down nearly 3%. 
“Industrial commodities. An increase of $5.70 per gallon in the 
Federal tax for alcohol caused the index of chemicals and allied 
products to advance 5%. Quotations for goatskins, sand lime brick, 
and turpentine were also higher. Except for these changes, markets 


7,241,000 | 


Total bituminous & lignite 
1,092,000 


Pennsylvania anthracite 








203,000 | 
47,000 | 


tated: 


s 
it 
| 


|'to support the production curve 
even though manpower problems 
|are increasing. 
were concerned, the only change 
recorded last week was in St. Joe 
chemical lead, which will take 
the full ceiling price beginning 
June 1,” 
went on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 


The March statistics of the Cop- 
per institute are summarized in 
tons as follows: 


Production: 
Crude 
Refined : 

Deliveries, domestic_- 

*Stocks, refined 37,259 36,489 
*Corrected. +Does not include consum- 

ers’ stocks or metal held by the Govern- 

ment. 


March 
101,210 
99,118 


February 

*96,263 
as 87,128 
. 156,083 124,532 


Deliveries were the third larg- 
est on record, and, according to 
trade experts, the March figure 
would have been larger had all of 
the foreign metal earmarked for 
shipment to consumers’ been 
available. This delay, however, 
should be reflected in iarger April 
deliveries. There appears to be 
no question about April and May 
being months of high activity in 
copper. Imports of copper are 
being maintained and will be 
needed to keep the stockpile from 
shrinkage. 

Zine 


Shipments of zine increased 
sharply during March, with the 
result that the gain in stocks 
amounted to only 1,473 tons, a 
smaller quantity than most pro- 
ducers anticipated. Shipments, 
covering all grades, came to 84,- 
558 tons in March, a new high, 
which compares with 62,696 tons 
in February and 76,033 tons in 
March last year. Stocks at the end 
of March totaled 212,766 tons, the 
American Zine Institute’s figures 
indicate, against 211,293 tons a 
month previous and 105,766 tons 
a year ago. 


Production of slab zine also in- 
creased during March, attaining 


*® 
Y 


So far as prices | 


The publication further | 


Non-Ferrous Metals—March Copper Production 
And Deliveries To Domestic Consumers Higher 


“E, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 13, 
“Copper and zinc statistics for March were released during 
he last week and the figures confirmed earlier reports that both 
metals were absorbed by consumers at a high rate. 
ments of copper did not establish a new record, production was 
maintained at a higher level than anticipated. New production, as 
|at Morenci, is a factor that tends: 





ey 


|the all-time peak of 86,031 tons, 
or a daily rate of 2,775 tons. 


The zinc statistics for February 
and March, in tons, follow: 
March 
86,031 


9 "77K 


#,44o 





February 
79,894 


*2,755 


Production 
Production, 
Shipments: 
Domestic : 
Export and drawback_ 


daily rate 


83.231 
1,327 


*61,238 

1,458 
*62,696 
12,766 *211,293 
32,519 48,350 


tAdjusted to eliminate previ- 


84,558 
Stock at.en@..2...... 
Unfilled orders — 


*Revised. 


2 
+ 





ously 
fied, 


In view of the fact that WPB 
now permits monthly shipments 
of zine to cover at least a part 
of the following month’s approved 
needs of consumers, the industry 
was not greatly concerned over 
the full extent of the gain in ship- 
ments. Actual consumption of 
zine for March was estimated 
roughly between 70,000 and 75,000 
tons. Anticipatory buying will 
make it more difficult to inter- 
pret statistics on a month-to- 
month basis. 

Lead 


Interest in lead centered in an 
announcement by St. Joseph Lead 
Co. that it plans to restore the 
$2 a ton premium on chemical 
lead on sales made for shipment 
on and after June 1, 1944 to 
points east of St. Louis. The St. 
Louis basis remains unchanged at 
6.40¢, but Chicago will take the 
6.50¢ price, New York 6.60¢, and 
New England 6.65¢. The $2 pre- 
mium conforms with the OPA 
ceiling for chemical lead. The 
price situation in common was 
unchanged, quotations continuing 
at 6.35¢, St. Louis, and 6.50¢, New 
York. 

Sales of lead for the last week 
totaled 6,262 tons, against 5,943 
tons in the preceding week. Con- 
sumers have been asked by WPB 
to estimate their requirements on 
a quarterly basis, which accounts 


reported tonnage improperly classi- 





for a little delay in buying against 
May need, 


*| Division of WPB reports. 


Though ship- | 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
}at 51.125¢ all week. 


Aluminum 


Shipments of aluminum fabri- 
cated products during January 
| totaled 215,700,000 pounds, a new 
peak, the Aluminum-Magnesium 
This 
compares with 190,400,000 pounds 
|in December, 1943, and 160,500,000 
|pounds in January, last year. 
| Quicksilver 
Trade authorities estimate that 
onsumption of quicksilver so far 
his year has been at the rate of 
between 35,000 and 40,000 flasks 
/a year. Though production has 
| declined, much uncertainty still 
|exists in the minds of consumers 
'on whether the prevailing price 
level may not bring out more 
metal than is necessary. Quota- 
|tions continued at $130 to $135 
per flask, New York. Producers 
‘have been accumulating metal, 
| whereas consumers and dealers 
|are carrying smaller stocks. 

_Production and _ consumption 
|figures issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, in flasks of 76 pounds 
each: 

1943: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May ~- 

June __ 
July 

August ; 
September _ 
October 


November 
December 


1944: 
January 
February 


io 
it 
} 


Production Consumption 
‘s 4,200 4,500 
3,900 4,700 
4,600 4,900 
4,660 5,500 
4,200 5,600 
4,100 4,700 
4,300 4,700 
4,500 4,900 





Silver 
The London market was quiet 
and steady at 234d. The New 
York Official for foreign silver 
continued at 4434¢, with domestic 
newly-mined at 705¢¢. 


U. S. Gold Production 


| Production of gold in the United 
|'States in February amounted to 
97,976 ounces, against 88,131 
ounces in January, and 117,739 
ounces in February last year, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau 

of Metal Statistics. ‘ 


Daily Prices 


The daily price of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended April 1, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 498 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.7% above 
production for the week ended 
April 8, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
8.2% greater than production. 
Unfilled order files of the report- - 
ing mills amounted to 119% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 41 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 39 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.7%; or- 
ders by 16.4%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro-~ 
duction of reporting mills was 
39.6% greater; shipments were 
41% greater, and orders were 
:45% greater. 
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Daily Average Grude Oi! Preduction For Week 
Ended April 8, 1944 Increased 32,850 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age crude oil production for the week ended April 8, 1944 was 4,416,- 
100 barrels, an increase of 32,850 barrels per day over the preceding 
week and 467.150 barrels per day in excess of the output for the 
corresponding week last year. The current figure, however, was 25,- 
400 barrels per day below the daily average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of April, 1944. 
Daily production for the four weeks ended April 8, 1944 averaged 
4,392,300 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow. 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,354,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,161,900 
barrels of gasoline; 1,434,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,702,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,541,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended April 8, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
88,011,000 barrels of gasoline; 6,667,000 barrels of kerosine; 30,478,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 51,072,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


(FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


Actual Production 
Week Change 
Ended from 
Apr. 8, Previous 
1944 Week 
+330,800 200 
+257,350 12,650 
71,200 - 50 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


*State 
Allow- 

ables 
begin. 
Apr. 1 
328,000 
269,600 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Apr. 8, 
1944 
330,200 
271,400 
1,300 


Week 

Ended 

Apr. 10, 
1943 
344,100 
309,300 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
April 
328,000 
285,000 
1,000 


Oklahoma 
Kansas - 
Nebraska 

« 





91,000 
134,950 
214,250 

99,700 
319,800 
188,500 
340,550 


91,100 — 1,750 
143,850 + 1,250 
374,000 + 33,100 
127,250 + 10,650 
362,300 — 2,800 
293,050 1,550 
518,800 5,000 


92,400 
142,900 
349,200 
119,300 
364,400 
291,900 
515,000 


Panhandle Texas 
North Texas Fagha 
West Texas_ : oe 
East Central Texas__ 
East Texas_ ; 
Southwest Texas 
Coastal Texas- 





Total Texas _... 1,916,000 41,918,75 ,910,350 + 47,000 ,875,100 ,388,750 





76,300 
283,600 


88,950 
257,900 


76,000 
282,500 — 


900 
1,450 


North Louisiana_- 
Coastal Louisiana___ 





Total Louisiana 347,700 374,700 358,500 359,900 346,850 





78,591 





0 eee 
Mississippi —_- 
Alabama 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana __ 
Eastern— 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind.,. 

Rs a in 72,400 

Kentucky —_.._- 23,000 
Michigan 53,000 
Wyoming 93,000 
Montana - sacs 24,000 
Colorado _____ 7,000 
New Mexico 111,700 


76,700 
45,000 


79,200 
41,400 
100 

50 
224,450 
14,900 


79,400 
40,700 
50 

50 
216,200 
13,500 


71,250 
55,000 


215,000 
13,600 


79,200 
20,200 
48,850 
90,750 
21,500 
8,700 
112,900 


79,400 
20,700 
51,300 
90,800 
21,100 
8,200 
112,900 


75,200 
17,000 
60,800 
89,900 
20,250 

6,300 


111,700 97,300 





Total East of Calif. 
California 


3,612,100 
829,400 


3,590,700 
825,400 


+ 34,650 
— 1,800 


3,564,900 
827,500 


3,168,950 


$829,400 780,000 





Total United States 4,441,500 4,416,100 +32,850 4,392,300 3,948,950 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. April 6, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 19 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
cown for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 8, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline 
Production 
atRe- tStocks {Stocks tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas _ of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 


District— 
*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas__ 


Appalachian— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 

Ind., Ill., 

Okla., Kans., Mo 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 

California 


2,518 2,300 6,412 38,216 14,911 16,173 


130 
47 


824 
416 


83 
51 
698 
334 


266 
154 
2,535 
1,233 


29 
311 
2,221 


2,109 
1,180 
20,824 
8,277 


73 
2,128 
15,204 


868 
346 
4,631 
1,488 


20 
369 
7,845 


210 
118 
2,665 
1,273 


30 
538 
30,065 


10 
95 
783 


8 
141 
817 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis April 8, 1944_ 

Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis April 1, 1944_ 

U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis April 10, 1943 3,680 10,091 93,410 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. 
barrels; unfinished, 11,430,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,434,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,702,000 barrels of 
“gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,541,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended April 8, 1944, which compares with 1,638,000 barrels, 4,450,000 barrels 
and 8,367,000 barrels, respectively in the preceding week and 1,474,000 barrels, 


4,901 4,354 13,161 788,011 30,478 51,072 


4,901 4,435 13,824 89,162 30,530 51,326 


30,970 67,234 
*Finished, 76,581,000 


3,884,000 barrels and 7,644,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended April 10, 1943. | 


Note-——-Stocks of kerosine at April 8, 1944 amounted to 6,667,000 barrels, as against 
6,703,000 barrels a week earlier, and 5,005,000 barrels a year before. 


2,200 | 


268,800 
15,950 | 


Trading 9n New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on April 8 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume oi round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Mar. 25, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Mar. 25, (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,427,004 shares, which amount was 16.81% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,220,390 shares. 
2.485.268 shares, or 15.36% of the total trading of 8,090,730 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
ended Mar. 25 amounted to 364,255 shares, or 14.30% of the 
volume on that exchange of 
trading for the account of Curb members 
14.76% of total trading of 1,525,315 shares. 


of 450,100 shares was 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange 
Transactions for Account of Members* 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 25, 1944 
Total for Week 
178,260 
7,042,130 


and Round-Lot Stock 
(Shares) 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sale 
tOther sales 
Total sales 7,220,390 
|B. Round-Lot Transactions for 
Except for the Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in s 
they are registered 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
Other sales. 


f NA 


of Members, 
of Odd-Lot 


Accoul 
Account 


tocks in which 


582,890 
71,410 
513,540 
Total sales 584,950 
. Other transactions initiated on the floo1 
Total purchase 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


429,830 
26,650 
409,800 
Total sales 436,450 
. Other transactions initiated off 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
Other sales 


the floor 
178,519 
16,900 
197,465 
Total sales 214,365 
. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


1,191,239 
114,960 


Totes 8Gies..2. Cd ..s 16.81 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New and Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 25, 1944 
Total for Week 
20,790 
1,253,175 


1,273,965 


York Curb Exchange 
(Shares) 





| A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
| Short sales__ 
+Other sales__- 


Tote) eNO. cine ces a. test we ; 
B: Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases____--- 
Short sales_______-_- 
Tpaer Beles... 


94,745 
8,360 
110,635 
Total sales____ has de ‘ 118,995 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases 6 o 
ers Seen 
tOther salés______-_- 


28,575 
3,000 
36,600 


Tooke Ohies.........<.... 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchases..____._... 
Short sales 
tOther sales__- 


39,600 


41,840 
2,000 
38,500 


Teeai sales... 2... 40,500 
4. Total— 
Total purchases______ 
Short sales_- 
tOther sales___-~~ 


165,160 
13,360 
185,735 


199,095 


2a sales 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists 
Customers’ short sales______-_~ 


0 
§$Customers’ other sales__- 55,599 


Total purchases______ 55,599 


io anced a is rt ea 39,017 
*The term ‘“‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with ‘other sales.’’ 


$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.’ 





Hull Views Russia’s Repudiation Of Territorial 
Ambitions In Rumania As Highly Significcant 


The assertion was made on April 3 by Secrétary of State Hull 
that Russia’s recent official repudiation of territorial ambitions in 
Rumania constitutes assurance to the Rumanian people “that the 
main business of the armies of Soviet Russia is to defeat the enemy 
in the field.” 

After Secretary Hull had indorsed the Russian announcement 
by Foreign Commissar V. M.® 
Molotov on April 3, it was dis-| driven from their country.” 
closed, said Associated Press ad-| The text of a broadcast from 
vices from Washington April 3,| Moscow on the Russian Army’s 
that the United States was in-| entry into Rumania proper, as 
formed in advance that the state-| given in United Press advices 
ment was to be made. In re- | from London April 2, follows: 
sponse to a request for press con-| On the evening of April 2, 
ference comment, the Associated | Foreign Commissar Molotoff re- 
Press reported Mr. Hull as saying: | ceived the. representatives of the 

“The political assurances which | foreign press and, in the name of 
the - statement contains should) the Soviet Government, made the 
help the Rumanians to see that) following statement: 

“The Red Army, as the result 
successful offensive, has 








| their own ultimate interests will | 
jrequire that German forces be of a 


This | 
compares with member trading during the week ended Mar. 18 of | 


week | 
total | 
1,273,965 shares; during the Mar. 18 week | 


|reached the Prut River, which is 
ithe state frontier between the 
Union. of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
|lics and Rumania. Thus, the be- 
|ginnings have been made in the 
| full reestablishment of the Soviet 
| state frontier as fixed in 1940 in 
|accordance with the agreement 
| between Soviet Russia and Ru- 
| mania. 

| “This agreement had _ been 
treacherously violated by the Ru- 
manian Government, in alliance 
with Hitlerite Germany. At pres- 
ent, the Red Army is carrying 
out the clearance of Soviet ter- 
ritory of all the enemy still there, 
land the time is not far when the 
entire Soviet frontier with Ru- 
mania will be compietely re- 
stored. 

“The Soviet Government de- 
clares herewith that advancing 
units of the Red Army, pursuing 
the German armies and their 
| allied Rumanian troops, have 
crossed in several sectors the Prut 
River and have entered Ruma- 
nian territory. 

“The Supreme Command of the 
Red Army has given the order to 
advancing Soviet troops to pursue 
the enemy until his final rout and 
capitulation. 

“Simultaneously, the Soviet 
Government declares it does not 
pursue the aim of acquiring Ru- 
manian territory or of altering 
the existing social structure of 
Rumania. The entry of Soviet 
troops into the boundaries of Ru- 
mania is dictated exclusively by 
military necessities and the con- 
tinuing resistance of enemy 
troops.” 

It was disclosed in London 
April 3, said the Associated Press, 
that Mr. Molotov’s statement an- 
nouncing the advance of the Rus- 
sian armies into Rumania and 
disclaiming Soviet territorial am- 
bitions was made “after consul- 
tation and agreement with the 
British Government.” 

Concurrently with the expres- 
sion of Secretary Hull’s views on 
April 3 Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator Leo T. Crowley pre- 
dicted that the Red Army’s new 
drive could cripple Germany’s 
war-making potential by cutting 
her supply lines to the ‘rich oil 
fields and other vital resources 
in the Balkans. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
April 8 a summary for the week 
ended April 1 of complete fig- 
ures showing the daily volume of 
stock transactions for the odd-lot 
account of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
continuing a series of current 
figures being published by the 
Commission. The figures are 
based upon reports filed with the 
Commission by the odd-lot deal- 
ers and specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended April 1, 1944 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases ) 


Number of orders__ 
Number of shares_ 
Dollar value —_ 


Total 

for Week 

19,444 

eee 547,707 

-...-- $20,757,642 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 


Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


248 
18,739 


18,987 


sales____ 
eniesgiui 


Customers’ total sales___- 


Number of Shares: 
Cutsomers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


8,422 
503,731 


sales____ 
sales___. 
sales____ 512,153 

.__-~- $17,504,364 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales __ : 
+Other sales —_-_- 


Customers’ total 


Dollar value 


Total sales 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 
*Sales marked “short exempt’’ 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” : 
+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
‘other sales.”’ 


178,190 
are rea 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week Railroads Total Revenue received irom | Higher Prices Show Little 
fe | | Southern District— aa ee een fonnections | Effect On Circulation Of 
Ended April 8, 1944 increased 1,739 Cars reer Tennessee & Northern 3% 368 328 - 395 320 | Newspapers, ANPA Says 


. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 852 892 ¢ 2,509 705 | 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 8, 1944, | | Atlanta, Birmmgham & Coast _ 671 703 633 564| Reporting that the public de- 
totaled 789,324 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | iets oicanentn, 3,458 en 3,83: 486 .308| mand for newspapers is so great 
on April 14. This was an increase above the corresponding week of | Charleston & Western Carolina "423 "$70 a5 wane Kone | the American Newspaper Publish- 
1943 of 305 cars, or 0.03%, but a decrease below the same week in! Clinchfield 64: 1,678 69 3.010 3.052 | ers Association on April 14 indi- 
1942 of 24,772 cars or 3%. | Colunsus. & Greemeitie 28: 337 32% 193 221/cated that most of the papers 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 8 increased | Pinrids East Coast é 3,42 oan 2.6! sens , 264 | which had increased their prices 
1.799 cars, or 0.2% above the preceding week. Gainesville Midland : 44 a "114 ‘149 | last year had either suffered no 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 375,770 cars, a decrease ol pte maga 38: ‘786 550 2,684 2,665|loss in circulation or had _ re- 
7.987 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 5,647 cars Guif Mobile & Onis ‘16: aans ae 599 a. gained temporary losses which 
below the corresponding week in 1943. Illinois Central System 27,552 25.759 27.301 114 16.818 | followed the price rises. Only the 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled rt ig Ay pn =; 24, Af 25,579 26,708 12,181 11,905} paper shortage kept circulations 
108,604 cars, a decrease of 401 cars below the preceding week, but an| \ississippi Central . 2 , = 930|from soaring to new highs, the 
‘increase of 9,085 cars above the corresponding week in 1948. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. 3,26 3,17: 3, 543 5,766 | ANPA said, according to the New 
Coal loading amounted to 168,647 cars, an increase of 2,813 cars | Norfolk Southern__.. a 295 ‘885 1,458 | York “Times” of April 15, which 

above the preceding week, but a decrease of 5,184 cars below the] Richmond Pred & Potomac “¢ ‘tea slo'gaa | Went on to say: 
corresponding week in 1943. Seaboard Air Line__- 5s 456 «11,5 9'380 ga92| “Of 1,216 newspapers replying 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 40,117 cars, a decrease of | Southern System. a: 23,795 22,607 25,444 «25,601 -23,482/ to. a_ nation-wide questionnaire, 
993 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,842 cars be- | Winston-Salem Southbound____ 5: 29 106 59, | 296 said they had increased prices 
low the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone, nine : — | in one or more circulation classifi- 
grain and grain products loading for the week of April 8 totaled i atepeoapaces reer tata «arent: sp saat bcs hots 29,35 25,745 121,803, cations during 1943. In 113 in- 
27,016 cars, a decrease of 538 cars below the preceding week and a —— | stances circulation remained vir- 
decrease of 1,806 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. Northwestern District— tually static following the price 
Live stock loading amounted to 14,182 cars, a decrease of 277 cars pa em p Bonsai ae ag sepeees SB a See 3,8 2,35 pear yg — 120 fgg a 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 417 cars above the cor- | Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac..._______ 9. 18,671 20152 387 '36 =", ni ph of 29%. Seer thee - g 
responding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading of | Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha...-. 2,958 3,033 ,288 eal rs jdt: epaltimecel coc:at 


"a +7 sere : Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range______ 2 1,434 11.229 "136 ‘ boosts. 
live stock for the week of April 8, totaled 10,200 cars a decrease of| Buty Sint. Mii ee eae eee utation fell of 5% or les 
§ p ’ Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_ é - 9,2$ 8,460 9,890 : on 145 papers after they increased 


2 cor ing we in 1943. Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_. = P ‘ 452 317 : A 
the co1 respondi & ek a 943 Es Great Northern...” i 3 3,2 10.134 wae 46 x their prices. Of these, 75 later re- 
Forest products loading totaled 45,741 cars, an increase of 4,622 |Green Bay & Western____- 441 552 9 | covered all circulation losses, in- 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,082 cars above | Lake Superior & Ishpeming____ 623 1,839 cluding 48 whose gains continued 


: Ff Q Minneapolis & St. Louis ,992 1,895 2,054 y 2, ; ; 
the corresponding week in 19432. Minn. St. Paul&s 8. M..~ "50 4'551 6919 "306 upward until they passed previous 


Ore loading amounted to 21,310 cars, an increase of 3,866 cars Northern Paci: fic__- ipaiacietr Sin ts See 07 8,688 10,609 49: ‘542 | levels, in some cases by as much 
‘ é , : okane International ___ NER Tae. ; ; : ; 515 -si 
above the preceding week and an increase of 114 cars above the] spokane, Portland nal 2.6 2. 295 Pe aoe peta pine Papen on 
corresponding week in 1943. sustained circulation losses rang- 


; 5g RO eee ae 37,04: ing from 6 to 9% after boostin 
Coke loading amounted to 14,953 cars, an increase of 156 cars aaa rn prices, ten sepers had ra 


above the preceding week, and an increase of 280 cars above the] Central Western District— circulation cut 10 to 14%, and 
corresponding week in 1943. Atch., Top. & Santa Fe > System_____- 21,761 21,700 20,158 409 ~—«11,952 | three suffered losses of 15 to 18%, 


“i a m p " Alton_ ae 2 765 ‘ = 
All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding | Bingham & Garfield. tS 803 oo) + a a as parry ato 0.5 bagerto ego 4 
week in 1943 except the Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern. All| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy -- 18,627. 18,164 15,229 187 22,998} Ren tcal aomment from pub- 
; : Chicago & Illinois Midland_____. Lone 3,240 3,244 2,734 928 817 . yp P 
districts reported decreases compared with 1942 except the Central- | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie____ 11,244 12,313 9,753 ,207 13,736 | lishers who answered the ques- 
western and the Southwestern. a ————————— — et a 6.092 tionnaire was that circulations 
meg he Sane ocean vases rae 109 835 962 2,031) would have risen rapidly except 
1944 1943 1942 Denver & Rio Grande Western_ > Sevan 3,363 3,413 2,547 5,182 5,186 Dp 4 
Denver & Salt Lake a 758 564 308 30 10|for the War Production Board’s 
5 Weeks of January__-_-_- B-Mare cyt SSDS . 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 | Fort Worth & Denver City : 868 1,004 805 338 2.209 i j 
4 weeks of February_- RES ae 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 | Illinois Terminal___ no 2,138 1,814 1,819 ,049 2,007 ee ee — 
4 weeks of March 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 | Missouri-Illinois___._.______ ; 1.029 1042 1267 499 485 e end o arcn newspa~ 




















Week of Apjril 1 “es 787,525 772,102 829,038 | Nevada Northern_ Ra INE 41 1'710 1954 1936 ers had an average of 48 days’ 
3 936 118 121 
Week of April 8 789,324 789,019 814,096 | North Western Pacific... 7177 913 999 766 704|supply of paper on hand, com- 
Beers Tt a Peoria & Pekin Union__________ 10 9 7 0 0 ith 54 ’ ¢ 
Total ‘ sia 11,667,973 11,222,102 11,799,336 | Southern Pacific (Pacific) _ _ 20,041 27,252 27,264 15,406 14,256 pared with 54 days’ supply at the 





Toledo, Peoria & Western... 290 237 246 2.142 1649 | end of February.” 
The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for a Pacific System —2s2 22 ~__. _ "15,291 12,866 15,002 17.331 15.760 SAU Raith 

; 2 : , a i 469 581 366 5 2 

the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 8, 1944. Western Pacific. 5, 792 1.613 2.095 4.250 3.910 FDR In South 

During the period 65 roads showed increases when compared with 


the corresponding week a year ago. 








Se: Ate ; 933 115,136 109,867 101,465 97,945 | For Two Weeks 


| Announcement that President 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS Southwestern District— Roosevelt had left Washington for 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 8 Burlington-Rock Island Pa lae sats 2 1,035 249 2|a two-weeks’ sojourn in the South 
Total Loads Gulf Coast Lines_ Robe Sachets guaneene aches ’ 5,969 7 2,801 pl was made in a White House state- 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from | iternational- Great Northern________. 2, 2,149 f 4,166 95 . : 2 . d 

Freight Loaded Connections | Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf___. ane 386 ; 1115 ‘052 | ment on April 10, which indicate 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 | Kansas City Southern___- seioheelee 3,27 5,087 7 2,942 j that “he will devote himself ex- 


’ Louisiana & Arkansas___ : ‘ ‘ 4 ses : 
Ann Arbor___- atibane 245 292 593 1,538 1,356 | Litchfield é& Madison —_ — rye clusively to relaxation out-of- 


Bangor & Aroostook --- = re 2,305 ._— _ 289 228 | Midland Valley a east dOs 525 "483 doors.” The President, who has in 
Boston & Maine__. 6,801 6,146 8,269 16,648 15,813 Missouri & Arkansas____ ig , 165 t ks b ff ng fro 

Chicago, Indianapolis &Louisville : 1,222 1,496 1,404 - 2,032 2,026 <Ue 286 recent weeks been suffering m 
\ ,222 ,496 404 2,032 Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_ nee 5 5,898 4,983 i i 
Central Indiana____ 31 36 26 36 Si \aeeeel Seale ao 16388 Rigi colds which have at times kept 


Sites meen. . 12 6,482 6400 sae eae Quanah Acme & Pacific. — rom s "53 : 367 him in his study, has been urged 
. s - 4 ’ . 3, , 4 ‘a cbevd . +s : < 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ,210 7,532 8,164 11,531 11 090 | St Louis-San Francisco___- v 8,703 9,595 recently by his physician, Vice 


St. ster 2'967 
Detroit & Mackinac___--______ ; 252 246 275 98 92 Texas & New Orleans. sy ee om. sane ame ‘831/Admiral Ross T. MclIntire, to 


baa . Ys 4 RE Si ,0s 4,335 ; : 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line____- 337 | 322 379 2,871 3,004 | Weatherford M.W.& N. W. Nes! a ot hy 4 devote himself to overcoming the + 
Erie__- - 13,006 12,225 14,078 17,670 19,344 | wichita Falls & Southern... oo 4 ffect® of hi id 

Grand Trunk Western___--____ ; ,724 3,671 4,557 9,017 8,906 ertec Oo 1S CO1GS. 

Lehigh & Hudson River__---________-. 181 197 215 3,199 3,660 2,095 71,834 1| The White House statement, 


Lehigh & New England = 718 2,055 2,210 1,588 1,594 72,525 : : 
Lehigh Valley._____ 080 7,224 8.860 16.613 15,088 given out by the White House 


Maine Central___- es - 2137 2437 2539 4047 3.890 *Previous week's figure. | Secretary, Stephen Early, follows: 
Monongahela_______--_- ; 5,596 6,683 6,950 343 402 ee AL nd “The President has left Wash- 
Montour___- ce ner ,542 2,681 2,253 29 31 Seer S: Lapueny. Saves. ington for the South and will be 


New York Central Lines___- - 45.977 53,045 47.102 55,254 49,950 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 2 Se 143 9851 11917 20.784 19.905 away approximately two weeks 


New York, Ontario & Western... __ 1,032 929 956 3,580 2,199 W kl Si ti ti Of D unless some unexpected emer- 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis: __ 5148 6,014 7,360 16,771 16.418 ee aristi¢cs aper mpel 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 440 576 555 2377 2'353 gency arises which would comp 
. . . - - é, i ” 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie =. 042 7,817 8,389 7.568 8.420 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National | him to return at an earlier date. 
Pere Marquette____- eat alll 725 4,907 5,473 7,797 7,604 Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the| “The President was accompa- 
ee ee ES ER a gk ee Sener, nied by Admiral William D. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__—. 628 833 947 2,747 ~ 4,638 The members of this Association represent 83% of the total| Leahy, his personal chief of staff; 


“Rutland__- ESN CR Se Rea 375 330 487 1,064 947 | ; ; ; Vice-Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
Wabash___ * 5,469 5,525 5,526 12241 13.104 | industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each Surgeon-General of the Navy and 


Wheeling & Lake Erie_____ 17 4,990 5,642 4,390 6,999 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi-| physician to the President; Rear 
154,320 160,803 168,381 239,395 235,465| cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These| Admiral Wilson Brown, Naval 


figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they re Aid, and Major-Gen. Edwin M. 
resent the total ; re 

Allegheny District— industry ; om Watson, Military Aid and Secre- 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown 843 650 _ ,36 5 tary. 

iain... gene . 4.0mm - ag.ane 9, STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PROD . 

- Bessemer & Lake Erie_ 3,047 2,942 4,497 ; y psa siatcaicianis Pay oot bg work, Sane im 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley______________ *343 290 284 ' a f 

Cambria & Indiana___--___-._........ 1,692 1,872 1,818 Period a oe Remaiahis Percent of Activity |White House and the President 

cent R. of New Jersey_—---_-- _— be bP 1944— Weel: Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative | regardless of his whereabouts or 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania. aati vse. 233 311 312 121,212 92,328 589,815 the distance he may be from 

ince 122 118 132 . 160,567 138,381 612,043 Washington, he will devote him- 

, 


Long Island 1,180 1,439 798 7 . 153,097 146,596 614,215 i i at- 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___.-__-- _ 1,763 1,647 1,664 726 131,940 140,457 602,930 att ered a Bp anger - 
Pennsylvania System 80,103 78,706 80,186 . 145,735 147,423 597,011 or- oors, in fresh alr an un 
Reading Co 13,685 15,438 15,809 . 185,060 151,102 628,048 shine. 
Union (Pittsburgh) 20,210 20,325 20,466 5 , . ,797 151,870 630,449 “ . 
Western Maryland 4.400 4,267 4.533 ' 130,252 148,533 609,429 Correspondents for the Associ 
: 151,980 139,044 621,875 ated Press, the United Press Asso- 
177,220 177,033 180,176 ; 178,375 146,926 650,606 ciation, and the International 
; Pog aghee pewig News Service regularly assigned 
eeennins:: Bonpeees 125,806 147,604 613.978 to cover the President also have 
Chesapeake & Ohio 29,644 28,946 : 12,907 138,724 141,959 607,537 , left Washington. For reasons of ;, 
Virginian "5099 64724642014 hi sae iene peashonis security, however, the news re- 
> 


Virginian 5,099 4,647 2,464 2,014 Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do | ports of these correspondents will 


not necessarily equal the unfilled orders th 
at the close. Compensation for delinquent not be published until the Presi- 


Tctal___ 53,164 57,886 56,974 23,889 22,213 | reports, orders made for er fill 
, ed from stock, and other items made - 
——ae ——S—==—————— | ments of unfilled. orders. ae dent has returned to Washington.” 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Bankers Trust Co. of 


New 
ing officers were elected: 
Boehm, 


F’. 


Millikin, Assistant Vice-President, 
formerly Assistant Secretary; 
M. Eddy, Trust Officer, formerly 


Assistant Trust Officer; Arthur 
Gardner, Trust Officer, formerly 
Assistant Trust Officer; R. W. 
Hemminger, Trust Officer, for- 


merly Asst. Trust Officer; William 
McKinley, Trust Officer, formerly 
Assistant Trust Officer; L. W. 
Pritchett, Trust Officer, formerly 
Assistant Trust Officer; J. R. Mil- 
ligan, Trust Officer; S. M.. Ensin- 
ger, W. F. Finley, Jr., D. J. Giles, 
Assistant Trust Officers; M. E. 
Beck, F. R. Begen, L. L. Bleecker, 
H. F. Dobbin, W. N. Fulkerson, 
Jr., Assistant Treasurers. 





William F. C. Ewing, First Vice- 
President, Treasurer and Director 
of Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co., was elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co., New 
York, at a regular meeting of the 
Board held on April 18. A great- 
grandson of the founder of the 
carpet company, Mr. Ewing has 
devoted his entire business career 
to that company. He is also a 
trustee of Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Co.: member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Wool Floor 
Covering Industries Committee of 
the OPA: member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York; President of House of Rest, 
Yonkers, and is on the Advisory 
Board of the Yonkers Community 
Chest. Mr. Ewing served in the 
U. S. Army in World War I and 
graduated from Yale in 1921. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. of New York held 
on April 18, Horace J. McAfee, a 
member of the firm of Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett, was elected 
a trustee of the company. 





Harry E. Ward, Chairman of the 
Board of Irving Trust Co. of New 
York announced on April 14 the 
election of Grant W. Van Suan as 
assistant resident counsel of that 
company. Mr. Van Saun is a 
graduate of Lafayette College and 
Columbia Law School. 





The election of two new Vice- 
Presidents, effective April 17, was 
announced on Apr. 16 by The Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York. The new officers are Mark B. 
Peck, who has been Executive 
Vice-President and a direttor of 
‘The Bank of Westchester and be- 
fore that was an officer of the 
Wational City Bank of New York, 
and Matthew E. Anglim, who has 
been manager of the Park Avenue 
branch of the Bank of The Man- 
hattan Co. Mr. Peck will be as- 
signed to the main office of the 
Continental Bank at 30 Broad 
Street and Mr. Anglim will be in 
charge of the Madison Avenue of- 
fice. Mr. Peck was a member of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Westchester County Clearing 
House Association and is a direc- 
tor of the Hudson-Harlem Val- 
Jey Servicing Corp. and the West- 
chester Realty Management Co. 


Mr. Anglim was at one time 
with the National Park Bank of 
Wew York and later with the 
Guardian Trust Co. of Newark. 
He was an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank 
when it was merged with the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 
(now the Bank of The Manhattan 
Co.). He was with the latter insti- 
tution until he resigned on Mar. 31, 
Jast, to become an officer of the 
Continental Bank. 


Under the new set-up the Mad- 
ison Avenue and Seventh Ave- 
mue offices of the Continental 


Bank will operate as a midtown 
division under the direct super- 
vision of Vice-President Carl C. 
Lang who will continue to be in 


York on April 18, the follow- | 
W.| 
Assistant Vice-President, 
formerly Assistant Treasurer; J. H. 


H. | 


charge of the Seventh Avenue 
office. 


DeCoursey Fales, President of 
The Bank for Savings in the City 
lof New York, at 220 Fourth Ave- 
|nue, New York, New York’s first 


nounces that the Board of Trus- 
tees has authorized the establish- 
ment of a Savings Bank Lite In- 
isurance Department. This action 
is taken in connection with the 
celebration of the bank’s 125th 
anniversary as a thrift institution. 


‘Stillman, who died on March 15, 
}1918, filed in the Surrogate’s 
|Court of 
| April 14 their accounting covering 
the period from Jan. 31, 1942, the 
date of their previous accounting, 
ito Jan. 13, 1944. The accounting 
|'shows that there are now existing, 
under the will of James Stillman, 
trusts of his residuary estate for 
the late James A. Stillman, a son 
who died Jan. 13, 1944; for Dr. 
Ernest G. Stillman, a son; for 
Elizabeth Stillman Williams, 
‘a granddaughter, and for Chaun- 
'cey D. Stillman, a grandson. The 
account shows that the residuary 
‘trust for James A. Stillman has 
| been subdivided into four sep- 
'arate trusts for the benefit of his 
'four children. 

| To fill the vacancy in the trus- 
'teeships caused by the death of 
James A. Stillman, application is 
| being made for the appointment 
iof Timothy Goodrich Stillman, a 
'son of Dr. Ernest G. Stillman, as 
la trustee of the trusts under the 
| will for the benefit of his father; 
lof The New York Trust Co. as 
a trustee of the trusts under the 
will for the benefit of James A. 
Stillman’s four children, and of 
Louis B. Warren as trustee of the 
trusts for Elizabeth Stillman Wil- 
liams and Chauncey D. Stillman. 








Albert R. Wierling has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
Buffalo Industrial Bank of Buf- 
falo, N.. ¥Y. He was for many 
years with the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo and recently was assist- 
ant manager of Liberty’s North 
Park office. He was also at one 
time connected with the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buffalo. 











Lloyd C. Trott and A. Waldo 
Phinney, members of the loan de- 
partment of the Merchants Coop- 
erative Bank of Boston, have been 
appointed Assistant Treasurers of 
the bank; Henry H. Pierce, Pres- 
ident, recently announced, accord- 
ing to the Boston “Herald.” 





George Herbert Zimmerman, 
Chairman of the Board.of The 
Michigan Bank of Detroit, Mich., 
recently announced the election of 
Donald W. Squire as a director 
of the Michigan Bank. Mr. Squire 
has been Vice-President of the 
bank since last November and 
will continue active in the man- 
agement. The Detroit “Free Press,” 
in reporting this, also said Arvin 
L. Wheaton has been elected Vice- 
President of The Michigan Bank 
in charge of business develop- 
ment. Mr. Wheaton has been as- 
sociated with The Michigan Bank 
since October of 1940 and has 
been active since that time in the 
expansion program of the bank, 
particularly in the development of 
FHA Title I modernization loans. 





The Smackover State Bank, 
Smackover, Ark., became a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Bank 
on April 11, according to the Fed- 
eral Bank of St. Louis. The new 
member was chartered in 1928. It 
has a capital of $25,000, surplus of | 
$25,000 and total resources of 
$937,826. Its officers are: J. E. 
Berry, President; Mike Berg, 
Vice-President; L. E. Tennyson, 





|of the Smackover State Bank 
|brings the total membership of 


Jr., Cashier, and R. N. Manley, 
Assistant Cashier. The addition 





the Federal Reserve Bank of St. | 
Louis to 462. These member banks 


savings bank, chartered 1819, an- | 


The trustees of the will of James | 


New York County on)! 


Gregory Jeins Faculty ‘Montana Clearing House Opposes Bill Permitting 
Member Banks To Absorh Exchange Charges 


Of Banking School 


| William Logan Gregory, Vice- | 


| President of the Plaza Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Graduate School 
| of Banking, it is announced by Dr. 
|Harold Stonier, director of the 
| School. Mr. Gregory will lecture 
on bank organization. The Gradu- 
‘ate School of Banking is a school 
|for advanced study for bank of- 
ficers conducted by the American 
Bankers Association. It offers a 
two-year course including three 
'resident sessions of two weeks 
each at Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
sion at Rutgers this year will be 
from June 19 to July 1. Mr. Greg- 
|ory is a graduate of the School in 
|the class of 1937. He joined the 





The ses- | 


Stand Of FDIC Endorsing Legislation Also Opposed 


Exception has been taken by the members of the Billings (Mont.) 


Clearing House Association to the 


stand of the Federal Deposit Insur- 


ance Corporation in endorsing the Brown (and Maybank) bills to 

prevent the Federal Reserve System from enforcing the regulation 
ie) > ) Va. ha -« . Py : , . 

designed to check the absorption of exchange charges by member 


banks. 
National Bank of Billings, Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings Bank of 
Billings and Midland National 
Bank of Billings, has addressed a 
letter to Leo T. Crowley, Chair- 
man of the FDIC, setting out its 
opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation and to the views of the 


| Corporation, in which it is stated 


| staff of the Federal Reserve Bank | 


He became cashier of the Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Company, now 


Feb. 1, 1930. 
President and elected to the Board 
of Directors of that institution in 
June, 1930. From May, 
November, 1943, on leave of ab- 
sence from the bank, he served 
as chief of the Forest Products 


the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Gregory was formerly 
Secretary and later President of 


He is a member of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, the 





| Robert Morris Associates, the St. 


Louis Conference of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, 
American Statistical Association, 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and the Bank Man- | 
agement Committee of the Mis-| 
souri Bankers Association. He is 
Acting President of the Indepen- | 
dent Bankers Association, direc- | 
tor of the Better Business Bureau | 
of St. Louis, and Assistant Treas- | 
urer of the St. Louis Win the) 
Peace Forum. 


Nathan To Address 
Rmerican Business 
Forum in N. Y. April 24 


Robert R. Nathan, former WPB 
executive, economist and author 
of the recently released book 
“Mobilizing for Abundance,” will | 
be the guest of the American | 
Business Congress at a dinner 
forum to be held in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York, on April 
24. Members of the American 
Business Congress and non-mem- 
ber business men desirous of 
learning more about the Nathan 
Plan will have an opportunity to 
hear Mr. Nathan speak and to 
discuss with him his ideas for 
post-war prosperity in America. 

At a recent dinner symposium 
conducted by the American Busi- 
ness Congress at the Waldorf-As- 
toria on March 17, Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace spoke of Mr. 
Nathan’s book at some length 
after finishing his prepared ad- 
dress. As a result of the interest 
thus created the American Busi- 
ness Congress asked Mr. Nathan 
to be its guest in an effort to give 
business men who are giving se- 
rious thought to his plan, an op- 
portunity to question him on his 
views about abundance in the 
post-war period. The American 
Business Congress has long been 
studying post-war planning and 
sees in this dinner an opportunity 
for business men to receive at 
first-hand the most modern opin- 


ions on the subject. The public is 
invited to attend. 











hold over 70% of the net deposits 
of all banking institutions in the 
Eighth District. This is the fifth 
State bank in this district to join 
the System in 1944, Seven joined 
during 1943. 





in St. Louis in December of 1922. | 


that the Brown bill contributes 
“nothing to sound banking, but 
instead encourages unsound prac- 
tices which have in the past 
proven disastrous to banking.’ 


|'The Association also declares that 


the Plaza Bank of St. Louis, on | 
He was made Vice- | 


| Says 
1941 to! ch, 


Section, Import Division, of the | 
Board of Economic Warfare, now | 


“the practice of non par banks 
in charging exchange is not ethi- 
cal.” “If it is just and equitable 
that 2,500 banks make this charge,” 
the Association, “then it 
should be just and equitable for 
all the banks. But if all banks 
did make the charge, so great 
would be the confusion, and jum- 
ble it would not be long before an 
Act of Congress would compel 


| par clearance”. 


the Associate Bankers of St. Louis. | 


the | 


lA 
| announced 
| . . 

| Survey of the Americas as viewed 
from the economic angle, “Com- 


| contributing 
}economic collaboration between | 
| the United States and the repub- | 


The Association’s letter to Mr. 
Crowley follows: 
Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Crowley: 

At a meeting of the Billings 


Clearing House Association held 
(on 


March 22, your letter dated 
March 16, 1944, addressed to 
“Bankers” was brought to the 


Economic Ouilook Of 
West Indies Reviewed 


Press advices from the Pan 
merican Union at Washington 
that, continuing its 


mercial Pan America,’ monthly 
publication compiled in _ the 
Union’s Division of Financial and 


Economic Information, presents a. 
“Present and Future Outlook of | 


the West Indies,” in which, ac- 
cording to the introductory re- 
marks, “some of the developments 
to the 


lics of the West Indies will be 
analyzed. It is pointed out that 
the products of this region are 
primarily agricultural and are be- 
ing used to feed the Allied armies 
and civilian populations. It is 
added that a number of strategic 
crops, however, are now being 
raised in the West Indies, and 
many by-products of other crops 
are likewise of great strategic 
value. All these products as well 
as many minerals and other raw 
materials, are being used in the 


war effort to insure and speed the | 


victory of the United Nations.” 


The study is to be divided into 
three parts, each covering one of 
the West Indian Republics. Part I 
—Cuba—will appear in the May, 
1944, issue of the publication, 
while Parts II and IlI—the Do- 
minican Republic and Haiti, re- 
spectively, will follow in the sub- 
sequent issue (June, 1944). 


——____. 


Pell Elected Member Of 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Eric Alliot, President of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, an- 
nounced on April 15 the election 
of Allison Hodges Pell of the Pell 
Cotton Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
to membership on the Exchange. 
Mr. Pell is a cotton merchant and 





,;a member of the Memphis and 


Augusta Cotton Exchanges. 


The Association, comprising 


© 


expanded | 


the following banks, Montana 


— 





attention of the members. After 
thorough discussion, I, as Secre- 
tary of the Association, was in- 
structed to advise you that we 
do not concur in the statements 
contained in your letter, but are 
fully in accord with the minority 
report returned by the Banking 

Committee on House Bill 3956. 

Our opposition to the Bill is 

predicated on the following facts: 

1. The exchange charge made 
by non par banks has been an 
enigma for years, has contributed 
to unfavorable public relations 
toward banks, has created ill feel- 
ing among bankers’ themselves, 
and consequently for the good of 
banking should be abolished. 
| 2. The practice of charging ex- 
change by the non par banks 
leads to confusion, additional 
clerical work and expense. 

3. The absorption of exchange 
by correspondent banks has 
merely aided as a “cover up” for 
the non par banks, in that the 
payee or drawer of the check 
never knew that less than par 
had been remitted. 

4. If a charge is to be made, it 
should be to the drawer of the 
check and not the payee or last 
endorser. Depositors are willing 
to pay a reasonable service charge 
and now is an opportune time to 
install such charges. Charging 
exchange on its own checks is 
the lazy way of getting revenue. 

5. We do not believe that an 
honest effort has been made by 
the non par banks in making a 
survey to ascertain if reasonable 
service charges could not be sub- 
_stituted for the exchange charges. 
We are of the opinion that they 
could. 

6. We do not believe that de- 
nial of these exchange charges 
| would force any banks out of bus- 
iness. Iowa passed a law compel- 
ling par clearance and so far as 
we can determine no banks have 
been forced to close. 

7. If absorption of exchange is 
legalized, it wid} be used as a ve- 
-hicle with which to gain country 
bank accounts by city banks and 
large accounts of firms and cor- 
porations by any bank, eventu- 
ally resulting in the “buying of 
business” at excessive prices, a 
| practice which we believe con- 
|tributed to the failure of many 
| banks in the twenties. 


| 8. We recommend you read, and 
/enclose a copy herewith, the Feb- 
'ruary 15 Bulletin of the National 
|Association of Credit Men, which 
| we regar@ as a fine exposition on 
| the problem of non par clearance. 

9. The Brown Bill (and the 
Maybank Bill, too) contributes 
/nothing to sound banking but in- 
_ stead encourages unsound prac- 
tices which have in the past 
proven disastrous to banking. 

10. The practice of non par 
banks in charging exchange is | 
not ethical to begin with. If it is: 
Just and equitable that 2,500) 
banks make this charge, then it 
should be just and equitable for 
all the banks. But if all banks: | 
did make the charge, so great. 7 
would be the confusion and jum-. 
ble it would not be long before: 
an act of Congress would compel — 
par clearance. ag 

Yours very truly, 
Billings Clearing House ‘> | 
By H. D. Todd ‘ ER | 
Secretary and Manager 

The opposition of the Federal 
Reserve Governors to the bill to 
permit the absorption of exchange 
charges was referred to in our 
issue of Mar. 2, page 921, wherein | 
it was stated that the Federal Re- | 
serve position was challe { 
the FDIC. gate! vn! 








